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Ir is admitted by all acquainted with the subject that 
very many of the evils suffered by the poor in the 
matter of their dwellings could be reached and dealt 
with by the existing law if it were properly known 
and applied. 
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It is believed also that volunteer action might do 
much in spreading a popular knowledge of the law, 
and in helping to enforce it. 

A Society having these especial objects, and acting 
in harmony and correspondence with all other public 
bodies concerned with improving the dwellings of the 
poor, is accordingly proposed, and the above-mentioned 


names have been agreed to as its Committee. 

By taking charge, on the principle of the division 
of labour, of one department of a huge subject, such a 
Society may hope to relieve other bodies of part of 
their work, and to assist the common cause by co- 
operation.’ 

A limited number of members will be invited by 
the Committee to join the Society, and will be ex- 
pected to contribute personal effort, influence, advice, 
or information, rather than money. 

The object of this public notice is to make known 
the existence of the Society to all whom it may 
concern, and to invite information, authenticated by 
names, dates and addresses, as to any particular cases 
of hardship or misery (in London) which are trace- 
able to evasion or neglect of the existing law. 

Communications may be addressed to the ,Honor- 
ary Secretary, at 17 Albert Mansions, Victoria Street, 
S.W. 

JAMES KNOWLES (How. Sec.) 


1 The Committee, which was constituted before the formation of the Mansion 
House Council, proposes to act in full correspondence with it, as well as with pre- 
viously existing organisations. 
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OUR PROTECTORATE IN EGYPT. 


Tu windows of the room in which I write look out upon a view on 
which, for many years past, I, for one, have never been tired of gazing. 
The gardens of an Egyptian Princess skirt the southern side of Shep- 
herd’s Hotel, the side where in the crisp Cairene winter season I 
always elect my abode. The sounds of the great city are unheard 
here: the modern buildings of new Cairo are shut out from view. 
The whole expanse, on which I gaze, is filled by a vast garden park, 
in which a forest of lofty palm trees grows in a sort of orderly con- 


fusion. In the intervals between the palms over-shadowed by their 


feathery foliage there are orange groves, ripe just now with their golden 


fruit, trellises laden with clustering vines, stunted gnarled olive trees, 
with here and there a huge live oak rising in their midst, huge fern- 
like shrubs with broad fan-shaped branches—all the rich, luxuriant 
vegetation of the Nile-watered soil. And about and around it all 
there hangs the air of calm, still repose which to me forms the special 
charm of the East. High mud walls shut out the gardens from the 
outer world. Even when the Princess dwelt within her palace, hard 
by the hotel, visitors tell, palm groves were few and far between, 
Every now and then I have caught glimpses, between the trees, of the 
swathed waddling figures of the Harem ladies flitting to and fro. 
But nowadays, as a rule, the garden is deserted, save by the lizards which 
dart across the sandy sunlit walks, and the great falcon hawks which 
swoop in stately flight amidst the palm trees. The scene is the same 
always, changing only as the sun-light flits from side to side, and 
the shadows rise and fall, and deepen from the grey hues of the early 
morn to the coal-black darkness of the eventide. 

Such is, in as far as my halting words can depict it, the scene on 
which for many and many a day I have looked with a pleasure which 
never palls. But yet—though I am writing with the gardens full in 
view—the picture I have thus feebly essayed to convey in words is 
drawn rather from my recollection of bygone days than from the out- 
look I have before me. The landscape is the same as of old, but it has 
lost its glamour. Everything is sad, limp and cheerless. For days, 
almost for weeks, past, we have had a spell of chill rainy weather 
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wellnigh without example in the weather records, if such there be, 
of the Egyptian capital. The sky is like that of our native land, one 
unbroken canopy of dull, watery, drifting cloud ; the wind blows ag 
it blows in England, saturated with chilly moisture ; the rain comes 
beating down with a steady drenching downpour. The branches of 
the palm trees droop languidly sodden with wet. Thesun is hidden; 
there is no colour anywhere. Our climate for the nonce is that of 
England without the comforts of cur English homes. I know of few 
places more cheerless than Cairo is during such weather as we have now, 
There are no fireplaces in our rooms; there is not a door or window 
that shuts; the roofs are not water-proof, and the rain leaks in through 
the plaster-covered rafters. Everything is out of gear, cheerless, un- 
comfortable, wretched. 

It is not, however, to complain of our evil plight that I write these 
lines. No long sojourn in the Nile land is required to learn the 
philosophy conveyed to the Egyptian mind by the magic word ‘ Bukra; 
or ‘to-morrow,’ the invariable date at which everything is to be 
done, and every evil to be redressed. ‘ Bukra,’ to-morrow, the day after, 
or the day after that, as Allah pleases, the sun will come forth with 
its rich golden glory, and all our discomforts will be forgotten. I dwell 
upon our forlorn position simply because it seems to me to illustrate 
better than any other explanation I can think of the general condition 
of Egypt at the present moment under the protectorate of England. 
The greatest boon that could be conferred upon this country would be, 
if such a thing were possible, the supply of a regular well-ordered rain- 
fall. Given such a supply, the desert which surrounds the Delta 
would become available for culture; the costly irrigation works re. 
quired to provide the cultivated land with water during the low Nile 
would be no longer needed ; the produce of the country would be in- 
creased tenfold ; the lot of the fellaheen would be relieved of wellnigh 
all its suffering ; the golden age would have come back again. Given 
such a supply, too, the economical arrangements of Egypt would 
rapidly become adapted to its altered conditions. Houses would be 
built so as to keep out rain; roads would be constructed so as to 
bear wet without becoming quagmires. Fires and fuel would be 
provided to protect health and life during the cold season. But a 
spasmodic, irregular visitation of rain, such as that we enjoy—Heaven 
save the mark !—at present, does no good, and inflicts an infinity of 
discomfort and misery. It upsets everything and settles nothing. 
The rain has not lasted long enough to give any durable fertility to the 
parched desert soil. There is no reliance to be placed upon its per- 
manence. Under normal circumstances, it may be years before 
Egypt has again such a spell of rain as she has had of late; and 
therefore it is futile to introduce changes which can only be of use if 
Egypt can rely upon a steady recurrence of rainy seasons. The only 
thing to be done is to keep ourselves as dry and warm as may be, with 
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such makeshifts as we can provide, and to trust that if the rainfall is 
not to last, it may prove of brief duration. 

Now, in as far as metaphors can march upon all fours, I may say 
that the illustration I have sought to draw from the unwonted spell 
of English winter with which Egypt is now visited exactly expresses 
the effect which our English occupation has up to the present pro- 
duced in Egypt. We have deranged everything, and have established 
nothing in its stead. It is not my purpose to discuss the question, 
Who ought to be held responsible for this result ? It is now nearly 
seven years since I first propounded in the pages of this Review my 
conviction that the establishment of a British protectorate was the 
only practical solution of the Egyptian difficulty. The views I then 
expressed have now become wellnigh accomplished facts: and I see 
little good in speculations as to whether, if a bolder policy had been 
pursued, this end might not have been obtained at a far lighter cost, 
both to Egypt and to England. All I wish now is to record the final 
collapse of the policy of non-intervention. Up to a very recent date, 
the Ministry at home cherished the delusion that some middle course 
was open to them, by which, while retaining the advantages of a 
virtual protectorate, they could avoid the liabilities inseparable from 
its overt assumption. In so deluding themselves, they had the senti- 
ment of the country on their side. Whatever our Continental critics 
may assert and believe, the annexation or occupation of Egypt has 
never been a thing desired ardently by the great mass of the English 
public. In as far as our public had any definite opinion at all on 
the subject of Egypt, that opinion may, I think, be formulated as 
follows. England has certain vital interests of her own in the valley 
of the Nile, which she is bound in self-defence to protect, but, 
provided these interests are protected, the less she has to do with 
Egypt the better. ‘Io the opinion so formulated I, for one, should 
take no exception; my only objection is that, according to my view, 
the interests in question can only be maintained by the establishment 
of an acknowledged protectorate. The Ministry and the country 
thought otherwise ; and in so thinking they were undoubtedly en- 
couraged by Lord Dufferin’s Report. Probably the author of that 
remarkable production would plead that his scheme for the reorgan- 
isation of Egypt was written, so to speak, to order; that he had taken 
care to guard himself against any personal identification with the 
views expressed, and that to those who could read between the 
lines it must have been obvious that he had no faith in the efficacy of 
the remedies he proposed. But the British public is not apt at read- 
ing between lines, and the conclusion commonly derived from the 
perusal of the Dufferin Report was that its author, a statesman of 
high eminence, appointed especially to advise upon the relations of 
England and Egypt, and provided with exceptional facilities for 
forming a sound opinion, had recommended the adoption of a project 
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under which Egypt might be reorganised as a self-governing and in- 
dependent State, without there being any necessity for the establish. 
ment of a British protectorate. If the Report did not mean this, 
what on earth did it mean? To this question my British intellect, 
in common with that of my fellow-countrymen, is, I confess, too dull 
to give an answer. At any rate, the British Government took the Re- 
port seriously and proceeded to act upon it. The corollary they drew 
from Lord Dufferin’s conclusions was, that all they had to do was to 
provide Egypt with the framework of the new institutions required 
for her development, and that then, having fulfilled their duty, 
they could withdraw our troops. In accordance with this view, the 
policy of our Government and of its representatives in Egypt, was to 
accelerate in every way the introduction of the new Egyptian institu- 
tions and to refrain from any assertion of our authority which might 
necessitate a continuance of our occupation, or even conduce to an 
impression that any such continuance was under contemplation. The 
latter part of this policy was far more easy of accomplishment than 
the former. In consequence, little or nothing was done to provide 
Egypt with a genuine framework of administration. A native 
army was reconstructed in hot haste under Sir Evelyn Wood’s com- 
mand. A native constabulary was patched together under Baker 
Pasha’s control. A native judiciary was established under the advice 
of Sir Benson Maxwell; anda native Constitution was elaborated upon 
the lines laid down by Lord Dufferin. All these reforms, or rather 
these suggestions for reform, had to be devised and initiated with all 
due speed, as their authors had instructions, implicit if not explicit, 
to accelerate matters as much as possible, so as to enable the Govern- 
ment at home to carry out their programme by the early withdrawal 
of the army of occupation. 

Now, all these attempts at Egyptian reconstruction not only failed 
but were doomed to failure. The disasters in the Soudan only pre- 
cipitated an inevitable collapse. Before, therefore, I pass on to the 
more immediate subject of this paper, it is necessary to say something 
about the permanent, as distinguished from the accidental, causes 
which rendered impossible the success of our attempt to provide Egypt 
with a self-governing apparatus, and which must render impossible 
the success of any similar attempt in the future. 

The conditions required for self-government do not exist in Egypt. 
The plain hard fact that ever since the days of the Shepherd Kings 
the Egyptians have been a subject race, ruled over by an endless 
series of foreign dynasties, is not to be explained as a mere matter of 
accident. Whatever the future may have in store for Egypt, the 
only system of government possible in this country for the time being 
is the one to which it has been accustomed for thousands of years— 
that is, a system of personal government. The despotism may be 
just, law-abiding, and progressive, such as is the rule of England in 
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India, or it may be cruel, arbitrary, and retrograde, such as is the 
rule of Turkey in Europe; but in either case it must be a despotism. 
Under an enlightened despotism, the Egyptians may possibly develop 
in years to come the qualities of self-government which they do not 
now possess; under an unenlightened despotism, they may become 
more degraded and less fit, if possible, to govern themselves than 
they are at present. But under one name or the other supreme power 
in Egypt must be vested in the hands of an autocrat. 

Now, up tothe deposition of Ismail Pasha the Viceroysof Egypt were 
autocrats. Their will was law. The story of the baker and the butler 
who were fellow-prisoners with Joseph embodies the whole theory of 
Egyptian government. Ifthe Pharaoh of the day was a just and upright 
ruler, the baker in all likelihood deserved his hanging, while the butler 
merited his promotion. If the Pharaoh was unjust and corrupt, the 
baker was probably hanged to gratify private malice, while the butler 
was exalted from motives of personal greed; but, rightly or wrongly, 
justly or unjustly, the one was hanged, the other raised to honour, 
because such was the good will and pleasure of the ‘ Effendina ’—the 
Lord and Master. It was on this principle that Ismail Pasha main- 
tained his rule. No doubt his authority was less supreme than that 
of his predecessors, because the presence of a powerful and indepen- 
dent European colony in Egypt acted as a contro] upon arbitrary 
licence. Still, up to the end he, in as far as the natives were con- 
cerned, could reward this man and punish that, as seemed good in his 
owneyes. With the exception of a few great personages, who enjoyed 
the personal favour of the Porte, or had the ear of foreign Powers, 
every Egyptian knew that for him it lay in the Khedive’s power to 
deal out reward or punishment according to his own good pleasure. 
The story of the rise, fall, and fate of the Mofettish, Ismail Sadyk, is 
of itself sufficient to show how to the last the ex-Khedive was master 
over his own people. With his deposition, the authority of the Khe- 
divate received a shock from which recovery was wellnigh impossible. 

But to add to the difficulties of his position as the nominee of the 
foreign Powers by whom his father had been dismissed as a servant 
who had failed to satisfy his masters, Tewfik Pasha was deprived, 
upon his accession, of the instrument by means of which every ruler 
in Egypt had hitherto upheld his authority. Practically, he had not 
the power either to reward his friends or to punish his enemies. The 
Law of Liquidation had deprived him of the command of the purse ; 
the presence of the Anglo-French Controllers debarred him from the 
use of the rough-and-ready means by which his predecessors had en- 
forced obedience. I see it constantly stated abroad that what Egypt 
requires is a Khedive of strong character and great individual energy. 
The statement shows an utter ignorance of the present conditions of 
Egypt. Samson bound is powerless to exert his strength unless he 
can break his bonds; and if Mehemet Ali himself were in the position 
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of Tewfik—deprived of the power symbolised by Bachschisch and 
Kurbash—he would be as little heeded as the present Khedive, 
When the authority of Tewfik was openly defied by his mutinous 
soldiery, we refused him the aid required to reduce the mutineers to 
submission ; and when, for our own sake, we had at last put down the 
rebellion, we would not permit him to punish the rebels who had 
compassed his deposition and conspired against his life ; and yet in 
the face of these facts we complain of his not wielding authority over 
his own subjects. 

I must, indeed, as a matter of justice, protest here in passing 
against the attacks and insinuations which are constantly made in 
the English press against the reigning Viceroy. Not to put your 
trust in princes is a sound rule everywhere—in the East even more 
than elsewhere—and I have not the slightest wish to represent Tewfik 
as an ideal ruler. But, from my own personal acquaintance, and 
still more upon the evidence of many friends of mine in Egypt who 
have known Tewfik long and intimately, I assert that, as Oriental 
princes go, he is honest, well-meaning, economical, and anxious, after 
his own lights, to promote the welfare of the country over which he 
rules. I am quite aware—no man more so—how large is the quali- 
fication which is contained in the above proviso, and I am quite 
prepared to believe that Tewfik, in his dealings with Arabi, the 
British Government, the Sultan, and the representatives of the 
Continental Powers, acted after the rules and usages of Oriental 
statecraft—that is, that he may have said one thing to one man and 
another thing to another; that his assurances may often have been 
inconsistent if not contradictory; that he may have tried to play off 
Arabi against Malet and the Sultan against both; and that an in- 
vestigation of all his words and acts might possibly convict him of 
want of strict loyalty and absolute good faith towards the different 
parties with whom he played—or, to speak more correctly, who 
played with him—in turn. Such things, however, are not unknown 
even in Western statesmanship ; and I doubt greatly whether many 
European princes, placed under the same conditions as Tewfik, would 
have shown a much clearer record. If you are on the look out 
for the ‘justum et tenacem propositi virum’ you had better not 
search for him amidst princes brought up in an Eastern harem. 

Subject, however, to the above restrictions, I believe Tewfik to 
have been as loyal in his relations towards his allies and patrons, 
both under the Anglo-French Control and under the English occupa- 
tion, as it was possible for him to be. His very deficiencies as a 
ruler, his lack of initiative, his easy good-temper, and his distaste for 
vigorous action rendered him a model occupant of the post he was 
called upon to fill. Ever since his accession to the throne he has 
been expected to ‘reign without governing.’ From the day when 
Ismail was deposed, Egypt has virtually been governed by a succession 
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of foreign Residents, who administered the country under the name 
of the Viceroy. This hybrid system could not have worked at all if 
the titular sovereign had been a man of strong will and masterful 
character. In the initial stages of the Arabi insurrection great 
dissatisfaction was expressed against the Khedive by some of his 
European officials because he had not stamped out the rebellion by 
an act of high-handed personal daring. I remember saying at the 
time to one of the most important of these officials: ‘For three 
hundred and sixty-four days in the year you insist upon the Khedive 
playing the part of Béranger’s “ Roi d’Yvetot,” and on the three 
hundred and sixty-fifth day you expect him to appear in the character 
of a Napoleon.’ Subsequent experience has shown that my criticism 
was only too well founded. If we are to continue to govern Egypt 
through a native administration directed and controlled by foreign 
advisers, Tewfik is the very best Viceroy we could have chosen, and 
any attempt to undermine such little authority as he has left is not 
only an act of ingratitude on our part, but an act of folly. 

The truth is that this outery about the alleged incompetence of 
the reigning Khedive is only an example of the vacillation of pur- 
pose which has characterised all our policy in Egypt. In defiance of 
the old nursery adage, we have all along been trying to eat our 
cake and have it. On the one hand, we want to maintain British 
authority in Egypt, and yet we are not prepared to take the steps by 
which alone that authority can be maintained. On the other hand, 
we wish to avoid annexation and to enable Egypt to be ruled by a 
native Government, and yet we decline to allow this native Govern- 
ment to employ the means by which alone Egypt can be governed 
under native rule. If we are ever to get out of our present imbroglio 
we must look facts in the face; and one of the most important truths 
which confront us is the fact that native ideas and principles of 
administration are inconsistent and incompatible with our British 
principles and convictions. If we wish to govern Egypt in accord- 
ance with our British theories of justice, right, and policy, we must 
govern it by British administrators. If we wish to govern Egypt by 
native administrators, we must abandon all attempts to have the 
country administered in accordance with British ideas. Between these 
two courses there is no alternative. I am told frequently by country- 
men of my own that if Ismail were replaced on the throne he would 
be able to preserve order in Egypt. I wonder, when these remarks are 
made, whether those who make them have any notion how order, as a 
matter of fact, was maintained in the days of which they talk. Let 
one illustration suffice to show my meaning. 

Within the last ten years, a fanatic of the Mahdi type, a very 
common one in the East, made his appearance in a village on the 
Nile between Thebes and Assiout, began to preach as usual of the 
necessity of reverting to the old creed of Islam, and collected a certain 
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number of followers in the village where he had fixed his abode, 
There was great general discontent in Upper Egypt, owing to the 
failure of the crops and the burden of the taxes, and any religious 
revival of the kind might easily have become dangerous to the public 
peace. On intelligence of the agitation to which this revival had 
given rise reaching Cairo, the then Khedive forthwith despatched 
troops to the village in question with orders to surround the village 
and to fire upon it till every living soul, man, woman, and child, had 
been killed, and every building and house had been burnt to the 
ground. The instructions were obeyed to the letter ; some four hundred 
people, the whole population of the village, were killed then and there 
in cold blood, and order reigned once more throughout Upper Egypt. 

Now, Ismail Pasha, whatever his other faults may have been, was 
not personally a cruel man; and I do not believe that this act of 
repression offended in any way against the moral instincts either of 
the ruler or of the people over whom he ruled. I only cite the inci- 
dent as showing what native rule means when reduced from theory to 
practice. What I want to point out is that so long as we remain in 
Egypt we cannot permit native rule to be conducted on native prin- 
ciples. Putting aside all humanitarian considerations, no British Mini- 
stry with any regard for its own safety could allow such an act as 
the massacre of which I speak to be perpetrated in Egypt so long as 
British authority was paramount in the country. 

In like fashion, the one reform we have introduced into Egypt since 
we have been masters of the country in fact, if not in name, has been 
the abolition of the Kurbash. Of course the reform has not been 
carried out with any uniformity or regularity. No reform ever is 
carried out regularly or uniformly in Egypt. I should doubt, too, 
whether the demand for the long supple rhinoceros-hide switches 
which form the symbol of authority in Egypt has materially de- 
creased in consequence. Still the use of the bastinado, as a legal 
and recognised mode of stimulating industry, enforcing obedience, and 
acquiring evidence has undoubtedly been curtailed for the time 
being. In itself, the reform is good. Heaven knows I am no 
advocate of the Kurbash. I am no believer in the theory that 
the fellaheen can only be ruled by the bastinado. On the con- 
trary, I am convinced that under a just, strict, and law-abiding 
administration the Egyptians can be governed without the use 
of the stick as easily as we govern India by the force of law. 
But I do assert that, so long as the administration is conducted by 
native rulers governing upon native principles, the arbitrary employ- 
ment of the Kurbash is a matter of necessity, notwithstanding all 
decrees and edicts to the contrary. You might as well tell an Arab 
to drive his donkey by moral suasion as tell a native official to 
carry on the administration in accordance with English ideas. In 
such cases the wielder of authority requires to be coerced into 
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wielding his authority justly and humanely. The donkey boys will 
never learn not to maltreat their donkeys with brutal and almost 
devilish cruelty till they are taught by long experience that to ill- 
treat a dumb animal entails sharp pain upon the offender; and 
the native officials will never learn not to exact bribes and inflict 
torture till they find that by so doing they expose themselves to 
severe, summary, and certain punishment. To teach these lessons 
must be the work of years, and they can only be taught by teachers 
the permanence of whose authority is not open to question. In 
Egypt, even more than elsewhere, the reform of all abuses runs 
counter to powerful interests and inveterate prejudices. Every 
reform here must come from without; and no reform can be carried 
through unless its authors are known, not only to have the power to 
enforce their will, but to be certain to retain that power. As long 
as there is no certainty of this kind, the few enlightened members of 
the community who may see the advantage of these reforms, and the 
large classes whose material interests would be advanced by them, 
are afraid to exert themselves in their support. Every Egyptian 
knows that if the British troops were to quit the country the 
reforms and institutions we have sought to introduce would wither 
away like plants without water; and so long as the Egyptians are 
led to believe that the object of our policy is to evacuate the country 
as soon as possible, they will refuse to identify themselves with any 
attempt to remove abuses which are certain to revive with increased 
force as soon as our occupation is at an end. It does not follow that 
this occupation need be perpetual. Many persons well acquainted with 
Egypt, and for whose opinion I have great respect, believe that if we 
administered the country for a certain number of years, a public 
opinion would be created in favour of a new and better state of 
things ; a variety of powerful interests would grow up which would 
be identified with the maintenance of our reforms; and a new 
generation of officials would be called into existence, trained in sound 
habits of honest administration. Personally, I am not sanguine as 
to the justice of these expectations. 

Whether I am right in so doubting, the future alone can decide. 
But even the most sanguine believers in the regeneration of Egypt 
under British tutelage will agree with me in saying that the work of 
regeneration, if it is to have any possibility of success, must be the 
work of a long series of years, and can only be accomplished provided 
the continuance of British tutelage is guaranteed for a lengthy 
period. Thus the sine qué non of any effective reform in Egypt is 
the establishment of a prolonged, if not a permanent, protectorate. 
To this end we must come, whether we like it or not. In order to 
avoid any misunderstanding, let me repeat once more what I have 
stated frequently in previous writings on this Egyptian question. 
I do not advocate a British protectorate in Egypt on the ground that 
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it is conducive to the interests of the Egyptians, though I honestly 
believe this to be the case. I advocate it simply and solely because, 
in my judgment, it is essential to the interests of England. If 
however, we are to exercise a protectorate, we become morally, if not 
materially, responsible for the decent administration of Egypt; and, 
as I have endeavoured to show, any decent administration is an im- 
possibility, unless our Protectorate not only exists de facto but is 
asserted openly and acknowledged publicly. 

Now, not only has no such assertion been made, but every device 
has been resorted to in order to avoid giving our protectorate any 
appearance of permanence. The result is that up to the present we 
have done nothing, or less than nothing, towards the reorganisation of 
Egypt. Our attempts at reconstruction have been complete and 
lamentable failures. That this is so is the result of the conditions 
under which the problem has had to be solved, not of the agents by 
whom its solution was attempted. With some few exceptions, the 
British officials in Egypt have laboured zealously, honestly, and in- 
telligently at the work of reorganising the Egyptian administration 
through native agency. But these officials had no power to secure 
willing support or to compel unwilling submission. They could show 
no guarantee for the permanence of their authority, and were there- 
fore powerless for good, though not for evil. The net outcome of 
their interference has been to destroy the authority of the executive, to 
throw the native administration, such as it was, out of gear, and to re- 
duce the country to a state of confusion closely bordering on anarchy. 

The outlook of affairs was gloomy in the extreme during the 
period which preceded the disaster in the Soudan. The Government 
at home had set their heart upon carrying out a partial evacuation, 
and thus, in a measure, fulfilling the pledges they conceived them- 
selves to have given. In spite of every protest and remonstrance, it 
was determined to reduce our army by one-half and to withdraw our 
troops to Alexandria. Now, the full significance of this measure was 
not, I think, understood in England. From a military point of view 
it mattered little whether our troops were stationed at Cairo or at 
Alexandria; and a force of three thousand British soldiers was, under 
normal conditions, amply sufficient to maintain order in Egypt. If, 
therefore, the evacuation of Cairo had been accompanied by a distinct 
statement that the British Government had no immediate idea of 
withdrawing the rest of their army, the measure would have done but 
little harm. Unfortunately, this partial evacuation was represented, 
not only by the organs of the Government, but by Ministers them- 
selves, as being only the prelude to the final withdrawal of our troops. 
In other words, Egypt was given to understand that after having 
bombarded Alexandria, invaded the country, exiled Arabi, deprived 
the Khedive of his authority, disorganised the native administration, 
destroyed the mechanism by which hitherto order had been main- 
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tained after a fashion, and established in its stead a number of insti- 
tutions on paper, which could only be converted invo realities if en- 
sured by a prolonged occupation, we were about to tarow up the task 
we had undertaken and leave the country to its fate. I do not say 
this was the right interpretation of the policy enunciated by Mr. 
Gladstone in his speech at the Lord Mayor’s dinner, but I do say it 
was the only interpretation which the Egyptians did, and could, place 
upon the ill-advised utterances of the English Ministry. 

The result was that the authority of England in Egypt lost the 
power which had been conferred upon us by our military successes. 
Every native official from the highest to the lowest began to look 
elsewhere for support. To say this is not to accuse the Egyptian 
authorities of either disloyalty or ingratitude. The Khedive, the 
Ministers, the governing classes of the country, were willing and 
ready to follow the commands and counsels of England, but in return 
for so following, they asked for an assurance that the support of 
England would be continued to them. No such assurance being 
forthcoming, they were bound, as a matter of prudence, if not of self- 
preservation, to seek for support in other quarters. Undoubtedly 
they did so seek, and the reception accorded to their overtures was 
not such as to discourage their hopes of finding elsewhere the support 
which England was about to withdraw. The Trench element in the 
Egyptian service is still a very numerous and a very influential one. 
The Prime Minister of the day, Cherif Pasha, in as far as he had any 
distinct policy of his own, had always been in favour of France 
rather than of England. By ties of birth, and still more by educa- 
tion and temperament, Cherif had strong French proclivities; and 
though he was on intimate terms of friendship with individual 
Englishmen, he hardly made a secret of his want of sympathy with 
our English mode and system of administration. I do not know, or 
profess to know, to what extent the rapprochement between Egypt 
and France which took place on the announcement that the British 
troops were to leave Cairo assumed any definite or distinct form. It 
is no imputation on the good faith of M. Camille Barrére, the singu- 
larly able representative of France in Egypt, to assume that, to say 
the least, he did not throw cold water on the overtures of the 
Egyptian authorities. In addition to great personal cleverness, 
M. Barrére has the exceptional advantage of having lived long in 
England, and of having learnt to understand not only our language 
but our national character to a degree rarely attained by foreigners. 
His knowledge of England and the English, his appreciation of the 
fact that, though we are sincere in our professions, a prudent man 
must yet be prepared for a very wide margin between our professions 
and our performances, led him, I believe, to entertain a very 
strong conviction that the evacuation of Egypt by England was not, 
by a long way, so near accomplishment as was commonly supposed 
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to be the case at Cairo. I have no doubt, therefore, that, in as far 
as he was concerned, he made no response to these overtures to 
which his English colleague could possibly have taken exception, 
But he would have been wanting in his duty to his own country and 
his own Government if he had expressed what perhaps was his own 
personal conviction, that, as England was not likely in the end to 
relinquish her hold on Egypt, the contingency under which the 
armed assistance of France might be forthcoming was one which 
must not be taken seriously into account. Be this as it may, there 
can be no doubt that during the period which immediately preceded 
the disaster in the Soudan, the attitude of the Egyptian Government 
was influenced by a belief that, in case of need, France would be pre- 
pared to supply the support which England was about to withdraw. 

On the 9th of last November Mr. Gladstone announced at the 
Guildhall that before Christmas the British troops would have evacu- 
ated Cairo; and that half our army would be on its way homewards, 
On the 20th of November the news reached Cairo that General 
Hicks’s army had been utterly annihilated in the Soudan. Upon the 
receipt of this intelligence the order for the withdrawal of our troops 
had to be forthwith countermanded. 

Now, the significance of this disaster, which will in all likelihood 
decide the ultimate fate of Egypt, cannot be understood unless one 
realises the general character of the relations between Egypt and the 
Soudan. It is the fashion in certain quarters to describe the Soudan 
as lying entirely outside the area of Egypt, and to represent the 
attempted conquest of the Soudan by Egypt as an enterprise ana- 
logous to that by which France obtained possession of Algeria. But 
as a matter of fact the Soudan is a mere geographical expression. 
Nobody can say where Egypt ends or the Soudan begins. Egypt is, 
after all, the mere creation of the Nile. It depends upon the Nile 
for its fertility, its actual life and being. Indeed, the conditions of 
her existence compel Egypt to retain the command up to a certain 
point of the river upon which she relies not only for wealth but for 
bare life. Where this point should be it is extremely difficult to 
define upon any abstract principle. Practically the experience of 
the past has shown that whenever Egypt has been prosperous and 
powerful her authority has extended as far as Khartoum, the point of 
the junction between the White and the Blue Niles. But to have 
the command of the Nile valley it is necessary also to have the 
control of the districts adjacent to its banks. It is essential, for the 
security of the vast, fertile, defenceless oasis which bears the name of 
Egypt that no other powerful State should be formed in the valley 
of the Nile. The logic of facts has therefore always compelled the 
power which ruled over the Delta to keep command also of the 
Nile and the districts which border its banks as far south as Khar- 
toum—that is, of the southernmost point which, from its geographical 
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and physical conditions, could be made the seat of a formidable 
empire. As soon as Egypt, under Mehemet Ali, awoke from the 
prostration to which she had been reduced by centuries of Turkish 
misrule her first instinct was to reassert her authority over the Soudan 
as far south as Khartoum. 

There can never, I believe, be a state of stable equilibrium in the 
relations between Egypt and the Soudan so long as Khartoum is not 
ruled from Cairo. Under the reigns of Mehemet Ali and his succes- 
sors, Khartoum became a great centre of commerce—the head-quarters 
of the trade between Central Africa and the outer world. It must not 
be forgotten that the civilisation of Egypt, however imperfect in 
itself, is relatively far higher than that of the native tribes which 
people the southern provinces of the Soudan; and the natural laws 
which regulate the course of human affairs in Africa, as well as in 
America or Australia, render it inevitable that when a superior 
civilisation is brought into contact with an inferior one, the former 
should encroach upon the latter. In the natural course of things, 
this tendency led to the gradual consolidation and extension of the 
authority of Egypt south of Khartoum. Unfortunately, Ismail Pacha, 
in this as in other matters, was not content to await the gradual 
development of the forces which tended to enrich and aggrandise his 
kingdom, but determined on forcibly extending his dominions into 
the heart of Africa. In order to carry out this scheme it was resolved 
to connect Cairo with the Soudan by a railway running along the 
valley of the Nile, and if this railway had been constructed the result 
might have been very different. To do everything, however, at once 
was the main conception of the ex-Khedive’s statesmanship, and 
before the railroad had been completed, or almost commenced, the 
nominal area of Egyptian territory had been indefinitely increased by 
aseries of successful raids extending to the Great Lakes, the exist- 
ence of which had only just been made known to the outside world. 
Owing to financial embarrassments the Soudan railway had to be 
abandoned, and the material resources of Egypt proved utterly inade- 
quate to the colonisation, or even to the government, of the enormous 
provinces which had nominally been made subject to her rule. All that 
was done was to establish a chain of scattered Egyptian settlements and 
garrisons, extending as far south as the Albert Nyanza lake, on whose 
waters, till the other day, two Egyptian steamers were plying. The 
work of extending and establishing the authority of Egypt over the 
Soudan of the south was mainly carried out by the agency of two 
Englishmen—Sir Samuel Baker and Colonel Gordon. Now, it is only 
fair to bear in mind that the main cause of the difficulties with which 
Egypt has now to contend in the Soudan arises from the action of 
these two English Governors-General, and especially of the latter. 
If the administration of the Soudan had been left to Egyptian and 
Turkish officials, no attempt would have been made to interfere with 
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the peculiar institutions of the country. So long as the local autho- 
rities paid a sufficient sum to the Egyptian officials to enable them 
to remit a certain amount of tribute to Cairo and tw fill their pockets 
at the same time, the native chiefs and scheiks and potentates would 
have been left to manage their own affairs as they thought best, 

Now, in the Soudan the slave trade is the foundation of all the wealt}, 
and trade that exist in the country. Personally neither Ismail Pasha 
nor his Ministers, with rare exceptions, had the slightest abstract 
objection to the slave trade, or the most remote reluctance to sharing 
in its profits. But at this period it was a great object to the Viceroy 
to enlist in his favour the sympathies of the European Powers, and espe- 
cially of England. He conceived that there was no better and cheaper 
way of obtaining this object than by appearing before the world in the 
character of the suppressor of the Central African slave trade. In order 
to sustain this character, the two distinguished Englishmen of whom 
I have spoken were entrusted successively with the governorship of 
the Soudan. If they had carried out the real wishes of their employer, 
they would have contented themselves with issuing proclamations 
against the traffic in human flesh, and would have connived practi- 
cally at its continuance. The governors, however, understood their 
mission in a different light ; and both of them made a vigorous and, 
to a great extent, a successful attempt to suppress the slave trade. 
Gordon especially waged a stern and relentless warfare against the 
slave-dealers—that is, against the whole dominant class in the Soudan, 
and during his governorship their trade was to a great extent sup- 
pressed. Unfortunately, though he destroyed for the time a cruel 
abuse, he did nothing to establish a new order of things in lieu of the 
old social order (vicious and pernicious, if you like, but still an order), 
which rested on the slave trade as its basis. Whether he could have 
done anything is a different question—as a matter of fact he did 
nothing—and the net result of the Baker and Gordon régimes in the 
Soudan was to disorganise the existing institutions of the country, 
to render all its powerful elements hostile to Egyptian rule, and to 
bring about a state of things under which the Mahdi insurrection 
became a possibility. 

It is essential to bear the above considerations in mind in order 
to form anything approaching to a correct estimate of the action of 
the Egyptian Government in the Soudan; of the extent to which this 
action has been interfered with by England, and of the responsibility 
which such interference of necessity entails upon us. 

Now, when the first news reached Cairo that an insurrection had 
broken out in the Soudan under the leadership of an obscure fanatic, 
Arabi was virtually master of the situation. The Khedive’s Ministers 
proposed to send large reinforcements at once to suppress the insur- 
rection in its infancy. But Arabi was unwilling to execute these 
orders, under the belief that the rising in the Soudan was only a pre- 
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text for getting the mutinous regiments away from Cairo, and thus 
depriving him of their support. I doubt whether, even if Arabi had 
peen willing, the troops in question would have consented to go. The 
disaffected soldiery had in those days got everything their own way, 
and were not in the least disposed to quit their pleasant quarters at 
(Cairo for the hardships and dangers of a Soudan campaign. 

There was a story, I remember, current at the time, that a soldier 
who had received instructions to leave for the Soudan came to Arabi 
to complain of his orders. The Egyptian Garibaldi, as his admirers 
used to call him, made a sentimental appeal after this event to the 
patriotic feelings of his dissatisfied follower, told him that it was 
their common duty to fight for their common country, and bade him 
remember that now all Egyptians were brothers. ‘If we are all 
brothers,’ the soldier replied, ‘as your Excellency declares, why not 
send another brother?’ ‘To this objection there was no reply possible, 
except the argument of compulsion, and this argument Arabi was 
neither then nor later in a position to apply to the insurgent soldiery, 
though he applied it freely enough to the fellaheen. In consequence, 
no reinforcements of any importance were sent to the Soudan; and 
the insurrection was allowed to gain strength by impunity. Then 
came the Arabi dictatorship, the massacres of Alexandria, the bom- 
bardment, the British intervention, and Tel-el-Kebir, and throughout 
this period the Soudan was left perforce to its own fate. 

As soon, however, as aregular Government had been re-established 
at Cairo, the Soudan question presented itself for settlement. It is easy 
to say now, judging with the benefit of our present experience, that 
the Khedive’s Ministers ought forthwith to have recalled all their 
garrisons and settlements from the southern provinces, to have come to 
terms with the Mahdi, or, if that were not possible, to have abandoned 
the idea of attacking his forces, and to have concentrated all their 
efforts on getting the evacuation effected with as little loss of life as 
possible, All this, however, was much easier to say than to do. Untié 
the insurrection was suppressed, it was impossible to withdraw the out- 
lying garrisons in safety; and wnless the insurrection was suppressed, 
Khartoum itself (the possession of which no Egyptian Government 
would ever abandon, except under absolute compulsion) could not 
possibly be held without a heavy and permanent drain upon the pecu- 
niary and military resources of Egypt. It was obvious that, if the 
suppression of the revolt was within the means of Egypt, this suppres- 
sion ought by rights to precede any definite settlement of the Soudan 
question, or any attempt to evacuate the southern provinces. And, 
at the date of which I write, there was no adequate reason to con- 
clude that the suppression of the insurrection was an impossibility or 
even an improbability. 

At any rate, it was decided to make a fresh and, as it was hoped, 
a final attempt to defeat the insurgents. It is commonly asserted 
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that this decision was arrived at in opposition to the protest of the 
representatives of the British Government at Cairo. If such a protest 
had been authoritatively made, it could not have been disregarded, 
I can, however, find no evidence to show that it ever was made. My 
own belief is that, on this as on countless other occasions, the action 
of our representatives was paralysed by the reluctance of the Govern. 
ment at home to sanction any step which might give a definite char- 
acter to our undefined intervention. Under the circumstances of the 
case, it was impossible for England to absolutely forbid the Egyptian 
Government to send troops to the Soudan, unless we were prepared 
either to take action ourselves or to assume a direct responsibility 
for the action of the Egyptian Government. Neither of the latter 
alternatives was consistent with the then policy of our Government. 

It was impossible, therefore, for our representatives to protest 
effectively against the resumption of military operations in the 
Soudan; all they could do was to repudiate all responsibility for 
these operations, and to throw difficulties in the way of their success- 
ful execution. ‘In the latter respect they achieved their purpose. It 
is a maxim of Latin iaw—and of common sense also—that a man 
who is in a position to hinder a certain act being done, and does not 
hinder it, is responsible for its having been done. 

Now, England being then, as she is now, master of Egypt in virtue 
of our occupation, could, if she had chosen, have hindered the campaign 
in the Soudan. By the fact of her not exercising her right of veto, she 
became in reality responsible for the campaign. Yet all she did was 
to insist upon this campaign being conducted under the least favou- 
able conditions. We absolutely refused to allow either English or 
Indian troops to be employed for the purpose. We insisted also that 
the native Egyptian army, which had been organised under British 
officers, should not be sent to the Soudan. We made this prohibition 
because we considered that, as these officers still retained their rank 
in the British army, their participation in a Soudan campaign might 
be deemed inconsistent with the theory that our intervention in 
Egypt was only of a temporary and provisional character. On the 
same ground we refused permission to the Egyptian Government to 
enlist the services for the Soudan of any British officer, either o 
active duty or on half-pay. Yet at the same time we encouraged the 
Egyptian Government in the delusion that the presence of British 
officers was sufficient in itself to render the Egyptian army an effec 
tive military force. It was in vain that all persons acquainted with 
Egypt declared that no drill, or discipline, or organisation would ever 
make the Egyptians into soldiers. It was an article of faith with 
Anglo-Indian authorities, a class of men whose opinions on Egyptian 
affairs I have found, as a rule, to be generally wrong, that any native 
race can be turned into good soldiers if drilled and led by British 
officers. This theory was warmly adopted in official quarters at home, 
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because the only possible defence for the proposed withdrawal of our 
troops rested on an assumption (which was supposed, with or without 
justice, to be supported by General Evelyn Wood’s authority) that 
the native army under the command of himself and British brother 
officers had been converted already into a trustworthy and effective 
force. Yet, though, both by precept and example, we enforced upon 
the Egyptian Government the necessity of placing their troops under 
the command of British officers, and though we allowed them to enter 
upon a momentous campaign in the Soudan, we forbade them ob- 
taining the assistance in this campaign of all British officers of 
eminence and experience. I have never yet met with any one in 
Cairo who could tell me exactly why General Hicks was selected to 
command the Soudan expedition. Indeed, beyond the fact that he 
served with credit in the Bombay army, nobody seems to know any- 
thing much about this unfortunate commander. General Hicks, for 
anything that is known, or is ever likely to be known now, to the 
contrary, may have been a man of military genius. I quite admit, 
too, that, no matter what his personal ability may have been, his 
defeat, given the troops he had to command, was a matter of cer- 
tainty. I dwell upon the circumstances of his appointment, not in 
any disparagement of a soldier who, there is every reason to believe, 
was as brave as he was unfortunate; but simply in order to illustrate 
the embarrassment and discredit into which we are daily brought in 
Egypt by our refusal to look facts in the face and to accept the con- 
sequences of the responsibility we have assumed. 

Encouraging accounts were received at the outset from the 
Soudan expedition. We were informed that the native troops were 
rapidly being converted into effective soldiers, under their English 
officers; and it was confidently hoped in London, if not in Cairo, 
that the defeat of the Mahdi, and the consequent suppression of the 
Soudan insurrection by the Egyptian armies, would so consolidate 
the authority of the Khedive as to render possible the speedy with- 
drawal of our army of occupation. Suddenly the news came that 
Hicks’s army had not only been defeated but absolutely annihilated. 
From the day when his force, numbering over ten thousand of 
the best troops Egypt could boast of, left the banks of the Nile in 
order to give battle to the Mahdi, they disappeared from view as 
completely as if they had been swallowed up by an earthquake. 
With one or two doubtful exceptions, not a single one of the ten 
thousand soldiers who, under the command of a British general and 
led by British officers, marched forth from Khartoum has come back 
to tell the story of their discomfiture. Of the modern ‘ retreat of 
the ten thousand’ there is no narrative, because there are no 
survivors, 

It is difficult to say whether the intelligence of this overwhelming 
disaster caused more perplexity in Cairo or in London. Upon the 
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news being received the Egyptian Government at once applied for 
assistance to the English authorities, and I have reason to believe 
they accompanied their application with a suggestion that, if 
England would not intervene herself on behalf of Egypt, the Porte 
should be invited to send an army to the Soudan. This application 
was, if I am correctly informed, left unanswered. A Cabinet council 
was, however, held in London, at which the following decisions were 
arrived at :—First, that no English troops should be employed on 
any pretence in the re-conquest of the Soudan, but that if Egypt 
proper should be endangered by the advance of the Mahdi our troops 
should take part in her defence; secondly, that the Egyptian 
Government should not be permitted, while our occupation lasted, 
to send any further troops to the Soudan; thirdly, that Turkey 
might be allowed, at the request of Egypt, to send an expedition to 
the Soudan, provided always that no part of the cost of this expedi- 
tion should fall on the Egyptian treasury; and, lastly, that England 
would offer no opposition to any European Power which had interests 
in the Soudan undertaking, at its own cost and risk, a military 
intervention in the Soudan, on condition that this intervention was 
to be confined to the suppression of the insurrection. 

These resolutions were, I take it for granted, communicated to 
the Egyptian Government, but practically they furnished no answer 
to the demand addressed from Cairo to London. Put into plain 
English, the above programme came to this: England refused to 
send troops to the Soudan herself ; she forbade Egypt to send troops; 
she only consented to troops being sent from Turkey or elsewhere 
under conditions which rendered their despatch impossible. In other 
words, England insisted that Egypt should abandon the Soudan to 
its fate. Now, if this abandonment had been confined to Darfour, 
Kordovan, and the equatorial provinces which Ismail Pasha had 
added to his dominions, no objection would have been raised. But 
what Egypt was bidden to do was to give up Khartoum, the centre 
and head-quarters of her trade with Central Africa, to relinquish the 
possessions which had belonged to her since the time of Mehemet 
Ali, to sacrifice all her garrisons and settlements in the Soudan, and 
to permit the establishment of a powerful and hostile State in the 
vicinity of her own defenceless frontiers, and in command of the 
river on which she depends for existence. She was bidden, too, to 
do this while our English army was occupying her soil with the 
avowed object of strengthening the hands of her Government, while 
her own military resources were not yet exhausted, and while the 
armed assistance of Turkey was at her service upon terms which for 
her own part she was disposed to accept. Under these circumstances, 
it is hardly to be wondered at if the Khedive and his Ministers should 
have refused to accept this programme, even without an effort to 
secure better conditions, 
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Still, such an act of independence as was involved in a refusal to 
obey the instructions of the British Government would never have 
been ventured upon in Cairo if, as I have endeavoured to explain 
above, the authority which England had acquired in Egypt by the 
campaign of Tel-el-Kebir had not been wellnigh annihilated by the 
inefficiency and vacillation of our subsequent policy. Lord Dufferin 
had come and gone, leaving no result from his mission beyond a 
Report. His place had been occupied by Sir Evelyn Baring, who, 
however great his personal merits, had not the prestige attach- 
ing to the position and reputation of his distinguished predecessor, 
and whose attributes and functions, as our Government had gone out 
of their way to explain, differed in no respect from those of an ordi- 
nary consul-general. Sir Auckland Colvin had been succeeded, as 
financiai adviser of the Khedive, by Mr. Edgar Vincent, a gentleman 
of very signal ability, but still too young, and comparatively too 
unknown, to be regarded as a person likely to have been selected by 
the British Government for a post of exceptional importance, sup- 
posing they intended to convert our protectorate into a reality. The 
British garrison at Cairo was under orders to leave, and the whole 
tendency of our hesitating and tentative interference had been to 
create the impression that our real object was to get quit of Egypt 
as soon as we could do so with a decent regard for consistency. It 
followed that the friends of our English intervention were disheartened, 
while its opponents were emboldened to believe that the instructions 
of England might be disregarded with impunity. 

At last the Egyptian Ministers made up their minds to call in 
Turkish aid for the reconquest of the Soudan, and, as the price for this 
assistance, to consent to the retrocession of the reconquered provinces 
toTurkey. Such an arrangement would have been, as I hold, most 
detrimental to the true interests of Egypt. Its adoption would, more- 
over, have placed England in a most embarrassing and humiliating 
position. Yet it was impossible to dispute the power of the Egyptian 
Government to conclude the agreement in question without discarding 
the fiction that Egypt was an independent State, for whose administra- 
tion England was in no wise responsible : and according to the belief 
which prevailed in Cairo at this time, the British Government was not 
prepared to acknowledge any direct responsibility in respect of Egypt. 

Happily the event proved that this belief was mistaken. It is 
not the first time by many that foreign nations who have had 
dealings with England have found to their cost that it is not wise 
to take our protestations of utter disinterestedness in too literal a 
sense, and that, though we may be perfectly sincere in affirming that 
we do not intend to take any advantage of our position, we have not 
the faintest notion of allowing ourselves, in virtue of our self-denying 
utterances, to be placed at an actual disadvantage. So it proved 
how. The non possumus of the Egyptian Ministry was met by a 
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eurt and peremptory statement that England, while her troops occu- 
pied Egypt, could not allow of any interference with her decisions, 
and that, if the Khedive’s Ministers would not or could not carry out 
these decisions, other Ministers must be found to supply their place, 
Upon receipt of this ultimatum—for it was nothing less—Cherif 
Pasha and his colleagues replied that they would resign office sooner 
than carry out a programme which involved the abandonment of 
the Soudan. 

* When the resignation of the Cherif Ministry became imminent, Sir 
Evelyn Baring telegraphed to his Government to the effect that under 
the circumstances it would be difficult, if not impossible, to form a 
new native Ministry of any authority, and that, if the country was not 
to fall into disorganisation, the best if not the only course available 
was to appoint English Ministers, whose tenure of office should be 
made permanent for a period, say, of five or ten years. I do not 
answer for the literal accuracy of this version. But I have very strong 
reason to believe that this was the tenor of a communication ad- 
dressed from Cairo to London on the eve of the Ministerial crisis, 
Unfortunately, our Government could not make up their minds to face 
the necessity of an open protectorate, even of limited duration: and 
instructions were sent back to avoid any direct assumption of respon- 
sibility. In consequence, after overtures had been made unsuccess- 
fully in other quarters, Nubar Pasha was induced to undertake the 
task of carrying out the instructions of England by English agents 
under the form of a native administration. This was the real object 
the new administration had and has in view; the ingenious device 
by which this object was to be carried into execution lay in the ap- 
pointment of native Ministers, assisted in all the most important de- 
partments by English colleagues, who, though nominally subordinate, 
were in fact to be the heads of their respective Ministries. The one 
real representative of the native element was to be the President of 
the Council, Nubar Pasha himself. 

If this experiment—the last and not the least extraordinary of 
the various systems under which Egypt has been governed during 
the last eight years—is to succeed, its success will be mainly, if not 
solely, due to the personal individuality of Nubar Pasha: to the 
peculiar and exceptional combination of qualities which entitle him 
to eminence, not only amidst Egyptian, but amidst European states- 
men. It is now fifteen years since I first met Nubar Pasha in Egypt; 
and during the latter half of that period circumstances have brought 
me into close and constant communication with him, both in office and 
in exile, in Cairo, Paris, and London. 

Without entering on questions upon which my judgment may be 
thought to be biassed in any way by feelings of personal regard and 
friendship, I can say with perfect truth that throughout this period 
I have never known Nubar Pasha waver in the opinions he has expressed 
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to me time after time on the subject of Egypt and her relations 
to England. These opinions may be expressed briefly as follows. 

Egypt, owing to her geographical conditions, her incapacity of 
defence, the wealth of her material resources, and the character and 
training of her population, can never be in reality an independent State. 
By the necessities of the case she must be subject to the ascendency of 
some foreign Power ; and as the interest of England in Egypt—so long 
as India forms part of the British Empire—is infinitely greater than 
that of any other European country, England, by the force of facts, is 
destined to become the dominant Power in Egypt. If this conclu- 
sion is once admitted, the duty of all wise and honest Egyptian 
statesmanship is, not to struggle against an inevitable result, but, 
while accepting this result, to endeavour to effect its realisation in 
such a way that it may prove a boon and not an evil to Egypt. The 
great wants of Egypt are the substitution of law and justice for 
arbitrary caprice and oppression; the establishment of an honest and 
efficient administration in lieu of a corrupt and inefficient one; the 
development by capital and enterprise of the material and industrial 
resourses of the country ; and the gradual creation of an independent 
public opinion. Now, all these wants—I am quoting still the opinions 
which Nubar has invariably expressed to me—can never be supplied 
from within; they must be introduced from without. In itself, 
therefore, the introduction of a dominant foreign element into the 
administration and development of Egypt is a thing not to be 
deprecated, but to be desired, in the interests of the Egyptians 
themselves. ‘This element can, from various causes, be best supplied 
by England. On the other hand, there are many ways in which a 
British element may be introduced ; and it is most important that 
the way chosen for the establishment of British supremacy in Egypt 
should be as much as possible in harmony with the habits, customs, 
and institutions of the country; and should, in as far as is consistent 
with the establishment of a sound and honest government, and the 
due protection of British political interests, leave the administration 
of native affairs in native hands. 

The above statement represents, I think, fairly enough the view of 
the policy incumbent upon Egyptian statesmanship which Nubar 
Pasha has expounded to me, alike under the arbitrary despotism of 
Ismail Pasha, the Anglo-French Ministry, the Dual Control, the Arabi 
dictatorship and the English occupation. And this view he has advo- 
cated throughout both in office and in exile, with a steadfastness of pur- 
pose which, to the best of a long and close observation, has never been 
sacrificed to considerations of personal interest or political ambition. 

For many reasons, into which space forbids my entering at present, 
Nubar Pasha has always been hitherto received with disfavour by the 
official English element in Egypt, with the exception of the too brief 
period during which Sir Rivers Wilson was at the head of affairs. In 
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consequence, his services have seldom of late years. been called into 
requisition. It has been reserved for Sir Evelyn Baring to avail him. 
self of the co-operation of the one statesman whom Egypt possesses, 
In as far as I can judge, Nubar Pasha has also been fortunate in the 
chance which has given him as his English colleagues Colonel Mon. 
crieff at the Ministry of Public Works, Mr. Clifford Lloyd at the 
Home Office, and Mr. Edgar Vincent as Financial Adviser of the 
Khedivial Government. If the English officials can continue to work 
harmoniously with Nubar Pasha, the experiment of administering 
Egyptian affairs by native Ministers, assisted by English heads of 
departments, may possibly be carried on successfully for a time. It 
should, too, be remembered that the difficulty of harmonious co-oper- 
ation has been immensely diminished by the virtual elimination of 
the French element from the higher ranks of the public service. 

Personally, I regard the existing compromise as provisional, if not 
transitory. In Egypt, as in other Eastern countries, constitutional 
fictions are unintelligible to the masses; and I believe that until our 
English officials are invested with open authority and power of com- 
mand, they will find their attempts to reform the abuses of the ad- 
ministration frustrated by the sulien hostility of the interests they 
must necessarily disturb, and even more by public want of confidence 
in the duration of their power. There is no regeneration possible for 
Egypt, either morally or materially, till there is a stable Government 
established. Now, the present Government possesses none of the ele- 
ments of stability ; the native Ministers are rendered powerless by the 
presence of their British coadjutors ; the British officials in their tum 
fail to command authority through the absence of any certainty as to 
whether their power is permanent or provisional. The existing ad- 
ministration has, in fact, the disadvantages of a protectorate without 
its advantages, and owes such vitality as it possesses simply and solely 
to the presence of the British army of occupation and to the personal 
ability of Nubar Pasha. 

Meanwhile, the position of the Egyptian Prime Minister is a most 
arduous and thanklessone. The evacuation of the Soudan—by which 
I mean, not the evacuation of Darfour, Kordovan, and the equatorial 
provinces, but the evacuation of Khartoum—is an act repudiated by 
every public man in Egypt from the Khedive downwards, and only 
accepted even by Nubar himself as a necessity imposed on Egypt by 
the will of England. It is to the credit of Nubar that, in order to 
serve the interests of his country, he has accepted the unwelcome task 
of carrying out the policy which England has imposed; but the task 
is none the less onerous from being a necessity. 

Indeed, it has already been found necessary to modify this policy 
in obedience to facts. When the order—for it was nothing less—was 
issued to evacuate the Soudan, the Egyptian Government was given 
to understand that the evacuation must be immediate and complete. 
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Upon reflection, however, it became apparent that any such evacua- 
tion, whether desirable or otherwise, was a practical impossibility. 
In the interest of England as well as Kgypt it was impossible to 
surrender the coast of the Red Sea. For the credit of England 
equally with Egypt, it was impossible to abandon the Egyptian garri- 
sons in the Soudan, as well as the Egyptian and European colonies in 
Kbartoum and elsewhere, without making an effort to secure their 
retreat. Once more the British Government was brought face to face 
with the necessity for action. According to my ideas, the wiser, 
cheaper, and more prudent course would have been to accept this 
necessity openly, and to despatch British troops to carry out the 
evacuation of the Soudan, and the establishment of a permanent 
modus vivendi between Egypt and the evacuated Soudan. Once 
more, however, the action of the British Government was paralysed 
by their reluctance to accept accomplished facts and to acknowledge 
by name the protectorate which exists de facto. 

It was, however, necessary to do something, and therefore, as usual, 
a temporary expedient was resorted to in order to avoid the necessity 
of decision and immediate action. The duty of defending Souakim 
and of rescuing the beleaguered garrisons of Sinkat and Tokah, 
which lay within easy reach of the Red Sea coast, was entrusted, not 
to British troops, but to an Egyptian force commanded by Baker Pasha, 
while the task of rescuing the garrisons of the Soudan was conferred at 
the eleventh hour upon Gordon Pasha alone and unsupported. 

The result of the first half of this makeshift policy is already 
known to the world. The Egyptian forces at Souakim under Baker 
Pasha have been hopelessly, ignominiously and signally defeated in 
their first and last attempt to relieve the invested garrisons; and a 
British force is on its way, at the moment when I write, to occupy 
Souakim under the command of a British Admiral, and if possible to 
save the town from being captured by the insurgents. This defeat was 
not due to the difficulties of the enterprise, to the overwhelming 
number of the enemy, to any error in strategy, still less to any 
want of skill or courage on the part of the British officers in command 
of the expedition. It was due, simply and solely, to the fact that the 
Egyptian troops, with every advantage on their side, threw down their 
arms and refused to fight when brought into action. What makes 
the matter worse is that this result had been foreseen and foretold by 
everyone acquainted with the Egyptian soldiery. Unfortunately, 
the theory that Egyptian troops only required European officers and 
European training to become an effective army remained to the last an 
essential article of faith with those who held that the early evacuation 
of the country by the British army of occupation was within the region 
of possibility ; and in obedience to this theory, Egyptian instead of 
British troops were despatched to Souakim, The immediate and 
direct results of this disaster are serious enough; but its future and 
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indirect results are infinitely more serious. The fate of the garrisons 
of Sinkat and Tokah may be regarded as sealed, as, with all the speed 
in the world, British troops cannot well arrive at Souakim in time to 
effect their release, which might, as the event proves, have been effected 
with ease if British troops had been sent six weeks ago to Souakim in 
lieu of the Egyptian force under Baker Pasha. The power and pres- 
tige of the insurgent forces have been immensely increased by their 
capture of arms and ammunition, and by this new defeat of an expe- 
dition led and commanded by British officers; while the chances of 
Gcerdon’s success in his perilous and wellnigh forlorn enterprise have 
been most seriously diminished by this decisive victory. 

The utter collapse of the first half of this makeshift policy is of 
evil augury for the success of the second and more important half. 
Before these lines appear in print we shall probably know the result 
of Gordon’s mission. It is idle to prophesy about the unknown, and 
I, for my part, have no wish to earn the sorry credit of having predicted 
failure. But should Gordon’s mission prove a failure, England will 
have to make up her mind to settle the Egyptian difficulty for once 
and for all. 

Eighteen months ago we could have done the work easily. The 
campaign of Tel-el-Kebir had made our name feared throughout 
the length and breadth of Egypt. We had a large Indian force 
on the spot; and if, instead of sending them back in hot haste 
to India, in order to vindicate the sincerity of our professions, 
we had stopped them en route at Souakim, and had advanced 
thence upon Khartoum, we might have crushed the Mahdi’s insur- 
rection, and have made whatever arrangements we thought best for 
the evacuation of the Soudan. But, as in the case of Arabi, we 
failed to take action when action was easy, and we are now paying 
the penalty of our inaction. The suppression of the revolt, which 
was a light work then, has become a heavy one now that by the rout 
and capture of the Egyptian armies the Mahdi has got cannon, 
ammunition, stores, means of transport, and, above all, the prestige 
of victory. If we allow Khartoum to be taken and the Egyptian 
garrisons to be made prisoners, the power of the Mahdi will be in- 
creased tenfold, the insurrection will within a short time advance to 
the confines of Egypt proper, and then we shall find ourselves con- 
fronted by a task to whose performance we stand committed, and 
which may well tax our resources to the uttermost. If only we could 
act in time! But to so act it is essential to realise and admit the 
truth that we are masters of Egypt; that we have to remain masters 
of Egypt, whether we like it or not ; and that, being masters of Egypt, 
we must perforce defend Egypt from within and from without. 

In all speculations, however, about the course of events in the 
Soudan, too great allowance can hardly be made for the want of 
steady purpose and lack of continuity which characterise all Oriental 
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movements. I acknowledge, therefore, that though it seems to be 
a matter of wellnigh certainty that, if the Mahdi insurrection is left 
unchecked, it will advance till it reaches Egypt proper, yet this 
danger may possibly be averted by internal dissensions between the 
insurgent tribes, by the accidental death of their leaders, or by one 
of those unforeseen and unforeseeable vicissitudes which are eminently 
liable to occur in all countries where the personal element still re- 
mains supreme. 

But if the solution of the Egyptian problem should not be 
foreed upon England by the insurrection in the Soudan, it must, 
within a very brief time, be made obligatory by the financial diffi- 
culties of Egypt. I have not the space left to enter at any length 
into this branch of the Egyptian question. Nor, indeed, for my 
present purpose is it necessary for me to do so. All I need say is 
this. The normal revenue of Egypt has proved, and I am convinced 
will prove, amply sufficient to meet the whole charges of the debt and 
of the public service, provided always that the administration is con- 
ducted, as it is now, under foreign supervision. But accidental and 
exceptional circumstances, the Arabi insurrection, the bombardment 
of Alexandria, the cost of the army of occupation, the cholera, and 
the war in the Soudan, have created an extraordinary and abnormal 
deficit amounting in round numbers to about 6,000,000/. Now, if 
Egypt were an independent State, under the same conditions as other 
independent States, this deficit would present no serious difficulty. 
The deficit might either be met by gradual instalments paid at such 
times and in such amounts as the state of the Exchequer would admit, 
ora special loan might be raised for the purpose. 

As it happens, however, Egypt is not in reality independent, and 
the conditions of her existence are utterly exceptional. She is, as a 
matter of fact, a bankrupt State which has made a composition with 
her creditors commonly known as the Law of Liquidation. By this law 
the Egyptian bondholders voluntarily consented to sacrifice not far 
short of half their legal interest ; but, on the other hand, Egypt bound 
herself, under the most binding compact, to pay the amount still due 
in virtue of this composition, and not to increase her debt except 
within very narrow and carefully prescribed limits. No doubt, under 
ordinary circumstances the salus reipublice suprema lex adage might 
be put forward as a plea for the non-performance of this contract ; 
and, if the Law of Liquidation was a mere convention between an in- 
dependent State and its creditors, it is difficult to see how this con- 
vention could be enforced, especially when an equitable plea could be 
alleged for its temporary violation. But Egypt—alone amidst States 
having a public debt—is subjected to the direct control of an inter- 
national tribunal, and this tribunal is not only authorised but com- 
pelled to take cognisance of the non-payment of any debt due from 
the Egyptian Government to a foreign creditor, or of any breach of 
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the Law of Liquidation. Thus Egypt is bound hard and fast by the 
law in question ; and in order to meet liabilities whose payment may 
be enforced at any time by the action of the International Courts, 
she must obtain a modification of the Law of Liquidation. To obtain 
this she must get the consent of the Powers who are parties to the 
agreement, and this consent will not be given unless England, as the 
virtual master of Egypt, agrees to take the matter in hand. 

Up to the present, Egypt, by one expedient after another, has 
contrived to postpone coming to any definite arrangement with) 
regard to the deficit in question. But further delay is wellnigh 
impossible ; and when once a settlement has to be made, the British 
Government will be obliged to show its hand. Thus the day is fast 
approaching when our policy of non-committal must be definitely 
abandoned, when we shall have to declare whether we intend to wash 
our hands of Egypt altogether, and to sacrifice all the interests for 
the protection of which we invaded and occupied Egypt, or whether we 
are prepared to carry out openly, honestly, and boldly the protectorate 
which the force of facts has imposed upon us against our will. 

Which alternative I should recommend it is not necessary for me 
to say. Nor, believing, as I still believe, in the will and the power 
of England to fulfil her imperial mission, can I doubt which alterna- 
tive will in the end commend itself to the approval of the British 
Government and the British nation. But, as a word of parting 
advice, let me recall an incident of past history of which I, for one, 
have never seen mention made. In the grandest days of the Venetian 
Republic, in the days when the Cape route to the East had not yet 
been discovered, and when the City of the Lagoons was the centre of 
the world’s commerce, a discussion took place in the State Council as 
to the expediency of the Republic making herself mistress of Egypt 
in order to protect her trade and to promote her interests in the 
Isthmus which then, as now, formed the highway between the East 
and West. The proposal was discussed for some days, and was 
opposed on the ground that the Republic had complications enough 
to deal with already ; that it was more for her interest to develop her 
possessions nearer home; and that the cost of the undertaking might 
burden her finances. The non-contents carried the day, and the flag 
of the Lion of St. Mark was never planted on the Isthmus of Suez. 
The opportunity was lost, the course of trade passed into other hands 
and other channels, and the Queen of the Adriatic became a tradition 
ot the past, the shadow of a great name. Absit omen ! 


Epwarp Dicey. 
Cairo: February 1884. 
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PEASANTS’ HOMES IN ARCADY. 


Tux attention of all thoughtful men in this country has, during the 
last few months, been turned to what has now become the subject of 
the hour ; to wit, the housing of the working classes. At the outset of 
the discussion that has been carried on, and concurrently with the 
earliest appeals that were made on behalf of the squalid classes in 
our large towns, a voice was raised in this Review in the interest of 
those in our country villages who, numerically insignificant as com- 
pared with the dwellers in the streets, are yet from the states- 
man’s point of view no less deserving of our serious regard. It is, 
however, to be feared that the claims of the greater number, and the 
nearness of the evils complained of to those who have ample means to 
deal with those evils, and the tendency to count heads when setting 
ourselves to work out our social problems, and the lazy reluctance to 
mix ourselves up in small schemes which are likely to involve us in 
personal bother after we have paid our money and imagine we have 
done all that could reasonably be expected of us, may have the effect 
of diverting our attention from any cry that may come from the 
villages, and that once again people may forget the poor rustics— 
leave them to take their chance, and get out of their difficulties as 
best they may—and allow things to go on as they are, indefinitely 
drifting—whither ? 

We are worshippers of mass, and so of the masses, 
Big ships, big hotels, big shops, 


Bigness 
impresses us with a sense of awe. 
big drums, big dinners. ‘Sir, you should see Moscow if you want to 
know what architecture is,’ said Tomkins, who travels in the tallow 
business. ‘* 7here, sir, are the grandest buildings in the world. 
‘Grandest, Mr. Tomkins?’ I asked. ‘ Did you say “grandest” or 
“biggest ”?’ What are we coming to? Some years ago I took 
part in a very imposing ceremony—the inaugurating, I think they 
called it, of a monster pumping-engine which was to develop the infi- 
nite resources of a certain mine in Cornwall. The promoter of the 
undertaking rose from the rostrum erected for the inevitable speechi- 
fication, and this oration began: ‘ That pump, ladies and gentlemen, 
has a piston wider by four inches in diameter than the one which drained 
the lake of Haarlem! Let us pray!’ And pray we didaccorlingly. The 
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vicar of the parish was called upon to ask from the Most High a blegg- 
ing upon the work of that mighty piston, and prosperity upon the 
gigantic scheme. ‘Romancing again?’ Oh dear, yes! Of course 
he is romancing. Nevertheless that worthy vicar is still alive, and 
there must be hundreds of people still living who were present on the 
occasion, and who remember the feasting if they have forgotten the 
prayer. That pump was very big, but so was the hole it pumped at, 
It pumped up nothing but water, and when there was no more water 
to pump, the shareholders were poorer by at least one hundred thou- 
sand pounds. But it was a sublime pump. 

Take another instance: ‘I’m an apiary, sir!’ said a shiny being 
who called upon me the other day. ‘A what?’ ‘An apiarist is, 
I believe, the more correct term, sir; and I am soliciting orders for 
my new hives!’ How that man did talk! He had got hold of some 
scheme—and I am seriously informed it is actually a feasible one— 
for increasing the normal size of the common domestic bee (Apis 
ignoratissima) by somehow knocking two cells into one, and pro- 
ducing a sort of double-barrelled bee, ‘and adding enormously to 
your stock of honey, sir.’ It appears that we can absolutely increase 
the size of our bees indefinitely, and that the men of the future will 
have hives as roomy as an omnibus. Appalling prospect! Think of 
a bee as big as a rat bouncing into your greenhouse, bellowing 
hoarsely while he ravishes the orchids, or flopping into the nursery 
sugar-basin, glaring with his huge eyes at the terrified baby. Edith 
Evangeline—for Sarah Anns have gone to a better world—would 
drop down inane a lump of hysterical despair. We shall have to 
suppress these things by Act of Parliament at last. Meanwhile my 
shiny friend does not lack for orders, and if he has his will he will 
speedily improve off the face of the earth the little busy bee whom 
we used to sing of, and, because we sang of, to love. 

Alas! it is more than doubtful whether we love the big things 
after all. This anxious talk about the masses betrays more fear than 
philanthropy. Men almost confess in so many words, ‘If we don’t 
do something for them, they'll do for us—confound them!’ Pity is 
no true child of Fear. For me, Ido not live among the masses; 
let those who know them speak out as they do, some bravely, some 
wisely, some wildly. The masses will never lack advocates pleading 
their cause, often from very mixed motives, and their advocates will 
always be listened to. But I do know a little about the humble 
poor in the country villages, living in too many instances with none 
to care for them save the parson and his family—often as poor as 
themselves—and none to speak for them save such as wish to use 
them for their own ends. The great stream of public opinion 
flows on, recking little of them and their concerns, hid away as 
they are in the quiet little corners where the current is not felt, and 
hardly an eddy of the rushing tide stirs. No one takes account of 
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their struggles or wrongs. If crying injustice is done them, or bitter- 
ness consumes their hearts, no remonstrance comes, Let me not be 
mistaken as if I were at all inclined to set up the claims of the agri- 
cultural labourer against those of the artisans in the towns. We have 
heard enough to shock us all, to horrify us all during the past few 
months; we have had almost more than enough of sensational stories 
of squalor, besotted brutality, and degradation, till the public are 
beginning to be a little wearied of the sickening details. If these 
things are remediable, let us spare no efforts to find out the remedy, 
and apply it without shrinking, whatever it may be. The chances 
are that no one remedy will be found sufficient, and in the multitude 
of counsellors there is wisdom, if only we know how to extract the 
wisdom and leave the folly. Foolish schemes and wild ones there are 
sure to be, but let the most foolish have their say if they can get a 
hearing. Even bunkwm has its use, for it is one of the great laws of 
the universe that there should be everywhere and in all things much 


allowance for waste. Meanwhile— 





Thank God, say I, for any plan 
To raise one human being’s level, 
Give one more chance to make a man, 
Or anyhow to spoil a devil. 


It is a very hopeful sign that, of all the various schemes that have 
been ventilated for ameliorating the condition of the dwellings of the 
poor, that which has been received with most favour is the one which 
isassociated with the name of Miss Octavia Hill. That heroic lady— 
practical, dashing, and sagacious, and none the less heroic because she 
would probably with a merry laugh deny the soft impeachment of being 
any heroine at ali—has done what she has done by sheer personal influ- 
ence and force of character ; she has worked alone, and in her own way ; 
she has been guardian and secretary, inspector and collector; above all, 
she has been her own committee and her own board of management. 
The world has been ready with its homage now that success has crowned 
her efforts; but the value of those efforts seems to some of us to 
consist very much less in what may be called the bigness of the 
success than in this, that Miss Hill has impressed us all with the 
enormous importance of personality as a factor, which some re- 
formers are too apt to leave out of account when setting themselves 
to solve great social problems. Monster evils, we are told, can only be 
got rid of by resorting to monster machinery; and as the greatest of 
all machines is that convenient abstraction the State, so are we assured 
by the philosophers of a certain school that the State is to be resorted 
to as the grand engine for effecting everything that requires to be 
done. Scarcely less imposing, considering the vast resources which 
are supposed to be at its disposal, is that other sublime abstraction 
the ratepayers, with a paid-up capital to fall back upon equal to that 
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which Mr. Montague Tigg described as ‘a figure of two with as 
many oughts after it as the printer can get into the same line, 
What cannot these two vast machines produce between them? 
What? One thing they certainly cannot produce—they cannot 
produce another Miss Octavia Hill by the offer even of a liberal salary, 

Under certain conceivable circumstances the necessity—we will 
not discuss the question of the duty—of providing shelter for the 
working classes might become so urgent as to demand that accom- 
modation should be provided at the expense of the community, 
Mr. Forwood says that things have reached this point at Liverpool, 
On the other hand, if I understand Mr. Chamberlain, Birmingham is 
so far from requiring any such drastic measure, that. it is in a fair 
way of becoming the paradise of the working man. After all that 
has been written about the London poor, there are not wanting 
philanthropists who very vehemently protest that in the metropolis, 
taken as a whole, things are not nearly so bad as they have been 
represented, and, at any rate, that the agencies already at work are 
still upon their trial, and the emergency by no means so great 
as to call for State aid. It is not in England that the difficulty 
presses with most alarming incidence. In Paris the working classes 
seem to be far worse off than in London. In Belgium the popu- 
lation is almost twice as dense as in Great Britain. In America 
the state of great cities is already beginning to occasion serious 
alarm. The question of housing the working classes is larger than a 
national one. 

Among ourselves we seem to be coming to this conclusion, that 
the towns can settle this question for themselves, some in one way, 
some in another. We are jealous of being looked after too much, 
of being dictated to in matters of detail, of being governed bya 
department of the executive. It is otherwise in la belle France. 
In view of the alarming increase in the death-rate which has lately 
been made public, Paris has been stricken almost with panic—except 
that people in a panic take to flight wildly, and from Paris nobody 
runs away. Yet if it be true, as has been stated, that in thirteen 
years the mortality per thousand from typhoid, diphtheria, small-pox, 
and scarlet fever has increased nearly threefold, it is hardly to be 
wondered at that Frenchmen should begin to feel uncomfortable at 
the condition of their metropolis, or that the Municipal Council 
should have invited suggestions from practical men to deal with the 
evils that can no longer be ignored. The response to this invitation 
has shown not only how large a portion of the public attention has 
been given to the subject, but it has shown also the amazing fer- 
tility of resources which Frenchmen still possess. No less than 650 
schemes have been sent in and submitted to the consideration of the 
executive. Among them all, hardly one has been put forward which 
looks to philanthropists as a class from whom any aid is to be ex- 
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cted. Paris does not believe in philanthropy. There the State 
or the capitalists are credited with infinite resources. The tax- 
paying classes and the monied men are supposed to be able to correct 
all possible evils ; and while nobody seems to think that the burdens 
on land cau be increased indefinitely, everybody seems to believe 
that the trading classes can bear all that is put upon them. Nay, 
some French economists are already beginning to tremble for the 
future of the landed interest, and—more far-seeing than some 
theorists among ourselves—they have already begun to utter their 
warning that what is wanted is not only to make the towns more 
pleasant to live in, but to make the country more attractive to the 
tillers of the soil. It is strange that among us hardly a voice has 
been raised to sound the same note.' Granted that the house accom- 
modation for the working classes in London or Liverpool were as bad 
as the most sensational writers have declared it to be, this does not 
keep the countrymen away ; the cry is, Still they come. But where 
do they come from? Not from the pretty cottages with the pleasant 
gardens; not from the model houses on the rich man’s estate, who 
will not permit overcrowding, and whose pride and delight is to see 
the woodbine clambering over the porch, and the chubby children 
patting the pig in the sty. They come from the tumble-down 
hovels run up on no man’s land—Heaven knows when or by whom— 
the hamlets, as we call them for want of any better name, which 
belong to the firm of Grasper, Grind, and Sponge, and which 
the young fellows whom we are beginning to educate find simply 
uninhabitable. In the towns the bad houses do not drive the 
best men away, in the country they do. To the towns the stream of 
immigration flows on, unchecked by any deterrent force which the 
slums may exercise. In the country the labourer is not deterred 
from going, he is only deterred from staying. It is to him a hideous 
prospect to begin where his father left off, and to leave off in the hole 
where you ask him to begin. You have taught him the first element 
of self-respect ; at any rate, you are trying to teach it him. It is not 
for want of a chance of acquiring elementary notions of personal 
cleanliness and decency, if he has not learnt something of both one 
and the other. You are enlarging his range of ideas, stimulating 
his ambition, appealing to his imagination, tempting him to read books 
and newspapers, and in so far as you succeed in your laudable endea- 
vours to raise him he is pretty sure to ask himself and others some 
very searching questions, to look ahead, and to look around him, and 


to feel 
The lift 


Of a great instinct shouting Forwards! 
Begin where his father left off? Nay; he is already miles in 
advance of any point to which his father ever dreamt of attaining. 
1 But see the speech of Lord Claud Hamilton in the Times, Jan. 26, p. 10. 
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‘Stay here to grovel with the swine, and not half as well cared for? 
Not I! There may be few prizes and many blanks “up in the 
shires.” Here there are none; I'll try my luck at any rate; I may 
rise—I can hardly fall—I have nothing to lose. Yonder—not here 
—they tell me there is something to gain. Away!’ 

So the drain goes on, and all our brightest and most adventurous 
leave us, as if they were so many rats afraid of drowning when their 
prescience told them that the ship was sinking. The towns absorb 
them all. London, the devouring monster, with its ravening maw 
swallows them down. Liverpool, that sentina gentiwm, sucks them 
in—some to sink, some to rise. You do not rid us of our worst, you 
oniy rob us of our best. Can it admit even of question whether or 
not it is sheer madness to let the exhaustion of all enterprise and all 
personal worth from the villages go on unchecked till only helots are 
left to scratch the fields and feed the hogs ? 

‘ You’ve some very handsome farm buildings, Mr. Dix.’ 

‘So I ought to have—I farm over 2,000 acres, and I’ve six land- 
lords. Why, I’ve ninety-seven horses at work—all told.’ 

‘How many men do you employ ?’ 

‘How many hands,do you mean? That’s asit happens. In such 
weather as this we turn ’em off, of course.’ 

Of course! They’re hands already—coming and going. Hands, 
and very cold hands too in the frost and snow. Hands with scanty 
fires to warm themselves at when the pools are ice and there’s nothing 
to do on the land... Hands that feel into empty breeches pockets then, 
and find small comfort in that kind of employment. 

At the risk of repeating the twice told I cannot forbear from re- 
minding my readers of some matters which may appear to many too 
obvious to require being dwelt on. But the ignorance of the habits 
of country life and its conditions—the blank, absolute ignorance—on 
the part of the vast majority of townsmen, is so unfathomable and un- 
deniable that the only chance of getting any hearing at all from 
those who derive their knowledge of the country exclusively from 
the newspapers is by stubborn reiteration and by ‘ pegging away.’ 
Among other facts which it is at this time very needful to insist 
upon is this very simple one, that there are ‘villages and villages.’ 
That which exists on a large scale in the towns is to be met with in 
the country, though under very different conditions. Arcady has, so 
to speak, its May Fair and its Belgravia, its Bermondsey and its 
Whitechapel. That is, there are parishes which are pre-eminently 
respectable—carriage-keeping parishes; and there are those where 
it may be said that every one is working for his daily bread. 

In the former the resident landlord is supreme, and owns every 
acre; he has his well-appointed mansion, his home farm, his 
bailiff’s house, and his ornamental cottages: the labourers are, well 
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cared for and always fully employed. The scamps are made to feel 
uncomfortable and out of their element, and occasionally banished— 
respectability is everywhere in the air. Such parishes we may call our 
West End parishes in petto. Unhappily, but necessarily, these happy 
valleys are few and far between; and, moreover, they are almost in- 
variably small residential properties, such as writers of fiction de- 
light in creating for their own purposes, though they are not to be 
met with at every turn. Here everything has been done and is done 
to make the rustic’s lot a happy one; the labourer has nothing to 
complain of, and in fact he doesnot complain. It is the other side of 
the picture that presents the ugly features: our East End parishes, 
our Whitechapels and Bermondseys, where no one of the rank of 
gentleman has lived for centuries ; where the tithes go into the 
pocket of some lay impropriator,’ and the parson has a scant vicarage 
anda hungry family ; where there are, say, fifty owners of land all 
more or less needy ; and such as are not needy—all greedy. If you 
want to see what somebody has called mun-sties you may find them 
there. The squalor is different from that which the town slums pre- 
sent. These poor cottagers cannot keep out the breath of heaven 
however much they may try; they have no temptation to hide their 
refuse under the bed ; they have only to open the door and empty the 
pail, As for the ‘ filthy pieces of carpet matting’ which seemed to 
shock Dr. Talbot so much, a man would have a perfect genius for 
upholstery who could find place for matting in a room nine feet 
square and seven feet high with six people sleeping init. Except 
where the thatched roof is still to be found, it is seldom that you 
meet with that horrible abundance of vermin which makes the town 
slum so sickening to visit. Nor is the countryman so susceptible to 
cold as the townsman. He does not work ina heated workshop ; he is 
not so apt to stuff up the crevices with rags ; you may usually know 
that his wife is at home by seeing the door wide open, on all occasions 
when heavy rain is not falling. But as to mere miserable discomfort 
town and country are about on a par; and in one respect the towns- 
man is often much better off than the villager. He is better supplied 
with water. I remember a village being thrown into a perfect frenzy 
by the discovery that a drunken ratcatcher ¢ for a lark’ had thrown a 
dozen rats into a well seventy or eighty feet deep. It was in summer, 
and the ponds—pits we call them in Arcady—were very low: there 
were only two other wells in the parish. Under the circumstances 
the whole population were allowed, as an act of grace, to resort to one 
of thesé at certain hours of the day while the emergency lasted. 
After incessant and unremitting labour they fished up the drowned 
rats in a semi-putrid state, and things returned to their normal 


* In one case the lay rector of an important Norfolk parish has been living in 
Australia for many years, and the rectorial tithes are regularly sent out to him, or 
were so sent till a few months ago, when the property was put up to auction. 
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condition; a couple of hundred people quietly acquiescing in 
scooping up their water from the bowels of the earth. In another 
case a small owner of fifteen cottages—falsely so called—locks up the 
common pump, and permits access to it only at sunrise and sunset, 
when a drought sets in; and I know a nest of a dozen hovels in 
anotker place where the only well was found to be dangerously pol- 
luted, the fact having never been suspected till an outbreak of small- 
pox brought an inspector of nuisances down upon the four owners, 
The tenants indignantly protested against interference, and loudly 
proclaimed that the water was good enough for them, and if the well 
was poisoned it was the inspector that did it. Under pressure, how- 
ever, something was done: the minimum of expense was incurred, 
but I believe one of the four ‘landlords’ did the work or paid for it; 
the other three got off scot-free. We import a great deal of our water 
in Arcady from a considerable distance ; it comes in barrels from the 
brewery. It is rather expensive to wash our linen in, and it is par- 
ticularly nasty to make tea with. For such purposes Arcady prefers 
her puddles. 

O you good people who set up the drinking fountains for men 
and beasts at the corners of your streets, think of the dumb animals 
in human form, to whom a water-butt is a most important piece of 
personal property. The poet little thought that the day would come 
when in the richest country upon the face of the earth an indignant 
affirmative answer could be oftener than not the only true answer to 
his question,— 

Purior in vicis aqua tendit rumpere plumbum 
Quam que per pronum trepidat cum murmure rivum ? 


In another respect, too, as my old friend Mr. Harry Jones has 
pointed out, the townsman is far better off than the villager ; he can 
always get good milk. In many a country parish the labourer’s wife and 
children can almost as easily buy fresh salmon. It would be difficult to 
estimate the very serious, the momentous effect which this one want 
must inevitably produce upon the physique of the rural population in 
a few generations. The greatest happiness of the greatest number 
may be purchased at a very heavy cost indeed to the lesser number. 
Here again the Dun Cow comes to the relief of the weary ; her pail is 
always full, though the milk is not as white as the driven snow. 

We have heard much of the difficulty of finding a ‘ motive power’ 
for carrying out reforms in the towns. In the open parishes of the 
country the difficulty is tenfold greater. The small owners of cottage 
property in the villages are often very powerful people in their way: 
they keep the village shop, they own a small public-house, they are 
leading personages at the chapel, they are a little ‘ before the world, 
are busy, active, and unscrupulous. They walk with a stick, as we 
say in Arcady ; 1.¢. ‘ they ain’t no need to work, same as a poor man.’ 
They can make themselves feared, and their neighbours know it, and 
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refer to wink at much which they would gladly see mended; but 
who is to bell the cat? If you were to pass a law to-morrow whereby 
a thousand infamous labourers’ houses would have to be shut up or 
rebuilt, he would be a very bold man—a village Hampden, indeed— 
who would have the pluck to lodge a complaint. Whenever the day 
comes, as I hope it may, when a righteous Nemesis overtakes the 
firm of Grasper and Co., the blow will have to be dealt by some one 
who has no personal connection with the neighbourhood. That work 
must be done by no !ocal authority. I for one should have no objec- 
tion to ‘the Government’ doing this, the dirty work of putting down 
abuses and saying, ‘This thing must stop!’ But, as I have said 
before, this would be but the beginning ; and when you had made this 
necessary beginning, the problem of how to provide better dwellings 
for our peasantry would still remain to be solved. 

In the meantime are we to sit still and moan? Few except the 
wilder theorists start with the assumption that the taxpaying portion 
of the nation are bound to find house-room for the untaxed, or that 
every child born within the four seas, whether begotten in wedlock or 
not, has a right to claim not only food and raiment, but a roof over 
his head, and every facility to produce and rear a family. Communist 
orators may inscribe this nonsense upon their banners, and flaunt them 
in our faces ad nauseam; but the nearer we get to anything like a 
general admission of such a theory—paradoxical though it may sound 
—the nearer we get also to its repudiation by all sane people ; and the 
nearer must the time be when outraged common sense, awaking from 
its long lethargy, will find a voice and will speak out with no uncertain 
sound. Nor are there many who will accept with equanimity the 
position that every sot and ruffian who has had his chance of earning 
an honest livelihood and has thrown it away may always retain his 
hold upon his castle, which an Englishman’s home is sai to be, at 
the expense of those whose struggle has only just begun, and who are 
striving manfully to hold their own. In point of fact, the rate- 
payers of Wapping and Whitechapel have as much upon their 
shoulders as they can well bear; and it may very fairly be doubted 
whether the scheme of affiliating for rating purposes a West End 
parish on to a pauperised district at the other end of the town—a scheme 
which Sir Charles Dilke hinted at as deserving of consideration—is one 
at all likely to find much favour except in the eyes of the Have-nots. 
Hence, in despair of finding a victim elsewhere, and in the hope of 
getting on the right side of the labourers if they can only give them a 
ery which they can understand, some hirelings are rather loudly calling 
out that the owners of the soil are they who must find dwellings for 
the tillers of the soil, and that the landlords must house the labourers. 

Note that in Paris the latest cry of the Proletariate has been 
A bas la bourgeoisie! With us there has begun in some quarters 
another cry, Down with the landlords! There, confiscate property ! 
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Here, confiscate land. And, to their shame, and to the shame of that 
Liberal party of which they profess to be the advanced guard, there 
are not wanting certain apostles of anarchy perfidiously pretending to 
be pioneers of progress who take up such cries. These men, as if 
they were bent on dragging through the mire the sacred cause of 
freedom of thought and freedom of life which our fathers fought and 
toiled for, and which our children will spit upon our graves if we 
betray—these men are now walking backwards with grimaces and 
prostrations before their new Mahdi, and as if some fresh revelation 
had burst upon mankind they hail with exorbitant pans the advent 
of an American charlatan, greeting him as a second Messiah and the 
great discoverer of our age. Has it come to this, that we must send 
across the Atlantic for an itinerant lecturer to instruct us in a new 
political economy and a new ethical philosophy based upon the 
negation of all that facts establish or history has to teach? To the 
grand young giant on the other side of the world we are under enor- 
mous obligations. America has been our teacher in a hundred dif- 
ferent ways, and we are not yet too old to learn such lessons as wisdom 
has to give us; but it is not the wisdom of our Transatlantic kinsmen 
that these demagogues hold out their hands for, but the folly; not 
the genuine article, but the shoddy. 


O Libye! Disjunge boves, dum tubera mittas. 


It isn’t the breadstuffs we ask for from Michigan, 
It’s the toadstools we look to to make us all rich again. 


‘The landlords.’ Who are the landlords? Mr. George starts by 
confessing almost in so many words that he cannot answer the ques- 
tion. He says it is so very difficult to get any information on the 
subject, that he must be excused for inventing his facts and constructing 
a pyramid of theories upon an apex of gratuitous assumptions. He 
says we can only guess at the income of ‘the landlords’ of England; 
and his admirers shout ‘ Hear, hear!’ as if they were wholly of his 
mind. An American may be excused for not knowing that there 
is such a manual as Bradshaw's Railway Guide; but what should 
we think of Tomkins if he were ignorant of the existence of that useful 
publication, and he a commercial traveller? What are we to say 
of English gentlemen setting up for politicians—nay, if you please, 
advanced politicians—who proclaim that in one thing at any rate 
Mr. George is right, for we really do know nothing about the rental 
of our land? ‘ Difficult to discover the rental of the land of England ?’ 
Why, there is not a square mile of land whose history during the last 
five hundred years might not be found out if it were worth the 
trouble. There is not an acre whose rent is not known. There 
is not a plot of garden ground that is not scheduled and included in 
the rate-books of the parish in which it lies. You may cheat the 
revenue almost to any extent of the income tax for which you are 
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liable, but I should like to find that paragon of successful knavery who 
could escape the payment of his rates and taxes upon land. No one 
pays less than his due on that score. It is hardly more than seven years 
since Mr. Bright moved for a Summary of the Returns of Owners of 
land in England and Wales, which two months afterwards Sir John 
Lambert handed in, and which was printed by order of the House of 
Commons in July 1876. That summary was compiled from the two 
ponderous folios which were issued less than nine years ago, and which 
it was hoped would make out a case exactly the reverse of that which 
they did make out, to the utter discomfiture of those who in their 
generation were less astute than Mr. George. They asked for facts, 
and got them. Having got them, they found it convenient to be silent, 
at any rate fora while. The last thing that the American intends to 
do is to be silent. Under the circumstances the only thing that 
remains to do is to suppress the facts. Mr. George is not afraid of 
figures, whatever he may be of facts. He estimates the net income 
from the land after paying all the taxes and all the tax-gatherers at 
three hundred millions a year. The only difficulty that presents itself 
is, how to get rid of the money. But widows ata hundred a year 
apiece will go some way, and there’s no knowing but that the time may 
come when even old bachelors and widowers may receive a share. 
Fathers of families must, however, expect to suffer for the sin of 
marrying and keeping alive, though even they may hope for a share of 
the spoil by urging the plea that they are desolate orphans. 





















Heec certamina tanta 
Pulveris exigui jactu compressa quiescent. 







The Return of Owners of Land (exclusive of the metropolis), printed 
by command in 1875, was compiled from the rate-books of every 
parish in England and Wales. That no errors should be discoverable 
ina register embracing several million entries is hardly conceivable ; 
that those errors are surprisingly few is a conviction that grows stronger 
and stronger with all who most carefully examine the returns. That 
any very great change in the subdivision or the aggregation of landed 
estates in the country has taken place during the last nine years is not 
probable, though it may very fairly be assumed that the breaking up of 
the larger properties has been going on in many more instances than 
could be found for the reverse process of building up great estates by 
the absorption of small ones. When the returns were made up there 
was a total of 33,012,091 acres in the ownership of 966,275 proprietors, 
all whose names are given, and the extent, of whose several holdings 
is minutely specified, with their gross rental in every case set down. 
There were besides 6,448 owners the areas of whose estates are not 
given, though the rental is included in the returns ; and there were 113 
owners whose rental does not appear, probably because their lands 
were out of cultivation. Leaving these two classes out of account, we 
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find that the gross rental of the land of England and Wales amounted 
in the aggregate to 96,521,049/. Call the number of owners nine 
hundred and sixty-six thousand, and the gross rental ninety-six and a 
half millions, and you have a pretty close approximation to the facts 
as they stand. Supposing this income to be confiscated by the State, 
and remembering that it is already charged with a land tax of a mil- 
lion sterling plus an income tax of—shall we say—fivepence in the 
pound, not to speak of poor rates, highway rates, county rates, and 
the rest, and that the expenditure of the country can hardly be set 
down at less than eighty-five millions, think of the blank despair 
that would take hold of the weedy widows and desolate orphans when 
they applied for their share of the surplus, even with the additional 
eighteen millions thrown in which Scotland might be called upon to 
contribute from her broad acres. 

But how is this income distributed ? Two-thirds of it is divided 
among people who are owners of less than 500 acres. Two-thirds of 
the remainder is absorbed by owners of less than 5,000 acres. The 
residuum comes to those whose estates exceed 5,000 acres, and whose 
number amounts to 874, or an average of about seventeen to every 
county from Rutland to Yorkshire. 

But let us narrow our field of view. Come back to Arcady, and 
see how we stand. East Anglia, from being, as it once was, by far the 
richest province in the kingdom, has become perhaps the poorest 
district south of the Tweed. We have no minerals, no coal, no com- 
merce, no manufactures, no great watering-places where aliens come 
and settle for six months in the year, bringing their money with them 
and leaving it behind them; we have only our land. The returns 
give for Norfolk a grand total of 1,234,883 acres, and a gross rental of 
2,408,795/. This tract of land is divided among 26,648 owners. Are 
these ‘ the landlords’? Sixteen thousand five hundred of them own less 
than anacre. Shall we leave these small owners out of account ? Good! 
Then we must leave their rental out of account also. It happens to 
amount to an aggregate of over 500,0001. ; but we have still a million 
and a quarter acres and a rental of about two millions sterling to deal 
with. But, again, 85,000 acres belong to upwards of 7,000 small 
proprietors who own less than 50 acres; shall we say that every 
struggling wretch who owns thirty or forty acres, mortgaged up to 
the hilt and hardly able to pay the mortgagee, is one of the landlords 
who are to be execrated and denounced as robbers ? Where are we to 
begin? Surely not at the yeoman who farms 500 acres of his own 
land, and those 500 acres his all, in which every shilling he has in 
the world, and oftentimes many a shilling which he has not in the 
world, is invested. 

I write from a parish which is one of a group of three lying side 
by side. The acreage of these parishes is respectively 2,541, 3,470, 
and 4,560. In the first there are fifty-two owners of the soil; in the 
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second fifty-one, in the third eighty-nine. In no one of these parishes— 
covering an area of more than sixteen square miles—is there any single 
estate that could conceivably support a country gentleman’s mansion ; 
and in point of fact there is not a single resident proprietor who 
owns five hundred acres. Which of these 192 owners of the soil is 
to be classed among the victims whom it is advisable to sacrifice for 
the good of the community ? 

The closer you look at that ideal creature, the greedy, grinding, 
tyrannical, haughty, bloated landlord, the more Protean does he turn 
out to be ; and in sheer despair, since we must draw the line somewhere, 
we will schedule every rogue who owns more than 1,000 acres as a 
member of that class of wicked men with whom we are concerned. In 
the county of Norfolk there are just 222 of these landlords, exactly half 
of whom own less than 2,000 acres, with an average of less than 1,300 
acres apiece, and an average gross income of a little over two thousand 
ayear. If these hundred and eleven gentlemen have nothing else to 
depend upon but their bare acres, with a capital mansion to keep up 
and a family to provide for, there is not a prudent tradesman in 
Oxford Street who would change places with any one of them ; not one 
whose mere estates in land Barclay & Perkins could not buy up 
with their old iron hoops. There is no man in the community who is 
a poorer man than he who has to live in a country house and keep up 
appearances on fifteen hundred a year. It always has been so; it 
was so in Horace’s days in Italy, nineteen hundred yearsago. Then, 
too, the poor gentleman was an object of compassion. It was easy to 
see in those days whether or not a man had a margin invested in 
consols or bank shares to fall back upon—the broad acres were then, 
too,a very bad investment; you had only to look at his fences, you 
need hardly ask to see his garden—the lucky landlords were they 

Quorum 
Conspicitur nitidis fundata pecunia villis. 



































It was easy to see, by the look of their houses, 
They'd money at call—in the funds. 






ut if these first hundred and eleven Norfolk landlords have no 
more than their land, you may as well try to get blood out of a stone 
as try and make them build houses for other people’s labourers. We 
come down to the last hundred and eleven, owning an average of a 
little over 5,000 acres, with a rent-roll, now very seriously reduced, 
of a little over 6,000l. apiece. Here are your great Norfolk land- 
lords. 

In the county of Suffolk, again, more than a third of the land is 
owned by men whose holdings are under 500 acres, and it is to be 
feared that the great majority of these are in a financial condition 
that would move the pity of any human being except a townsman 
rabid with blind hatred of a class whose only crime is a morbid desire 
to live in the homes where their fathers lived and died. As for the 
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big men—the aristocrats who are supposed to give themselves airs— 
it is to be feared there are not a dozen of them in the whole of East 
Anglia at the present moment whose gross rental would amount to ten 
thousand a year. But when ignorant people talk of the great land. 
lords, and propose that they are the men who may be called upon to do 
everything that needs doing and that others have left undone, they never 
seem to know that it is only upon the large estates that the labourer 
is decently housed, and only when the land is subdivided among a host 
of small proprietors that the poor are helpless and friendless, and the 
peasantry the dupes of every paid agitator who comes in their way. It 
is all very well to talk of coddling and pauperising the labourer. Do 
you seriously mean to lay it down that it is demoralising to a sick 
family to tide them over a difficulty by holding out to them the right 
hand of fellowship when they most need it? Is it demoralising to 
help the needy breadwinner in his distress, and to keep him out 
of the workhouse when labour is scarce and he is down in his luck, 
instead of handing him over remorselessly to the tender mercy of the 
guardians, who will virtuously present him with an order for the 
House, and bid him take that or starve? That is what the resident 
proprietor cannot bring himself todo. It is what no country clergy- 
man who has any ‘ bowels and mercies’ can bring himself to do with- 
out shame. We are bad political economists; Christ’s gospel, which 
we have to teach and preach and live by, makes us, I suppose, thick- 
headed. Ay! and thank God the pernicious effect of that same 
gospel, together with other gentle influences more or less attributable 
to its power, acts upon the resident squire who lives among his 
people, and has known them from their childhood. His tenantry 
actually do not hate him—deluded yokels!—they do not even wish 
things other than they are. It was on Lord Kimberley’s estate that 
a Georgian orator the other day was laughed to scorn, and tumbled 
off his tub; and it is notorious that rarely, except in the open parishes, 
do the demagogues make headway. But then in the close parishes 
the people are ‘demoralised’ by having decent dwellings which pay 
little or no interest for the money expended. 

‘Ill be baywnd as that there larned Doctor ain’t never seen 
Helmingham, said one. ‘ Yow tell him from me as he wouldn’t ha’ 
talkt o’ bad housen if he’d ever been to Helmingham!’ ‘ No!’ broke 
in another, ‘nor Stow-Bardolph neither, nor Creak, nor Honingham. 
Whoi! there’s scores on ’em where—I mean to say—as the labourers 
are a deal better off than the small farmers in the tother places!’ 
Exactly so, but these are just the places where, as I have said, the 
peasantry have less than nothing to complain of. These are the 
parishes where the landlord who is paramount has a heart and a con- 
science. These are not the open parishes, where the smaller owners 
are screwing and pinching, and where to the meanest and the 
neediest the labourer has to look for a place wherein to lay his head. 
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Meanwhile in these latter places the condition of affairs is 
abominable, and thus we are brought back once more to the old 
uestion.. If we sweep away the condemned hovels, who is to provide 
habitable houses ? Not the State. The most extreme theorists do 
not yet venture to propose that. Not the landlords of 100 acres; 
they would be beggared en masse if you rated them to find cottages in 
the proportion of two apiece. Not the owners of 1,000 acres ; they 
would make mincemeat of their estates, and give away their fields to 
the first applicant rather than face the consequences of an impost 
which would mean to them inevitable ruin. If you throw the burden 
upon the man of 10,000 acres you throw it upon the only man who 
on his own domain has been and is doing all] that needs to be done 
—nay, the man who in some cases miserable jealousy accuses of 
‘spoiling his labourers and pauperising them, doing too much for 
them, and making them above their station.’ 

Whether any beneficent landlord has been guilty of these atroci- 
ties, or any fussy Lady Bountiful has robbed the sons of the soil of 
their independence, I cannot tell. I for one am not afraid of too 
much good being done for any one class by another. 

Theory thinks Fact a pooty thing, 
And wants the banns read right ensuing ; 
3ut Fact won't noways wear the ring 
Without years of setting up and wooing. 

There will always be model schools, and model farms, and model 
parishes, which show what may be done without at all indicating 
what it is everywhere advisable to do. It is not necessary that in 
every parish there should be a condition of affairs such as may be 
seen at Sandringham. What the Prince of Wales may think proper 
todo upon his estate can be imitated only at a distance by men in 
the rank of subjects. Moreover, his Royal Highness is more than a 
mere landlord, he is more even than the heir to the throne; he is his 
father’s son, and as such he has a wealth of memories which he is not 
likely to forget, as well as the consciousness of responsibility for the 
future that lies before him. Have we forgotten that, while some of the 
new lights were scarcely more than schoolboys, it was the Prince Consort 
who stood in the van of those earlier philanthropists who advocated pre- 
cisely what we are pleading for now, the improvement of the dwellings 
of the poor, and who took the lead in providing them ? 

But though it is not necessary, or even desirable, that every 
labourer’s cottage should be an ornamental villa, or a model house, 
fitted up with all the latest improvements,’ it is a matter of supreme 

3 The town architect’s dodges are sometimes too cruelly clever. Three years ago 


T built a pair of labourers’ cottages, and had them each furnished with a wonderful 


range that was warranted to do everything. ‘So it did, except that it would not boil 
the potatoes, or bake the bread, or warm the children’s toes. But it was marvellously 


economical of fuel. In ten days we took it out and put up the old Norfolk oven, a 


barbarous contrivance. 
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importance that we should do our utmost to stop the drain that jy 
emptying the villages into the towns; and again I say that, unleg, 
large-hearted philanthropy comes to our aid, those parishes which 
most urgently need reform will be the last to receive it. If on the 
great estates there are shanties that are a burning reproach to their 
owners, down with them, say I, and speedily. Nobody will pity the 
wealthy landlord upon whom a tardy Nemesis comes at last. But 
you cannot evict the labourers from the only houses they have to 
dwell in, and send them off in troops to take their chance, Reform, 
if it deserve the name, must not begin and end with destruction. To 
make a desert and to call it peace may be easy, but it is not states. 
manship. Part passu with the sweeping away abuses must march 
the substituting of something better in the room of that which we 
destroy. Condemn the squalid man-sty by all means, but the sty 
gone, there still remains the man. 

Does it, then, really amount to this, that there is no alternative 
between throwing ourselves upon the National Exchequer, and send- 
ing the hat round? I hardly venture to go so far as this. There ig 
something of the ‘falsehood of extremes’ in all sharp alternatives; 
we suspect a lurking fallacy somewhere. But this I do say emphatic- 
ally, that we have here a case almost identical with that of our 
churches and our hospitals, the case of a need which it is the interest, 
the vital interest, of the community to supply, and by doing so to 
rescue a whole class from inevitable degradation, and raise it toa 
higher level of intelligence, self-respect, and what may be called 
social sentiument, than it has any chance of reaching under the con- 
ditions in which it is now living. 

The housing of this class decently does not pay, cannot pay—any 
more than a hospital pays—any more than a church pays; where 
an investment can yield no return it must needs be written off under 
the head of unremunerative expenditure. In this reform philan- 
thropists must not only help, but they must begin it, even at the risk 
of showing us here and there how not to do it. But country villages 
are communities on a small scale, and it would be extremely im- 
prudent to do this work on a large scale, and flood the rural districts 
with money which had to be spent within a given time. The grand 
style will not do here.‘ You gentlemen of the towns are too hurri- 
some, as we say, for us lumbering swains, who require a liberal pre- 
paratory notice before we can be got to move. You frighten us with 
your bustling ways. I met a great ‘Promoter’ at the close of the 
Crimean war who was full of a dashing scheme for filling up the 
harbour of Sebastopol. ‘It’s to be done sir, easy. Look at the map. 
Mountains all round, sir. Only a shovel and barrow business. Give 
me the contract; I’d take it to-morrow. No more Crimean wars 


* And oh those architects ! 
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then!’ These men take our breath away. When our little nuts 
want cracking, and our teeth are very, very frail, we are stricken with 
terror at the entrance of a locomotive or a twenty-ton gun escorted 
by a detachment of smug officials threatening us with a crushed kernel 
as the inevitable consequence of an awful explosion ! 

Nor, when we resolve to set to work in earnest, is the modus 
operandi always evident, or the modus incipiendi. 

It is an unaccountable fact that if a man has a good horse, or an 
old watch, or a family picture, or even a mansion in a particular 
square, he often exhibits an infatuate attachment for it, and resents 
with absolute passion the notion of selling it. Men are so irrational ! 
They perversely cling to their own even at the verge of the grave; 
and though a man would be incomparably better off in No. 16, which 
has been painted and decorated inside and out, and put in complete 
repair, he madly, even violently, adheres to No. 6, where there is 
And the same delusions prevail among the 
country landlords. The smaller their holdings the more ferociously 
they resent being asked to part with them. I have heard of an old 
carrier who directed by his last will that a particular pond in his 
tiny croft should be strictly entailed upon his heirs male. Infatuate 
moribund, he could not die at peace while there was a prospect of 
‘the quality ’ gaining possession of his darling pool, and enlarging it 
into an ornamental lake to glorify the Hall. The smaller landlords 
cling to their land as if it were their heart’s blood. The last thing 
a townsman parts with, I am told, is the policy upon his life; the last 
thing the countryman lets go is his ‘ farm’ of twenty acres. Indeed, 
in many cases where the sale of it would be the saving of him it has 
become practically unsaleable. It is not always easy to find out how 
many mortgages there are upon it, and how many claimants there may 
be to pay off. In Arcady we have no registers of these matters. So 
that when you want to acquire sites for labourers’ dwellings, if you ask 
the needy owner, he cannot sell ; if you ask the thriving one, he will not. 

Nor is this all. If you can only drop the labourer down in @ 
swamp, or hide him away in a lonely lane where he is a couple 
of miles from his yeast, where the hawker of herrings never comes, 
and whence his children have to toddle three miles to school, you 
may almost as well leave him as he is. There is a growing reluctance 
among the labourers to play the part of Robinson Crusoe. I hold it 
to be a good sign that the men are beginning to show preferences, 
and to dislike the outlying dwellings which you may frequently 
see untenanted and falling to ruins. But the fact being so, it will 
never do to take the first site that offers; and if you will have only 
No. 6, you must often compensate its owner rather extravagantly for 
shunting him to No. 16. Hence the difficulty of getting eligible 
sites in the country is sometimes almost as great as it is in the towns, 
and compulsory sale is not to be thought of. 
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Yet there ave sites, and very convenient sites too; though, if the 
truth must be told, every one shrinks from suggesting that these siteg 
could be rendered available. The Theoric Fund at Athens was 
hardly a more dangerous theme to speak upon than this; and they 
who know anything of the history of the inclosure of the commons, 
and of some other shameful acts of spoliation on which I need not 
dwell, cannot wonder that it should be so. 

There is scarcely a parish in Norfolk that has not some reserve 
lands which were given or bequeathed in former times to the inhabit- 
ants or the poorer portion of them, and the rents of which are set 
apart for providing the villagers with fuel, clothing, bread, or money 
doles. These small estates must not be confounded with the commons 
or waste lands, which even now, after all the immense inclosures, cover 
nearly 13,000 acres. They are the town lands held by trustees or 
feoffees for the use and benefit of the parishioners, and the income 
derived from them is in some instances very large. At Gortys 
upwards of three hundred pounds a year derivable from the rent of 
the town lands is paid out in cash to the beneficiaries. At Hypsus, 
a village of about 1,000 inhabitants, the town estate used to let for 
eight hundred a year, one-third of the income being applied for the 
relief of poor widows and apprenticing children. At Phazon, another 
parish, with about 900 inhabitants, the rent of the town land gives 
every married couple five shillings, and every child eighteenpence; 
and over and above this, and a great deal more, there is a special 
‘widows’ gown land,’ which would exactly suit Mr. George, the rent 
of which is applied for the benefit of the parish widows, who are 
furnished annually with one or more gowns all of one colour. 
Sobriety of dress must be enforced, and skittish widows protected 
from their own volatile tastes. It would not do to let the widows 
choose their own gowns. Think of a widow insisting on being pro- 
vided with a book muslin! 

These lands are, as a rule, very conveniently situated, and if they 
were utilised and labourers’ dwellings erected upon them the value of 
the lands would be largely enhanced, and the beneficiaries of the 
charity be no sufferers. Lut by some strange perversity Mr. Jesse 
Collings’s Bill for the Extension of Allotments, amongst its other crude 
and ill-considered provisions, throws serious difficulties in the way of 
erecting any dwellings upon the town lands; and certainly no feoffees 
would with that Bill before them venture to set aside any part of the 
town lands for agricultural dwellings without first applying to the 
Charity Commissioners and getting their express sanction. This is 
the very last thing that any sane dweller in Arcady would propose 
doing. 

Rightly or wrongly, deservedly or not, the high-handed proceed- 
ings of the Charity Commissioners during the last twenty years have 
aroused such an intensity of suspicion, bitterness, fear, resentment, 
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and dislike among the labouring class, as to make them—and, I may 
add, their employers too—willing to submit to any abuses or any 
waste of resources, however grotesque or even demoralising, rather 
than apply to the Charity Commissioners. ‘ While things are let 
alone,’ they say, ‘we know the worst, but we never know the worst 
when the Commissioners move.’ It may or may not be objection- 
able to spend fifty pounds a year in providing old women with 
red cloaks. It may or may not be ‘ pauperising’ to divide the 
rental of thirty acres of good land in buying loaves which are 
solemnly handed out to all comers at the church porch three 
times a year. It may be wasteful to scramble among five parishes 
a specified sum of money, or to lay out another sum in the pur- 
chase of flannels and kerseys—whatever they may be; but King 
Log is better than King Water-snake, and up and down the length 
and breadth of Arcady the ery is loud, and the opinion is all but 
unanimous: ‘ Anything is better than applying to the Charity Com- 
missioners.’ If it were otherwise, one of the difficulties in the 
way of finding sites for agricultural dwellings would be greatly 
lessened ; and in some instances not only the sites, but the houses might 
be provided from funds at our disposal. Here and there money might 
be borrowed upon the security of the town lands, the debt incurred 
being extinguished by annual instalments. 

Pending the removal of such obstacles to improvement as, I trust, 
may sooner or later be swept away, the agricultural poor in the open 
parishes must needs look for deliverance from their low estate to those 
whom God has blessed with the two great gifts of wealth and a gene- 
rous heart. In some cases it will be a mere matter of a few hundreds 
ofpounds ; only in exceptional cases will it be a question of thousands. 
It may happen that here and there the purchase of fifty or sixty acres 
will be the only way out of the difficulty of getting the right land in the 
right place; and the owner, being master of the situation, will not 
forget to put on the screw. Even so it must be remembered that the 
price of land in Arcady is asnothing compared with what it would fetch 
in the suburbs of a great city ; and, once acquired, a further question 
may present itself, whether to re-sell the portion not needed for building 
on, or to attempt a further experiment in the direction of offering a 
chance to the thrifty and enterprising among our peasantry of gradu- 
ally increasing the size of their holdings, and so rising to the status 
of tenants of broad acres, employing labourers in their turn. 

Having due regard to all that has been done in some parishes, and 
much that is being attempted in others, the amount that is needed to 
change the whole face of the open parishes in East Anglia, and to 
raise the level of comfort, sobriety, and self-respect of a whole class, 
would, I am satisfied, be found to be insignificant. Those good people 
who are a trifle impatient, and ask for a guid pro quo even in their 
almsgiving, need never be long without their reward here. That man 
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builds an enduring monument to himself, which his children yjj} 
never be ashamed of, who provides smiling homesteads for the tillers 
of the soil, forced now with a bitter sense of wrong to take any hovel 
that they can get. Nor isthisall. If we can bring these poor fellows to 
believe—that which they now find it almost impossible to believe— 
that there need be no cruel war between class and class, that the rich 
are not the enemies of the poor, that they do not want to grind them 
down, nor keep them down, nor make merchandise of them body and 
soul, but that they do want to help them, raise them, and befriend them; 
if we can draw the labourer into closer and more personal relations 
with a landlord, who shall be other than the agent of an absentee 
proprietor, or some petty huckster living for small gains, or even the 
farmer doing his utmost to get all he can out of his hands, and to 
cheapen their toil—surely we shall have done something in our 
generation, and sown the seed of promise, leaving a harvest of good 
things to come for others to garner. 


Avaustus JESSopp. 
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PLATFORM WOMEN. 


O it is not loud tones and mouthingness, 

Tis not the arms akimbo and large strides, 

That make a woman’s force. The tiniest birds 
With softest downy breasts have passions in them, 
And are brave with love. 


TuErE is no doubt a general tendency amongst women, both in our 
own country and in America, towards public speaking. Why is there 
this tendency, and what is at the bottom of it? for it is not only 
that women for the most part aspire towards a religious ministry in 
their generation (which would be an ambition both intelligible and 
laudable), but that on questions of reform, social as well as moral, in 


political and philanthropic matters, they insist on being seen as well 
as heard. 

We women seem to be specially fitted for the work of teaching ; 
we bring to bear upon it great patience, power of entering into minute 
detail, and, above all, imagination, which enables us to put our- 
selves into the mental condition of our pupils. Although there are 


objections to women as teachers of men, yet there are instances in 


which they have been specially successful. Hypatia, the Alexandrian, 
taught and lectured to men, so did a few noble and highly cultivated 
dames in Italian cities during medieval times. The distinction 
between teaching and speaking is not easy to define, and yet there 
does exist a very marked line of distinction. A teacher does not put 
himself forward, but rather the matter which he has to impart, and 
although his own personality does, and indeed must, pervade his teach- 
ing if it is to be in any degree instinct with life, it is not the main 
part of his business to insist upon it. If he be really a first-rate 
teacher, he keeps himself in the background as much as is consistent 
with making his subject acceptable and intelligible to his pupils. 

The reverse is, and must be, the case in public speaking of any 
kind. The fact of being raised upon a platform, either actual or implied, 
in order to deliver yourself of your opinion on a question, political, 
moral, or religious, demands that your individuality shall be brought 
into the foreground, and shall be made, of necessity, to play a large 
a“ in the effect produced upon your audience. f 

VoL. XV.—No. 85. EE 
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Now, is it intended, or is it desirable, that the personal influence 
of a woman should be employed in this direction? Her beauty or 
her ugliness, her grace or her awkwardness, her charm of voice and 
manner, or her brusqueness of speech and address, is it well that all 
these should be brought to bear upon her audience, and displayed to 
the aid or to the detriment of the cause she advocates ? 

It seems tu me that the personal attributes which play a secondary 
part in teaching, are, in speaking, of primary importance. Here may 
therefore be drawn a true, though by no means the only, line between 
woman as a teacher and woman as a public speaker. Teaching is 
suitable to women because it can be done only on certain subjects and 
within certain limits, and because it implies superiority in the teacher 
over the persons taught, and again, submission on the part of the pupil. 

Yet the question of how far women may go in teaching on religious 
subjects opens so wide a door, and so nearly suggests preaching, which, 
in spite of good and learned opinion to the contrary, appears to an un- 
prejudiced mind to be distinctly forbidden to women by the inspired St. 
Paul, that great caution is needed, if women are to instruct other grown 
men and women in religion, that it does not become preaching. 

The teaching of spiritual and religious truths to children of both 
sexes is so distinctly a woman’s work that no comment upon it can 
be necessary beyond the obvious remark that it would be well if 
more educated women would employ themselves, their high cultiva- 
tion, and their imaginative facuities more largely in this direction, 
I am not now speaking so much of their home duties, because the 
instruction of her own children in religion is understood to be in- 
cumbent on every mother, but rather of the children of the lower 
orders, who are left to be educated (for that is the much-abused word 
which is employed) by crammed machines, who are only capable of 
making other machines of their pupils. And when the mechanical 
principle comes to be applied to religious teaching, in which, if ever, 
appeal should be made through the teacher’s noble faculties of 
imagination and feeling to those of the child, the results are in a 
high degree unsatisfactory. So that here alone a field of wide and 
vast usefulness, of which the end even cannot be foreseen, is open 
to the cultivated woman. 

Again, the woman who makes literature her occupation, and who 
tries to influence or to teach the world by means of her written 
thoughts, and gives it in this way the benefit of her imaginative facul- 
ties, is a public character only in so far as she chooses; her private 
personal feelings may be unknown and even unguessed at; she may 
remain a wholly fictitious personage in the eyes of the world. Ina 
word, the natural right of privacy of the literary man or woman is un- 
invaded, and yet they may influence, have influenced, and will still 
influence, the whole civilised world. Witness, shades of Sir Walter 
Scott, of George Eliot, of Elizabeth Barrett Browning (for whose life 
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among them the Florentines have inscribed their gratitude upon the 
walls of her house), nay, of the great master and depicter of human 
nature itself, to the truth of my assertion. The distinction, there- 
fore, which I have drawn between teaching and public speaking 
exists equally between writers and speakers. 

But teaching and literature are quiet fields of usefulness in 
these days of excitement, and they are hardly enough to satisfy the 
cravings of ambition. A desire to be a visible power in the world 
around us, to exercise a conscious and widely-felt influence on our 
equals of both sexes, to make our opinions on questions, social, moral, 
and religious, heard, and, if possible, entertained by certain sections of 
the public, if not by the world at large, to leave a mark which shall 
be seen by all, and a gap which shall be felt by the many instead of 
the few ; this is woman’s ambition and aim in these latter days. 

And surely a righteous aim, a most worthy ambition! Let women 
only be sure that they are pursuing the right road to their attain- 
ment, that they are not eating ashes for bread, taking bitter for sweet 
and sweet for bitter, darkness for light and light for darkness, that 
they are really gainers, and are not letting what is valuable slip 
from their hold, whilst they are grasping at what may after all 
hardly prove to be a substance worth possessing. 

It is nothing new, this desire to play a public part in the life of 
the world ; educated women of all ages have felt it, and it is only, I 
believe, put prominently forward just now because more women are in 
a position to feel their intellectual power than was formerly the case. 

Names like those of Hypatia, Catherine of Siena, Vittoria Colonna, 
Elizabeth of Hungary, and, nearer our own time, Mrs. Fry and Mrs. 
Nassau Senior, rise to our recollection as among those who, in their 
separate ways, tried to benefit their generation by putting themselves 
personally forward either as public teachers, speakers, or leaders of a 
movement in a new and sometimes startling direction. But of all 
these women, as of one or two still living whose names will readily 
occur, it may be said that they were exceptions, single instances 
perhaps, or nearly single, in their own century. They had followers, 
but scarcely imitators. What they spoke came out as it were in 
spite of themselves; they were enthusiasts pure and simple in the 
diferent causes of morality, religion, ethics, philanthropy. Some of 
these women moved the world at large, not so much because they 
stood upon a platform themselves, but because they were enthusiasts, 
and were therefore able to make their subject assume large propor- 
tions and fill a platform. And enthusiasm is still, as it always has 
been, one of the very few levers by which this world can be raised. 
Thus carried out of and beyond themselves, a few women have moved 
that portion of the world which they desired to lift, and_ ave left 
great names behind them. Were it possible to imitate Jfept success- 
fully, even once a century, the world might be thf#better for it. 
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Meanwhile we are surely in danger of confounding real enthusiasm 
with restless craving for excitement, and absorption in a vital question 
affecting the world at large with the desire for a platform on which 
to exhibit our dissatisfied restlessness. 

How will the world be the better for the public-speaking women 
of our own day is the question before us, for of course the bettering 
of society at large is universally acknowledged to be the object of all 
public speaking and teaching on whatever subject. That immediate 
good results may be traced to women’s work in this direction, among 
educated men and women, as well as among men and women the very 
lowest of the low and most corrupt of the corrupt, no reasonable 
person can doubt. A woman’s powers of persuasion are great, her 
personal attractiveness, be she young or old, is often greater stil}; 
she possesses, as a rule, a larger share of energy and perseverance than 
men, she has an unmistakable gift of speech, she can be eloquent 
and heart-stirring in her appeals to the imagination of her hearers, 

—tven addresses to their sense and reason are not wanting. If she be 
not always cs logical as she is heart-stirring, logic is not what is 
mainly wanted in speakers, though it may be granted that some 
very few women (and only some few men!) have strictly logical minds. 

I would admit all this fully and heartily, and yet I must also 
declare that there are serious intellectual drawbacks (apart from any 
others) to women as public orators. We commonly allow ourselves 
(and this I regard as part of our physical constitution, and dependent 
upon it), when we feel strongly on any subject, to become mentally 
warped in that direction. We are no longer able to see it in its true 
bearings as it stands in relation to other things, it fills our whole 
horizon (justly it may be, and even necessarily), and therefore we see 
no reason why it should not fill the horizon of everyone else, to the 
exclusion and almost to the extinction of matters which are in them- 
selves perhaps equally important, and which may be to other people 
of greater significance than what we have in hand. When, therefore, 
we force our particular subject, as likewise our own special view of it, 
on the minds of others (it may be, less educated minds than our 
own, and therefore in our power as regards the immediate impression 
to be produced upon them), we do certainly achieve our object, we 
oblige our hearers to take our view of the matter, but if it be a 
warped or a one-sided view, how do we thereby contribute to the 
improvement of the world? All teaching is of course open to this 
objection, since a man may be narrow-minded and warped as well as 
a woman, but I believe that we women have this one-sided tendency 
to such a marked degree that we are usually unable to control it. 
Zducation only increases our unfitness as public teachers and speakers, 
since with education our power of using influence fairly or unfairly 
also increases. 

Further, not only is the calm judicial quality usually absent from 
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our natures, but common fairness under argument or opposition of 
any kind is apt to desert us. We are ready to measure ourselves with 
men, and yet we require of them that they shall treat us with the 
courtesy and consideration which used to be accorded to old-fashioned 
weak-minded women, and we lose our self-possession, if not exactly our 
temper, because we have deliberately put ourselves outside the pale 
by our own act and by the declaration of our ability to stand alone. 

Here it becomes desirable to notice, though for a moment only in 
passing, the physical disqualifications of women for any sustained or 
prolonged public effort. Our conditions of being are against us, and 
let those who have made such efforts say whether they have not paid 
either in the quality of their work, or in the health of their bodies, 
and through these, in their tempers, ay, and in their intellects 
too, for the-strain which they have put upon themselves in order 
to sustain their parts. This, however, is hardly a part of our subject, 
and is only a digression, because it applies to actresses, to public 
singers and readers, to medical women, women artists and others, of 
whom we are not speaking, because the following of their professions 
implies no personal display whatever, and may be consistent with 
the utmost actual privacy. 

But admitting all that has been said, and that it cannot be 
denied that, with many drawbacks, the immediate results produced 
by women speakers are great, the question reduces itself to a simple 
one. Is the game worth the candle? Let us weigh the results 
against the grave difficulties to which the present condition of 
women’s minds on this subject is likely in the long run to give rise. 
Already unpleasant consequences are apparent. The attitude of 
some of the best men and women towards women who present them- 
selves upon platforms verges upon repulsion. These are the begin- 
nings of sorrows; and, alas, we women are not far-sighted. We 
commonly act upon impulse, and by this I do not mean that we 
immediately follow an impulse, but that on the whole we are 
governed by impulse. Nay, we care often only for results which we 
can measure, and which we can see are pretty certain to follow closely 
upon our actions. We fail to grasp that, in the long run, we 
may risk the loss of what is more really valuable than any new 
possession; we may forfeit what has been ours by right of in- 
heritance, by long centuries of possession, what might have been ours, 
or, better still, the world’s, for centuries to come. 

In self-assertion we lose respect. By insisting upon our own opinion 
on subjects of which, owing to our condition as well as our education, 
we cannot see or understand all the bearings, we let go the justly and 
righteously high honour in which on certain points the instincts of 
a woman have always been held. By demanding as our right (what 
ean be accorded only to our pertinacity) power in political and social 
affairs, we are losing, insensibly and gradually it may be, but still 
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losing, the natural influence which belongs to every Woman more or 
less, according to her own force of character, over the men and women 
who come within her private circle, and who are therefore naturally 
under the dominion of her personal attractiveness. Women who are 
exhibiting themselves, their persons, talents, and opinions, upon plat- 
forms (for exhibiting is often the only word to use), these also, 
although they may perhaps be doing a certain amount of immediate 
good in their own line, are unconsciously helping to lower the 
standard of womanhood in the eyes of the world at large. They are 
descending from their firm pedestal hewn from the solid rock of the 
honour and glory, aye, and the heroism of their sex in ages past, and 
are anxiously engaged in scrambling up a ladder, each treading upon 
the other’s heels, and trying to get to the top first in spite of broken 
steps. It will be well if the ladder itself be not destined soon to 
give way under the unnatural pressure, long before the wished-for 
platform of the house-top is reached. They are bartering the ac- 
knowledged sovereignty and boundless influence of gentleness, softness, 
and quiet dignity, which once belonged to them as an undisputed 
right, for an uncertain kingdom, held by declamation and opinion- 
ativeness and by determined meddling with legislation, the very drift 
of some of which they are unable to appreciate. It is just possible 
that occasionally a man’s vanity may lead him to allow his wife to 
distinguish herself upon a platform, even though at the same time 
the display may lower herself in his eyes, but what is to become of all 
the finer delicacy of feeling, and of the quiet, almost nameless, intan- 
gible quality which we call influence? For a platform woman must 
strive, she must oppose herself to those who differ from her; she may 
have to suffer rudeness and contempt at their hands, she must assert 
herself, and make herself a very different creature from that which we 
should wish our children to possess as a recollection of their mothers, 
or our brothers of their sisters. 

To rub off the bloom, to blow away the aroma, so soon alas! 
got rid of that we appear hardly to be aware any longer of its existence, 
to banish good taste, the appreciation for what is refined and retiring 
and fitting in a woman’s nature, and to do all this in the name of 
religion or philanthropy, is this to improve the world at large? We 
present ourselves before our children or our younger sisters as 
talking machines, too often one-sided, with only one idea, as speci- 
mens of what they too may become when by aid of our example 
they shall have rid themselves of all latent feelings of retirement, 
and quietness, and dislike of being stared at bodily and spiritually by 
the multitude, and shall have put on, like their elders, a panoply of 
self-assertion which gradually thickens and becomes a brazen front 
upon which nothing short of an arrow or a sword-thrust can make a 
mark or leave an impression. 

It will be objected that these are hard words, that they do not 
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adequately describe many of the cultivated women who speak in 
public, and who are yet gentle and quiet in their homes, and tem- 
perate even in their mental attitude towards others. That such 
women exist I am well aware, but they are found now chiefly among 
the old-fashioned leaders of what used to be called the ‘ blue-stockings,’ 
and they are fast giving way to the more pushing and exaggerated 
sort of woman. These kindly ladies still get up, spectacled and 
scientific-looking, and read papers at Social Science Congresses, or 
mildly address young women on abstruse and purely intellectual 
subjects, but they are not to be spoken of in the same breath with 
their more advanced sisters. 

The mental and moral condition which the modern platform woman 
herself exhibits is the surest proof of the mischief which public 
speaking is working by her agency on the community at large—the 
gradual hardening of the countenance and of the external manner and 
address, indicating too surely the real repression going on within of 
much that is lovable and admirable in a woman. No repose, cut- 
wardly or mentally, is to be found in her society, she produces a strong 
impression of unnaturalness, and of living in antagonism with the 
world around her; an unfortunate frame of mind which has to be 
fostered, since her position is not yet, thank heaven, by any means 
an assured one, and must be struggled for and pursued under pro- 
test from a large section of both sexes. Who does not know the 
shudder with which a sensitive, highly wrought, fastidious man or 
woman speaks of those whose persons are continually before the 
world, whose names are bandied about, whose principles are discussed 
in half the drawing-rooms of London? ‘That dreadful woman’ is the 
mildest term applied to them. Even the harder-natured part of the 
community receives shocks from its public-speaking sisters occasionally 
with a shrug of the shoulders, and makes jokes at their expense. 
And the meaning of it all is that the women who take up a personally 
prominent position in the world are distasteful to the good sense and 
refined feeling of the majority, and therefore that female influence in 
the world is degenerating. Their power may be increasing (but that 
I take leave still to doubt), but in their proper sphere, a small, it 
may be only a home circle, their once all-powerful influence is waning. 
Would not true width of intellect, true largeness of heart and soul, 
be shown by submitting to live in what seems a small space— 
by seeking to influence what appear to be few men and women, to 
bring up a few children faithfully—by realising that a narrow sphere 
does not imply narrow sympathy—that in fact ‘ the growing good of 
the world is partly dependent on unhistoric acts, and that things are 
not so ill with you and me as they might have been is half owing to 
the number who lived faithfully a hidden life, and rest in unvisited 
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OPENING NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
ON SUNDAY. 


Tue question of throwing open museums, art galleries, and libraries 
to the public during certain hours on Sundays, or, to put it shortly 
and to use the colloquial expression, the question of ‘ Sunday opening,’ 
is one which attracts a good deal of attention. Two societies are 
actively engaged in advocating and two are employed in combating, 
with equal vigour, the views comprised in ‘ Sunday opening.’ The 
subject cannot be said to be one of first-rate importance, yet many 
people are much interested in it, and the interest felt is much deeper 
than the commotion on the surface would seem to imply. This is 
always the case in social questions, and indeed in political questions 
also, which do not follow the lines of party cleavage. Party machinery 
cannot be brought into play, and the absence of party virulence is 
mistaken for lack of vitality. Public opinion, though existing in 
potential strength, is expressionless and almost dumb for want of a 
proper organ. ‘ Sunday opening’ is not likely to be used as a rally- 
ing cry by either of the great political parties, and it has not yet 
been made a test question at elections. It is not a subject that 
lends itself to oratory; it is true it appeals to common sense, and 
invokes the great principle of freedom and liberty of conscience, but, 
as it does not involve direful disabilities or painful persecution, it 
fails to carry to the minds of men any fervid feeling of injustice. 
It is frequently asserted that those for whose benefit Sunday open- 
ing is designed, care nothing whatever about the matter, and that if 
the doors of all the art galleries, libraries, and museums in the 
country were thrown open, the persons who are at present practically 
excluded, that is members, generally speaking, of the working classes, 
would not avail themselves of the privilege of entering. Two fallacies 
are involved in this statement. In the first place multitudes of 
Englishmen and Englishwomen, not usually included in the term 
‘ working class,’ are personally interested in this matter ; and secondly, 
great numbers of artisans and others similarly cireumstanced have 
shown that they would utilise opportunities of visiting museums, and 
that they are anxious for Sunday opening. Many working men have 
taken much trouble on behalf of the cause, and numbers have wel- 
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comed with eagerngss the opportunities of visiting those public 
jnstitutions in provincial towns, and those private galleries in the 
metropolis, that have from time to time been opened on the day of 
rest. All clerks in public offices, in lawyers’ offices, and in banks and 
commercial houses, teachers of both sexes, salesmen and saleswomen, 
and all the men, women, boys and girls employed in shops—all those, 
in fact, who are of necessity kept at work of any kind during the 
working days of the week, are deeply concerned in this matter. That 
numbers of the artisan class thronghout the country are most earnestly 
anxious to bring about the accomplishment of this social reform is 
evidenced by the efforts they have made in the great towns and cities 
of the provinces— efforts which in many instances have been crowned 
with success; and it is clearly shown that a numerous body of 
London working men are in favour of Sunday opening by the 
petitions presented by them to Parliament, by the demonstration 
which took place some years ago, when 25,000 men demanded ad- 
thission to the British Museum, by their action in reference to the 
rejection of Mr. Howard’s motion in the House of Commons the year 
before last, and by other significant facts. 

The history of the movement in favour of Sunday opening was 
so peculiar last year, and the facts connected with it are so liable to 
be misunderstood, that some explanation is necessary before at- 
tempting to discuss the merits of the main question. On the !9th 
of May, 1882, Mr. George Howard, member for East Cumberland, 
brought forward the following resolution in the House of 
Commons :— 
That, seeing the success which has attended the action of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in opening on Sundays the national museums and galleries in the suburban 
districts of London, and in the city of Dublin, this Ifouse is of opinion that the 
time has arrived for extending this action to all museums and galleries supported 


by national funds. 


He was defeated by a majority of 125, and the cause of Sunday 
opening in the metropolis received, apparently, a knock-down blow. 
On the 8th of May, 1883, I had the honour of moving in the House 
of Lords :— 

That, seeing the success which has attended the action of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in opening on Sundays the national museums and galleries in the suburban 
districts of London, and in the city of Dublin, and whereas this House was last 
session informed by Her Majesty’s Government that no opposition to Sunday 
opening, so far as it had already gone, had come before them, this House is of 
opinion that the time has arrived for extending the policy of Sunday opening to all 
museums and galleries supported by national funds. 


Although the Upper House showed itself to be more impressed 
than the House of Commons in favour of the principle of toleration 
and liberty of conscience, a further buffet was given to those prin- 
ciples through the instrumentality of a majority of twenty-four. The 
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fate of both resolutions in Parliament was somewhat disastrous, and 
afforded the opponents of Sunday opening a strong, but utterly 
fallacious argument. A slight examination, and very little reflection 
will suffice to show that the action of the House of Commons was to 
a considerable extent—and the action of the House of Lords was to 
still greater extent—due to a misconception of facts. Mr. Broad- 
hurst, member for Stoke-on-Trent, spoke and voted against Mr, 
Howard’s resolution in the House of Commons. It was assumed that 
Mr. Broadhurst spoke with the authority of a working man represent- 
ing working men on a subject especially affecting their interests; 
and his speech, powerful enough in itself, was invested with addi- 
tional authority on that account. Not only was the opinion of the 
House influenced by this consideration, but opinion out of doors was 
greatly affected also. The organs especially devoted to the opposi- 
tion of Sunday opening, and the metropolitan press generally, loudly 
proclaimed that the working men had spoken through their chosen 
representative—a man of their own class—entirely ignoring the fact 
that Mr. Burt, member for Morpeth, who has an equal right to speak 
as a working man, and representative of working men, spoke and 
voted in favour of the resolution. Much dissatisfaction, not with Mr. 
Broadhurst’s individual action in the House, but with the undue impor- 
tance attached to it, was felt by London working men, and eventually 
found expression at a meeting in connection with the Working Men’s 
Club and Institute Union, at which Mr. Hodgson Pratt was requested 
to invite the various London working men’s trade societies, clubs, 
and unions, to send representatives to a meeting, and to consider the 
subject. A meeting was accordingly convened and held on the Ist of 
July, 1882. The London Workmen’s Sunday Committee was then 
formed, and the following resolution was unanimously agreed to: 
That the chairman and the honorary secretary be requested to invite the whole 
of the working men’s clubs, trade societies, and other working men’s organisations 
of London, to send delegates to a general representative meeting, in order that it 
may be authoritatively settled what really is the opinion of the working men of 
this metropolis on the late speech of Mr. Broadhurst in the House of Commons on 
the question of opening museums on Sundays, Further, in order that the meeting 
may be thoroughly representative, that the Committees of the Sunday Society, the 
National Sunday League, the Lord’s Day Observance Society, and the Working 
Men’s Lord’s Day Rest Association, be informed of the meeting, and be invited to 
send representatives. 
Invitations having been sent out in obedience to this resolution, 
a delegate meeting assembled early in the December following, when 
it was found that, after full debate, twenty-three working men’s clubs, 
having 8,489 members, twenty-eight trade societies, containing 19,537 
members, the London Trades’ Council, representing 15,480 persons, and 
ten miscellaneous labour organisations, having 1,976 members, making 
a total of sixty-one societies, comprising 45,482 members, had sent 
delegates instructed to vote in favour of Sunday opening, whereas 
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oily one working men’s club, having 210 members, and one trades’ 
society, having 326 members, making a total of two societies contain- 
ing 536 members, had authorised their delegates to vote against the 
question. 

The preponderance of opinion in favour of Sunday opening is, 
asshown by these figures, overwhelming ; nor is it seriously diminished 








, 
. by certain deductions which must be made, owing to the fact that 
‘that some individual members of trades’ societies were members also of the 
sent London Trades’ Council, and were of necessity counted twice over. 
ests ; Speaking officially for a deputation received by Lord Granville at 
addi. the Foreign Office on the 7th of May, 1883, Mr. Fishbourne, the 
F the seretary of the London Working Men’s Sunday Association, stated 
: Was that the full deduction to be made in consequence of this overlapping 
posi- was 4,000. The total number of members represented by delegates 
udly in favour of Sunday opening must therefore have exceeded 40,000 
osen men. It is not, and never has been, claimed that, of necessity, every 
fact individual of these 40,000 is in favour of Sunday opening; but it is 
veak certain that, on a fair understanding of the question, and after 
and deliberation and debate, these 40,000 men, members of various trade 
Mr. and other labour associations and clubs, instructed delegates returned 
por by majorities—and large majorities—to vote for Sunday opening. 
ally The delegates having met in St. James’s Hall on the 11th of 
en’s December, 1883, it was found that the representatives of the minority 
ted had not thought it worth while to put in an appearance, and it was 
abs, wanimously resolyed— 
. That we, the elected representatives of working men’s clubs, trade socivties, and 
ether working class organisations of London, hereby protest against the action of 
1en Mr. Henry Broadhurst in opposing, in the name of the working classes, the reso- 


lution of Mr. George Hloward and Mr. Thomas Burt for the opening of the national 
museums on Sundays, and we declare that those we represent strongly desire to see 





ole extended to London the policy of Sunday opening which has proved such an un- 
¢ mixed good to our fellow-workmen in Birmingham, Manchester, and other 
of provincial towns. 

he This meeting at St. James’s Hall was the largest representative 
Pes meeting of working men that has been held in London for many 
ng years past. It was absolutely free and open to all working class or- 
to ganisations, and yet the opposition, which subsequently took the form 

of irresponsible pamphleteering, found no place in the proceedings. 

n, This remarkable demonstration of opinion very naturally struck 
n consternation in the ranks of the opposition, and various objections 
8, and suggestions of a deprecatory character were put forward by the 
7 Lord’s Day Rest Association. It was asked, for instance, why, out of 
d 1,900 societies existing in the London district, sixty-two only were 
g tepresented at the meeting. The question appeared pertinent, yet the 
t answer must surely have been perfectly well known to the Lord’s Day 
s Rest Association. The only fair way in which the views of a number 
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of clubs or other combinations of men can be ascertained is by the 
appointment of delegates instructed, after discussion, to vote for or 
against the question in dispute in accordance with the will of the 
societies they represent. The Committee of the London Working Men's 
Sunday Society accordingly called for the appointment of delegates, 
But it transpired that, owing to the nature of their constitution and 
rules, 90 per cent. of the metropolitan clubs and societies were pre. 
cluded from taking any action in the matter. The Committee might 
have adopted the plan subsequently carried out by the Lord’s Day 
Rest Association, and have asked merely for the opinions of the 
secretaries of the various societies, but they preferred availing 
themselves only of valuable and trustworthy evidence. This effort, 
therefore, to shake the weighty testimony in favour of Sunday open- 
ing given by the meeting in St. James’s Hall, resulted in failure. 

Some answer was however necessary, and the Lord’s Day Rest 
Association undertook to supply one. They relied upon the over- 
lapping of votes and cases of duplicate voting already mentioned, 
to overthrow the bona fides of the proceedings, and to entirely 
discredit the meeting. Unfortunately for them they went too far, 
Their zeal got the better of their discretion, and they published a 
circular which certainly reflects more credit upon their energy and 
vigour than upon their accuracy or common sense. They attempted 
to prove that in all cases votes were counted twice, or even more 
than twice over. They asserted that the total number of 45,000 
ought to be reduced by one half. 

The analysis given in the accompanying table will show how far 
the accusations of the Lord’s Day Rest Association can be relied upon. 


| Numbers actually 
| represented by 
Numbers asserted] to have been counted twice over, : London Trades’ 
Circular of Lord’s Day Rest Association Council, and con- 
sequently counted | 
twice over 


Amount of mis- | 
representation | 
and exaggeration 
by Lord’s Day | 
test Association | 


House Painters. ‘ ; ; ‘ . 1,000 500 500 
Barge Builders . : ‘ ‘ : . 120 | 120 
City of London Ladies’ Shoemakers . , 600 300 300 
Operative Bricklayers, Hampstead Branch 35 35 — 
East London French Polishers . , ’ 45 0 45 
| Alliance Cabinet Makers . i ; . 1,750 824 926 
Bookbinders and Machine Rulers : ‘ 180 180 — 
West End Ladies’ Boot and Shoemakers . 240 200 40 
| Boot and Shoe Riveters . : ‘ » 296 400 825 
West End Boot Closers . ; : 4 30 | 30 — 
Progressive Cabinet Makers. ; : 150 100 50 
Stone Carvers . * ; i ‘ ‘ 70 78 | (less 8) 
London Central Painters . war ‘ 90 100 | (lesa 10) 
City Painters . ‘ ; : ‘ , 06 | 96 








ee 6,631 | 2,963 
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In their circular it is stated that the societies named were included in 
the London Trades’ Council, and their members consequently counted 
twice over. For the sake of convenience I have placed the real facts 
alongside the facts as claimed by the Lord’s Day Rest Association. 

It will thus be seen that this second attempt to damage the 
delegate meeting in St. James's Hall was attended with no better 
success than the first. Finding it impossible to discredit the meet- 
ing, the Lord’s Day Rest Association stated that they would appeal 
‘to the working-class organisations’ on the subject, a declaration 
which was hailed with such pleasure by the Sunday Society that 
they offered to defray the whole cost of publishing the returns. In 
this case also the proceedings of the Lord’s Day Rest Association 
were characterised by more audacity than prudence, by grand and 
vigorous conception rather than by accuracy in detail. A cursory 
examination into the nature of the societies which the Lord’s Day 
Rest Association are pleased to call ‘ working-class organisations,’ and 
a glance at the circular sent to them for signature, are sufficient to 
dispel any illusion concerning the value of the information collected 


by such means and from sucha source. The returns furnished to 


the Lord’s Day Rest Association cannot, even by the wildest flight of 
imagination, be held to embody the views of working men on any 
subject, still less do they set forth their opinions on the question 
The appeal was made to imaginary working 


of Sunday opening. 
A more useless, 


men, and the issue was not even accurately stated. 
untrustworthy set of figures were never collected by any body for 
any purpose. Nevertheless they had their effect upon the House 
of Lords. In publishing their returns at the moment they did, the 
Lord’s Day Rest Association showed an admirable knowledge of 
tactics. They allowed members of the House just time enough to 
read the returns, but not sufficient time to discover the worthlessness 
of them. 

Two or three days before I had the honour of moving a resolution 
in the House of Lords in favour of opening the national galleries and 
museums during Sunday afternoons, while the attack was in the act of 
development, the enemy suddenly unmasked a battery and plumped 
a tremendous shot into my lines in the shape of a statement which 
went the round of the papers, to the effect that 480,725 members 
of ‘trades’ unions, working men’s clubs and institutes, and other 
working class organisations’ had replied to the inquiries of the Lord’s 
Day Rest Association, and had negatived the question of Sunday 
opening. Such a discharge of statistics would be embarrassing at 
any time; but in this case it was doubly confusing, for there re- 
mained only a few hours in which to examine the statistics, and, if 
possible, invalidate the deductions drawn from them. Yet this might 
have been accomplished by reference to a copy of the returns; but 
though I wrote to both the Lord’s Day Rest Association and the 
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Lord’s Day Observance Society, I failed to obtain a copy, and had to 
face this tremendous array of figures in the House of Lords, with 
no better weapon than a mere assertion of their worthlessness. That 
they were faulty was certain, but no proof was immediately at hand, 
I was smothered under the mass of dry rubbish thus suddenly shot 
upon me, and the judgment of the House was clouded by the dust 
arising from it. 

Tet us examine for a moment the nature of the issue placed 
before the ‘ trades’ unions, trade societies, and working men’s organi- 
sations,’ and consider the character and value of the answers elicited, 
The circular issued by the Lord’s Day Rest Association, and sent to 
all these societies, runs thus :— 

The Committee, or Managers, of the undermentioned Society approve of the 
amendment proposed by Mr. Broadhurst, M.P.,in Parliament, for opposing the 
increase of Sunday labour. (The italics are my own.) 

Name of Secretary or Officer. . : 

Name of Society ‘ ; ‘ : 

State number of Members or Subscribers, if possible 

Address . , ‘ , , ° ‘ . : 

Do you sign this officially, on behalf of your Society, or in your individual 
capacity ? 

Answer . 

Remarks : ? : é ‘ ; 

It is obvious that a totally false issue was placed before the 
societies in this circular. They are asked whether they approve of an 
amendment opposing the increase of Sunday labour. The question 
as it shaped itself in the minds of men who took no particular inter- 
est in the matter, and knew nothing about Mr. Broadhurst or his 

amendment, was simply ‘ Are you, or are you not in favour of being 
obliged to work on Sundays?’ No difference of opinion was likely to 
arise on that point. But the Lord’s Day Rest Association calmly 
took the whole case for granted. They assumed what we deny, 
namely, that Sunday opening will lead to Sunday labour. The ques- 
tion was most unfairly put. As well might the Sunday Society send 
out a circular, stamped and addressed, desiring to know whether the 
recipient is disposed to increase human happiness and contentment, 
and claim that all answers in the affirmative are favourable to 
Sunday opening. The case not having been fairly stated, the opi- 
nions of the 2,335 societies, containing 480,725 members, asserted by 
the Lord’s Day Rest Association to be hostile to Sunday opening, are 
not worth the paper on which they were printed. If they indicate 
anything, they merely show that Sunday is valued as a day of rest 
by many people—a proposition which, as far as I know, was never 
in dispute. Moreover, it will be observed that the form does not 
provide for recording the opinion of any members except those who are 
committeemen or managers. The absurdity of such a method of in- 
quiry is demonstrated by the curious question at the foot of the circular. 
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Even if the question were fairly stated, the figures quoted by the 
Lord’s Day Rest Association are valueless to prove it or any other 
proposition, as a slight examination will suffice to show. It is a pity 
that in speaking of the ‘trades’ unions, working-men’s clubs, and 
other societies,’ the Lord’s Day Rest Association did not enter into 
details of the nature of the ‘ other societies.’ I will endeavour to do 
go forthem. It will be convenient to deal first with what is com- 
monly known as the London district; that is to say, with the metro- 
polis, together with such places as Woolwich, Barnet, Eltham, 
Beckenham, Waltham Abbey, Willesden, Tottenham, Kingston-on- 
Thames, Finchley, Bexley Heath, Brentwood, Hounslow Heath, &c. 

An analysis of the figures quoted by the Lord’s Day Rest Associa- 
tion shows that the total of 210 societies, of which the full strength 
isin each case returned, is composed of twenty-five Good Templars’ 
Societies, five Church of England Temperance Societies, six Blue 
Ribbon Army Societies, five Total Abstinence Societies, eighteen 
Sons of Temperance Societies, seven Mission Societies, six Bible 
(lasses, five Christian Associations, one Lord’s Day Rest Association (!), 
one Free Reading Room, one Youths’ Institute, thirty-nine Clubs 
and Institutes, inclusive of one Natural History Society, four Debating 
Societies, eighteen Young Men’s Societies, Young Men’s Mutual 
Improvement Societies, Sunday School Societies, Chapel Associations, 
&., and one Sympathetic Society, one Co-operative Society, one 
Night-school, one Mothers’ Meeting, making a total of 122 societies, 
with 15,573 members. Then come the real trade societies (which 
include one workshop), viz., Amalgamated Union of Operative Bakers, 
Amalgamated Union of Millers (Deptford), Women Bookbinders’ 
Society, Amalgamated Society of Farriers, Britannia Works, Cork- 
cutters’ Trade and Friendly Society, Kingston-on-Thames Carpenters 
and Joiners, Dressmakers Milliners and Mantle-makers, Wire Weavers, 
Amalgamated Carpenters and Joiners, London Upholsterers, Friends 
of Industry, Operative Brickmakers. Here, then, are twelve societies, 
ofwhich two are composed of women and are more properly described 
as‘ Friendly ’ than as ‘ Trade’ Associations, and one of which is a 
workshop. But counting them all, they number, as nearly as can be 
estimated, only 2,462 members. These alone should have been in- 
cluded in an inquiry into the feelings of working men on the question 
of Sunday opening. 

Turning to the provincial districts, an analysis conducted on the 
principle I have observed in dealing with the London area shows 
that out of a total of 2,110 associations containing 436,409 members, 
35 societies only, containing 102,021 members, can be included 
among trade organisations. The balance is composed of Oddfellows, 
Foresters, Druids, Shepherds, Free Gardeners, Ancient Britons, Hearts 
of Oak, Freemasons, Life Assurance Co-operative, Church of England 
Temperance and Blue Ribbon Army Societies, Good Templars 
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(Rechabite), Young Men’s Christian Associations, Mutual Improve. 
ment Societies, Missions, Clubs, Institutes, Reading Rooms, Debating 
Clubs, Friendly Societies, Burial Clubs, Widows and Orphans’ Funds, 
Benefit Societies, &c. These various societies contain about 134,388 
members. 

It will thus be seen that the stupendous expression of opinion 
on the part of working men against Sunday opening dwindles down 
on examination to very small proportions, and becoming ‘ small by 
degrees and beautifully less,’ results in the fact that throughout the 
whole country 47 trade societies, numbering 104,483 members, re. 
sponded to the appeal of the Lord’s Day Rest Association, and pro. 
nounced, not against Sunday opening, but in favour of an unknown 
amendment stated by the Lord’s Day Rest Association to be aimed 
in opposition to an attempt to encourage Sunday labour. 

But the figures quoted by the Lord’s Day Rest Association are of 
comparatively little value even when reduced to their just proportions, 
It is necessary to bear in mind that in most, if not in all the important 
organisations, the votes or opinions of the members do not appear to 
have been taken. It is more than likely that the question of Sunday 
opening never had been mooted in these societies, and was not under- 
stood by the members composing them. The officials alone were com- 
municated with; and, even before them, it was placed by the circular 
of the Lord’s Day Rest Association in a most distorted form. The point 
at issue appears to have been argued, not as against the Sunday opening 
of museums, but as against the opening of workshops on Sundays. 

Moreover, the resolutions before Parliament, and the question that 
so agitated the Lord’s Day Rest Association, affected the metropolis 
only. It is as unfair to bring the opinions of provincial towns to bear 
upon the metropolis, in a matter of this kind, as it would be to insist 
upon opening a museum in Glasgow on Sunday in obedience toa 
demand on the part of the working men of London. At the great 
delegate meeting at St. James’s Hall already alluded to, twenty-eight 
London trade societies, containing about 35,000 members, together 
with certain miscellaneous labour organisations comprising 11,000 
members, pronounced against Mr. Broadhurst’s amendment and in 
favour of Sunday opening in London. As a set-off to this expression 
of opinion, all that the Lord’s Day Rest Association can do is to claim 
one trade society, numbering 326 members, and one working men’s club, 
having 210 members, as being opposed to Sunday opening. In the case 
of the St. James’s Hall meeting, delegates were appointed to vote in 
favour of, or against, Sunday opening, after deliberate debate on the 
true issue, with the result as stated. In the case of the Lord’s Day 
Rest Association returns, the issue was not fairly stated, and the 
secretary of each society appears merely to have recorded what he 
conceived to be the opinion of the society as a whole, for there is no 
evidence to show that any steps were taken to ascertain the views of 
individual members. It is, to say the least of it, remarkable, that 
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after commenting upon the iniquity perpetrated by the Sunday 
Society in counting twice over some of the votes given in favour of 
Sunday opening, the Lord’s Day Rest Association should, in spite of 
the example of their opponents, commit the same error in a vastly 
aggravated form. As I have already explained, a certain overlap- 
ping was unavoidable in the case of the delegate meeting in St. 
James’s Hall. It was acknowledged, and a proper reduction was 
made on account of it ; for it was stated that in estimating the num- 
bers represented at the delegate meeting, about three thousand votes 
were counted twice over; but in the statistics furnished by the 
Lord’s Day Rest Association there is a probability, amounting to 
absolute certainty, of not only duplicate counting, but of complex 
and manifold voting of the most involved character. This is easily 
shown. Let us suppose, by way of illustration, that a certain 
working-man is a member of a trades’ union, of the local Parlia- 
mentary Debating Club, and of the Working-men’s Institute; he has 
also for years belonged to the Druids, and to a Provident Insurance 
Club; if he is not a member of a Bible Class, he is a member of a 
Secular Society ; if not one of the Blue Ribbon Army, he is a respected 
member of some social club; and if taxation and representation are to 
go together, he, as a consumer of exciseable spirits, is certainly at least 
as fully entitled to a vote in that capacity as his brother of the Blue 
Ribbon Army. Possibly he may also belong to a goose, or fish, or pig 
club. Furthermore, he may be a member of the Sunday Society, or 
of the Working Men’s Sunday Association ; and he may, with a modesty 
equal to a member of the Lord’s Day Rest Association, register his 
vote in that capacity on this question. In his capacity as member 
of these various clubs he is the happy possessor of a great number of 
votes in his own right. But that is not all: suppose, further, that 
he has a wife, and that their union has been blessed with a son and 
daughter not yet out of their teens. The boy is a member of a 
youths’ mutual improvement society, or of a cricket club; they are 
all three members of some of the above mentioned bodies, except- 
ing of course the Whisky Club. His wife diligently attends the 
Mothers’ Meeting, while the daughter has been drawn into the 
Sympathetic Society; and so this typical working-man, when it is 
found necessary to defeat and astound an unsuspecting opponent, can 
be made to represent some twenty votes at least. 

Thus, by canvassing not only every large town, but also every 
village and hamlet of the kingdom, and by resorting to a process of 
endless repetition of votes, the Lord’s Day Rest Association did for a 
time contrive to swamp the deliberately formed and plainly expressed 
opinion of a large number of working men in the metropolis. They 
succeeded in harassing their opponents, but at the cost of also mishead-— 
ing their advocates in Parliament, who had neither the timggforOppor- 
tunity necessary to enable them to analyse the statisgfes furnished 
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them and discover the worthlessness of their character. Sufficient 
has been said, I think, to show that the question of Sunday opening 
was debated in the House of Lords last year under very unfavourable 
circumstances ; it was not in fact debated upon its real merits at all, 

The resolution in favour of opening the National Gallery, British 
Museum, and South Kensington Museum on Sundays was not met 
by a distinct negative, but countered by an amendment proposing 
that these institutions should be opened on week days between the 
hours of seven and ten at night, thereby acknowledging that certain 
classes among us are at present deprived of a reasonable opportunity 
of visiting the national institutions. The House cannot fail to have 
been somewhat misled by the nature of the amendment. It did not 
vote on the merits of the question at all, but merely expressed a wish 
that working men should be admitted to the national institutions 
between the hours of seven and ten during certain days of the week—a 
wish which could not, however, be carried into practical effect. The 
amendment was carried by a majority of twenty-four, but it could not 
be, and was not intended to be, made operative. No sooner was the 
division taken than an amendment to the amendment was moved and 
carried in an almost empty House, which practically suspended the 
operation of the amended motion for an indefinite time. The main 
question of Sunday opening was thus quietly shelved on a side issue. 

A careful examination of facts and figures will, I confidently 
believe, bear out the assertion that a majority, or if not a majority, 
at any rate a large and intelligent minority, of working men, and 
others not generally included in that class but whose duties and 
professions occupy their whole time during week days, are in favour 
of Sunday opening in the metropolis. 

But, without debating further on that point, I maintain that 
the boon should be granted at the request of even a small minority. 
The numerical strength of public opinion against Sunday opening 
is really unimportant in argument. The toleration of minorities, in 
matters of conscience, is a recognised principle among us, Sunday 
opening implies no compulsion ; those who advocate it are animated 
by no desire to force or to induce any man to violate his con- 
scientious scruples. They merely pray for liberty of action for those 
who conscientiously believe that the transformation of Sunday from 
a day of idleness into a day of rest will be socially, morally, physically, 
and religiously beneficial to them. Looking at the matter froma 
religious point of view, the concession of Sunday opening cannot be 
withheld without departing from those canons of liberty of conscience 
upon which we go fondly pride ourselves, and by means of which 
Roman Catholics and Nonconformists have been saved from religious 
persecution and freed from civil disabilities, Surveying it from 4 
civil standpoint, Sunday opening ought to be granted unless it can be 
shown to contain germs certain to develop into great evils to the 
nation. I believe Sunday opening to be advisable in the interest of 
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the secular wants of the people, in the interest of religion, in the 
interest of Sunday as a day set apart for rest ; and I will endeavour 
shortly to set forth the grounds of my belief. 

I presume most men are agreed that appreciation of beauty, 
acquaintance with art in the widest sense, artistic feeling, knowledge 
of literature, and interest in ecientific subjects, are beneficial to a 
people. Sabbatarians have objected that art sometimes has a demo- 
ralising tendency. That may be true under certain circumstances toa 
very slight extent; but the same may be said of literature, yet no sane 
person would suggest that children ought not to be taught to read 
because immoral subjects are treated of in some books. Art can 
exercise a bad influence on the characters of those only who are 
unacquainted with art. The danger lies in ignorance. A true per- 
ception of art cannot fail to exercise a civilising and harmonising 
influence upon the human mind. Moreover, it adds a great charm 
to existence. I do not mean to say that it can all at once be made 
to enter very largely into the lives of the mass of our wage-earning 
population. If every fair opportunity were given for the develop- 
ment of the artistic perceptions, some time must necessarily elapse 
before art would exercise any marked influence upon the habits 
of mind and modes of thought of great masses of people. But it 
would exert some influence, and that influence would be good. 
The surroundings among which multitudes of English men and 
women spend their days are depressing and unlovely in the extreme. 
During all the days of their strength they are bound to move in dull 
monotonous routine. Their perceptions are stunted from lack of 
sustenance, or poisoned by pernicious food. From birth to death 
their senses are outraged by unwholesome smells, evil sights, and 
discordant sounds. Whatever good modern civilisation may have 
produced, it has undoubtedly wrought one great evil. Beauty in 
nature appears to be incompatible with the energy of man as exhi- 
bited in engineering, mining, and manufacturing. In conquering 
nature man has dealt many heavy blows, and has marred the beauty 
of her countenance. In the struggle for wealth, amid the turmoil 
of this materialistic age, man has almost forgotten that he is a 
composite animal. He tries to persuade himself that food, clothing, 
and shelter comprise all that is necessary for a fairly happy life. 
Material comforts are not all-sufficing; the mental palate must be 
pleased, and wholesome food must be supplied to the mind as well 
as to the body. Large towns, mining and manufacturing industries, 
make the aspect of nature hideous. The rich workers can escape, for 
atime at any rate, and refresh themselves among the fairest scenes 
the earth can show, but the poor workers cannot. The beautiful in 
nature is denied to them, it is necessarily unattainable; but beauty 
in art is attainable, it is denied them only by the folly and injustice 
of their fellow men. 

FF2 
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A very slight acquaintance with art is sufficient to create a taste 
for art, and in the cultivation of that taste a large and new field 
of enjoyment opens out, novel trains of thought are induced, and 
men are helped to raise themselves for a little while above the 
troubles, annoyances, and sordid circumstances that to a great ex. 
tent make up their every-day life. There is no natural inaptitude 
for art among the English people; on the contrary, evidence of 
an instinct and craving in this direction may be found in the 
poorest homes. But not only is no attempt made to assist the poor 
in developing their natural instincts, but they are not even allowed an 
opportunity of helping themselves. It is beyond the power of man at 
present to reconcile external beauty with the outward and visible signs 
and effects of a busy, manufacturing, materialistic age; but it is not 
beyond his power to do something to counteract the debasing tenden- 
cies of our civilisation. By art I understand not only the fine arts, 
but every product of human ingenuity into the conception and exe- 
cution of which artistic feeling enters, This phase of art is especially 
interesting to handicraftsmen and artisans. Men engaged in designing, 
or carrying out the designs of others, are always interested in study- 
ing the productions of their fellow workers of other countries or of 
former times in that particular branch of industry to which their 
own lives are devoted. The best specimens of modern and ancient 
work in wood, metals, and textile materials are to be found in our 
national collections, and might afford a fund of interest to our 

-artisans. A more intimate acquaintance with these collections would 
prove not only interesting, but materially beneficial to working-men, 
.for a desire to excel is always stimulated by comparison of one’s own 
.work with the superior work of others. The tendency of the age, 
. lying as it does in the direction of cheapening production by the use 
of machinery and the subdivision of labour, is to kill artistic feeling 
in manufacture. However perfect a product may be as a whole, it is 
difficult for any one man to take an intelligent interest in his work when 
he is employed allday, and every day of his life, in making only a portion 
of it. He never sees, and has no interest in, the finished article. It is 
impossible to remove the cause of this deterioration of artistic feeling 
in work. We cannot do away with machinery, revert to hand 
labour, and restore the old system of trade guilds and apprenticeship. 
We cannot by Acts of Parliament prevent men from hastening to 
grow rich, or from endeavouring to combat competition, and stimu- 
late demand, by means of cheap supply. But though the cause 
cannot be removed, something may be done to mitigate the bad 
effects. The most obvious remedy is to encourage the study of 
artistic work, but though the remedy lies ready to our hand we avail 
ourselves not of it. The same arguments may be used in respect of 
collections of the results of human ingenuity in the shape of mecha- 
nical contrivances, 
What opportunity has a working-man, gifted with a quick and 
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inventive brain, of turning to account the faculties with which he is 
naturally endowed? What chance has he of interesting and stimu- 
lating into activity his own dormant ingenuity by examining the 
results of the ingenuity of others? Practically, none whatever. It 
may not be possible or desirable to teach him, but if he were only 
allowed to teach himself, many a man who now passes his leisure time 
in idleness would turn his attention in the direction of discoveries and 
inventions useful to himself and beneficial to the whole community. 

Then again, there is the great field of science, at present lying 
fallow as far as working-men are concerned. Science, especially the 
sciences generally included in natural history, are interesting to most 
men of ordinary intellect, especially to the dwellers in great towns, 
for to them the external and natural world is like a kind of fairy 
tale, a book full of novelty and wonder. Lifelong study and intimate 
knowledge of science is by no means necessary for enjoyment; abso- 
lute ignorance quickly disappears under the influence of intelligent 
interest. Curiosity is awakened, occupation is found to fill up leisure 
hours, and profit and pleasure to mind and body follow. 

Of literature it is unnecessary to speak ; few men are now found 
to dispute the benefits to be derived from reading. Yet, strange to 
say, many are found who would deny to their working fellow-country- 
men the privilege of using public libraries on their only day of 
leisure. I do not for one moment maintain that Sunday opening is 
going to produce a social revolution, and that under its beneficent in- 
fluence our working classes are all at once to become sober, industrious, 
contented, and are to pass their leisure time in the pursuit of science, 
the study of art, or the digestion of books of an improving character. 
Such ideas are most absurd. The moral and physical welfare of the 
working classes in all countries depends chiefly upon the material 
requirements of human nature being fulfilled. It is principally, but 
not altogether, a question of houses, food, and clothing. If men and 
women are unable to live up to a proper standard of decency and 
comfort, they are not likely to be contented, but a proper standard of 
decency and comfort does not necessarily produce content. Civilised 
man is not a mere animal, happy so long as it is not hungry, thirsty, 
cold, or in physical pain. Man feels many cravings independent of 
those due to his mere animal nature. That man is happiest who can 
best. fulfil all his natural and lawful desires. I believe that among 
the working classes, as among all other classes, there are persons 
whose instincts lead them in the direction of science in all its many 
branches, of art in the widest sense, of mechanics and mechanical 
invention, and of literature. I say that at any period of the world’s 
history it would be advantageous to those persons, and to the whole 
community, that their instincts should be encouraged, and I add that 
it is especially so now, seeing that the tendency of modern civilisation is 
to crush out artistic, literary, and scientific feeling among us. I main- 
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tain that the best way in which this can be done is by allowing working 
men and women to devote their leisure hours to these pursuits. And 
I assert that Sunday, the day of rest, affords practically the only 
leisure time at the disposal of the working class. 

Nobody will deny the truth of the proposition, that art, literature, 
and science have a humanising effect upon the mind. But it is urged 
that the mental condition of the working classes is impervious to such 
impressions. I do not agree with this argument, but assuming it to 
be true, and granting that Sunday opening would have no positive 
good results in the direction I anticipate, its effect would at any rate 
be negatively good. It would distract and occupy the minds of men 
on Sundays; it would give them something to do, At present they 
are perforce absolutely idle. ‘The devil’ always ‘ finds work for idle 
hands to do.’ Following the example of the Scotch minister who 
having prayed for everybody concluded by praying for the ‘ puir deil, 
Sunday opening might be advocated on that account, for the ‘ puir 
deil’ must have a dreadfully busy time of it on Sundays. Lying in 
bed all day, sitting in a perhaps not very comfortable room, lounging 
about dreary dirty streets, leaning up against doorposts, and drink- 
ing in public-houses, is the round of amusement and recreation at 
present open to working men on Sundays. In museums and art 
galleries they could at least find warmth and shelter without being 
compelled to drink. They and their wives and children could pass 
an hour or two together in such institutions amid scenes not altogether 
devoid of interest and certainly free from any atmosphere of vice. 

It is absurd to suppose that any adequate equivalent for Sunday 
opening can be found in opening the institutions in question after 
working hours on week days. A great practical difficulty exists in 
the danger and inconvenience of artificial lighting, and in the hard- 
ship that would be imposed upon attendants and employés by keeping 
them at their posts for so many consecutive hours. Moreover sucha 
theory is inconsistent with the ordinary weaknesses of humanity. A 
man is tired after a hard day’s work, wearied in body and in mind. 
By the time he has got home, has made himself comfortable, and 
refreshed himself with food, he wants to rest or to amuse himself in 
some lighter fashion. This does not apply exceptionally to work- 
ing men. No one but a great enthusiast, no matter in what rank 
or condition of life he may be classed, would care to study science 
and art at a distance from home after a long and wearisome day’s 
work. The same remarks apply to Saturday afternoons. In winter 
the day’s work lasts from dawn to dark; even in summer the time 
at the disposal of working men is short enough, and there are many 
duties to be performed, and a thousand little matters to be attended 
to, that must be done on Saturday or Sunday, and which are more 
suitably performed on the former day. There is no blinking the 
fact that if artisans, working men, and all those men and women who 
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are employed all day, and during every week day, in their various 
occupations, are to have access to museums and art galleries at all, it 
must be given to them on Sundays. The arguments in favour of 
Sunday opening are very cogent. Surely that earnestly desired boon 
should be granted unless the very strongest objections can be urged 


against it. 
There are but two objections worth considering, one founded on 


religious prejudice, and the other derived from fear lest the Sunday 
opening of museums should lead to the Sunday opening of work- 
shops. The religious objection is more properly described as the 
Puritanical objection, for it is from the teachings of the Puritans 
that our present strict Sabbatarian views are derived. The great 
Reformers, the early Fathers of the Church, and, I venture in all 
humbleness to think, the Founder of our religion, entertained very 
different views as to the utility of the day of rest to those which 
have moulded the laws regulating Sunday observance among us. The 
modern Sunday is distinctly the outcome of the great Puritan move- 
ment. The opinions of the Puritan divines on this point are formu- 
lated in the Westminster confessions. None can impeach the loftiness 
of conception and purity of motive that actuated those divines. But 
their conception was too lofty ; it could not be realised. It was above 
and beyond the compass of human nature. It was an ideal attainable 
only by ideal men and women. The Puritan Sunday never has been, 
is not, and never can be observed among us. If it was unsuitable to 
the wants of human nature more than two hundred years ago, it is 
much more inconsistent with the needs of men in this present age. 
Great multitudes of people were not divorced from nature at that time, 
nor were the minds of men and women so active and so intolerant 
of mere idleness as they now are. The struggle for existence, and the 
consequent necessity for true recreation which is only to be obtained by 
change of occupation, were not so pronounced then as now; the sur- 
roundings and occupations of the people are far more depressing now 
than in the days of the Puritan divines. The day of rest must be 
made to suit the times, or it ceases to be a day of rest. Human 
nature is many-sided, and unless some latitude of observance is 
allowed, Sunday as a day of rest cannot satisfy its various needs. No 
institution of divine origin can fail in its objects or clash with the 
requirements of man. If it does so the fault lies not in the com- 
mand, but in the interpretation thereof. It is in the mistaken con- 
struction put by our Sabbatarians upon the command to keep holy 
the Sabbath day that the danger to Sunday as a day of rest lies, 
Sabbatarians accuse the advocates of Sunday opening of being un- 
mindful of the value of Sunday. The accusation is not true. It is 
on account of my appreciation of the value of the day of rest that I 
approve of Sunday opening. The feeling of reverence for Sunday as 
a divine institution should be preserved ; anything tending to weaken 
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it should be removed. If Sunday ceases to be a day of true regt 
to the weary, of real recreation of exhausted mind and body, the 
sense of reverence will surely weaken and die out, and one of the safe- 
guards of our English Sunday will have passed away. The religious 
objection to Sunday opening has been tacitly suffered to drop out of 
the controversy in Parliament, and I have touched but lightly upon 
it, partly on that account and partly because it is a subject natu- 
rally difficult for a layman to deal with. But it must not be for. 
gotten that the religious objection is the real backbone of the oppo- 
sition throughout the country. It would not be hard to show how 
mistaken is that opposition. I only wish that the spiritual leaders 
of the people of all denominations would speak out their minds freely on 
the subject. Surely not many of them can hold in their inmost souls 
that such reasonable recreation as is involved in Sunday opening is 
contrary to Scripture, or hostile to a proper and religious observance 
of Sunday. But they fear to offend the weaker brethren. The 
weaker brethren theory is, like all other good things, apt to become 
inconvenient and dangerous when carried to extremes. Respect for 
prejudice or mistaken principles should not be allowed to weigh 
down the truth. Even if conscientiously believing that it is a sin- 
ful thing to spend an hour in a museum on Sunday afternoons, 
many ministers of religion and numbers of those committed to their 
charge must allow that it is a matter concerning which a man may 
justly claim to be guided by bis own conscience, and to exercise his 
right of private judgment. The fact that a certain number of 
English men and women visited art galleries on the Sunday cannot 
be as obnoxious to the feelings of their fellow-countrymen as the 
existence and toleration among us of forms of worship which are heid 
by many to be false and damnable. And yet the most violent an- 
tagonists of Sunday opening, the strongest opponents of liberty of 
conscience in this small respect, the most intolerant of our adver- 
saries, are to be found among those who fought the hardest for liberty 
of conscience in their own behalf and who owe immunity from civil 
disabilities and religious persecution to the tolerance of others. 
Enough, however, has been said on the religious aspect of the ques- 
tion; the secular objection is in some respects the most important, 
since it is on that field that the battle is now usually fought. 

It is urged that the voluntary attendance in museums, art gal- 
leries, and libraries of some working men on Sundays would entail 
the practically forced attendance of all in workshops and factories on 
that day ; that if recreation is allowed, labour must also be permitted; 
and that the employed are so completely at the mercy of the em- 
ployers that Sunday labour, if permissible, will be made compulsory. 
Many fallacies are involved in this theory. Nobody wants to work 
on the day of rest; neither working men nor capitalists desire to 
do so; and to say that because men wish to amuse themselves 
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rationally on Sunday they must therefore also be willing to work on 
that day, is absurd. To suppose that labour is so completely at the 
mercy of employers of labour is to ignore the history of the last forty 
years. Even if masters desired to keep their factories, mines, shops, 
and commercial undertakings open on the Sunday, which they do not, 
they could not possibly compel men to work in them. Nothing but the 
direst necessity will bring that about, and if it ever should become 
necessary for men to work on Sundays they will so work, for necessity 
knows no law. 

The employed have, as a rule, prevailed against the employers. 
They have succeeded by means of their trades’ unions and other 
similar organisations. What reason have we for supposing that the 
strength of trades’ unions is decreasing ? None whatever. On the 
contrary, there is abundant evidence of the growing power of com- 
lination among working men. The idea that, as things now exist, 
capitalists could compel Sunday labour, if every Act connected with 
the subject were erased from the Statute Book, is a mere assumption 
that cannot be borne out in argument. What earthly ground can 
any sane person find for supposing that Sunday opening would 
produce a complete reversal of policy on the part of working-men 
acting through their trades’ unions? What magical or diabolical 
influence is lurking in that question to induce them to turn their 
energies towards increasing instead of diminishing the hours of 
labour? Assuredly Sunday opening can have no effect in that direc- 
tion, though other causes may. It is conceivable that the time may 
come when the working classes in this country will have seriously to 
consider whether protected labour in England can compete with free- 
trade labour on the Continent. I trust that time may never come, 
and I hope that, if it does, working men will try all other means before 
increasing the hours of labour. But supposing, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that it is agreed on all sides that protected labour and free impor- 
tations at home cannot compete with protectionist tariffs and free trade 
in labour abroad, and that, in consequence, working men are driven to 
see the necessity of longer hours, what would be the result ? Instead of 
54 hours a week, Englishmen would have to work 72 hours, as is the 
case in Austria and France. The laws would be altered, and speedily 
altered, in this respect. Assuming that a fair equilibrium, or suffi- 
cient balance in our favour was not thus produced, the Saturday 
half-holiday would go next. It is ridiculous to suppose that the 
whole holiday on Sunday would be given up before the weekday half- 
holiday was touched. If the sacrifice of the Saturday afternoon was 
not sufficient, then, and not till then, would the question of Sunday 
labour come up. Is there any doubt how it would be decided? If 
the proceeds of six days’ labour would not support a family, the 
bread-winner of that family would labour seven. If the alternative 
was work or want, the former would be chosen. You cannot compel men 
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to starve by law or custom. Necessity would compel Englishmen to 
work on Sundays, but nothing short of absolute necessity will induce 
them to do so. It is most unreasonable to suppose that a slight 
relaxation of Sunday observance would lessen the esteem in which 
the day of rest is held from the secular point of view, or would 
predispose working men to labour on that day. The real danger to 
Sunday lies in its ceasing to be appreciated as a benefit. The idea 
of working on Sunday can take root only in the minds of men who 
do not obtain true recreation, renewed vigour of mind and body, 
from Sunday as it is, of men to whom it has become a day of weariness 
instead of a day of rest. They are dissatisfied, and they may come to 
think that work is preferable to mere idleness. These views, though 
entertained by a minority, will represent the feelings of an intelligent 
and respectable minority, and may have considerable effect in under- 
mining the national affection for the day of rest. A day of rest is an 
inestimable boon to a nation. Englishmen value it not only on that 
account, not only because it would be beneficial as an institution of 
mere human origin, but also because they reverence it as originating 
in a divine command. That reverential sentiment should be kept alive 
and cherished. It will last as long as Sunday is allowed to fulfil the 
functions and requirements of a day ordained to be set apart and 
held holy as a day of rest. It will die out only through the short- 
sighted policy of well-meaning but mistaken men. 


DuNRAVEN. 





THE BRUTES ON THEIR MASTER. 


No one seemed disposed to break the silence: the Fox surveyed 
their confusion with a malicious smile. 

‘ After all,’ he continued carelessly, the company still remaining 
mute, ‘I don’t know that it matters much tome. The conditions of 
my own life will not be magerially affected, whatever course you take.’ 

‘Not affected !’ struck in the Dog quickly. ‘Oh, come, that is a 
Why, surely, if you could induce us to act on your 


> 


little too much. 
advice, you would 
‘ Allow me to finish, if you please,’ interrupted the other, with a 


touch of irritation. ‘I should, even in that case, find it just as hard 


amatter to live; I should be shot and trapped instead of hunted, 


that is all. Nay, I might, perhaps, be worse off, as some people 
would consider it, than I am now. For I am told, and I see no 
particular reason to doubt it, that if it had not suited Man to 
preserve us for the purposes of sport our race would long since have 
become extinct. By detaching the Horse and Dog from Man, and 
thus rendering the fox-hunt an impossibility, we should in fact be 
removing the main factor in our perpetuation.’ 

‘Why are you trying to do it then?’ inquired the Cat lazily, 
opening one eye to watch the effect of his question. 

‘Why?’ echoed the Fox, with impatience. ‘ Because I hate to 
see people being made fools of, as you are; and because I would 
rather take my chance of fighting for existence under some additional 
disadvantages than see the simplicity of worthy animals abused by 
a hypocritical oppressor.’ 

‘Ha!’ muttered the Cat. ‘A disinterested Fox! I appreciate 


your motives. And,’ added he, dreamily,‘I will not mention the 


word * chickens,” ’ 
‘With your antecedents you will exercise a wise discretion in not 


doing so,’ said the Fox tartly ; ‘and let me tell you, my friend, that 
it is a matter of perfect indifference to me whether you appreciate 
my motives or not. My appeal is made to animals, not only of 
a superior intelligence to yours, but of a far higher morality than 
you have ever shown yourself capable of conceiving.’ 

The Cat returned no answer to this taunt. He was asleep. 
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After a short pause, during which the Dog appeared lost in pain- 
ful reflection, the Fox, in a still more insinuating tone, resumed. 

‘It is,’ he said, ‘ precisely because I entertain so sincere a respect 
for that combination of moral and intellectual qualities which I find 
in you, and in our friend, the Horse, here, that I have thought it 
worth my while to lay these proposals of mine before you. It needs 
nothing less than that combination of qualities to enable you to be of 
any real service to us. We are all of us, as I hold, either persecuted 
or exploited or in some way or other ill-used by Man. To every one 
of us he plays the part either of open enemy or designing patron or 
treacherous comrade, as the case may be. But some among us, as, 
for instance, that poor silly thing there, with a sidelong glance 
of contempt at the Sheep hard by, ‘are both morally and mentally 
too weak to offer any resistance. Others, though not wanting in 
intelligence, strength, or courage, are unfortunately so situated as to 
be unable to render any effective help to the common cause. Others, 
again, though intellectually well fitted to devise a plan of revolt, and 
even to direct its execution, have not, been fortunate enough for some 
reason or other ’—here the Fox coughed with an air of constraint— 
‘to win the confidence of their fellow brutes. The Dog and the 
Horse, however, fulfil all the conditions required in leaders of a 
movement of emancipation. They have wit enough to see through 
Man’s pretences to virtue, moral sense enough to be disgusted at his 
baseness, and more power of annoying and injuring him than all the 
rest of us put together. What say you, then? Will you join in the 
league of the lower animals, as my lord calls us, against him ?’ 

‘Not I!’ replied the Dog promptly, all his doubts dispersed at 
once by the mere shock of the proposal. ‘Not I! He’s far too good.’ 

‘Nor I,’ said the Horse, though with less enthusiasm. ‘ He's 
much too strong.’ 

‘Too strong!’ echoed the Dog reproachfully. ‘Is that all? I 
thought you loved him as I do.’ 

The Horse looked mildly at him for a moment before replying. 

‘I never said I did not,’ he added presently. ‘But perhaps I see 
more of his strength than you do.’ 

‘I have more respect for your objection at any rate than for his,’ 
said the Fox in a slightly contemptuous tone, ‘ but there is nothing in 
it. You don’t suppose that I advocate anything like open resistance 
to our tyrant. I quite admit that he is too strong to allow any 
chance of success for that. No, what I mean is that Man is dependent 
upon you for a vast number of willingly rendered services; that he 
relies and has to rely in a hundred matters on the unforced zeal and 
docility of the Horse, and that were he suddenly to lose the benefit 
of these qualities and find himself unable to get any more out of the 
Horse than he could wring from him by absolute physical compulsion 
incessantly applied, he would find the situation intolerable. 
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«So should we, I expect,’ said the Horse dryly. 

‘No doubt it would be disagreeable to you for a time,’ admitted 
the Fox. ‘ But with your well-known fortitude you could surely tire 
him out. Besides, you continually have not only his comfort at your 
disposal but his life in your power. Think of the number of necks 
you might break by concerted action in a single day.’ 

‘You don’t tell me what I am to do, however,’ said the Dog. 
‘For what services, pray, is Man so dependent upon me? I should 
think he could make a shift to do without hunting, and he seems to 
like shooting best without me. What could J do to injure him?’ 

‘This is mere affectation,’ sneered the Fox. ‘ You know as well 
as I do that you are as necessary to Man in one way as the Horse is 
in another. He wants toys no less than tools, and you are toys to 
which he has become so accustomed that he could not do without 
you. Affection he calls his feeling for you, and you no doubt are 
weak enough to believe him. But anyhow you have grown into a 
habit with him, and it would throw the whole human race into selfish 
consternation to learn some fine morning that no dog would ever 
again lick man’s hand.’ 

There was a diabolical twinkle in the Fox’s eye as he uttered 
these words, but his tact told him the next moment that he had gone 
too far. The last suggestion seemed to fall upon the Dog like a 
blow. He winced and rose instantly to his feet. 

‘I will wish you good-night,’ he said coldly. ‘It is no use my 
staying here any longer. Nothing in the world should induce me 
to do what you ask.’ 

‘Sit down again, pray,’ said the Fox earnestly, ‘and listen to me. 
I don’t expect you to do what I am asking you as long as your feelings 
towards Man remain what they are. But surely I have already said 
enough to show you how misplaced is your regard for him. What! 
not when I mention that ugly word again ?’ 

The dog shuddered slightly but remained silent. 

‘Not when I mention vivisec 

‘No,’ said the dog, in a tone almost of irritation. ‘I wish to hear 
no more about that. It ought to be enough for you to know that it 
doesn’t in any degree alter my feelings towards Man.’ 

‘Oh, that’s impossible,’ replied the Fox coolly. ‘Or at least if it 
is possible, you must be in one sense as great an impostor as he is. 
What is the good of Man’s having elevated your moral nature as he 
pretends to have done? What is the use of his having developed all 
the virtues in you if you can’t feel now that your patron’s vile heart- 
lessness and hypocrisy deprive him of all title to respect ? Why, even 
that wretched rabbit there, who cowers down when I merely mention 
his name, even he has conscience enough to appreciate the villainy of 
vivisection, if he has not sufficient force of character to condemn it. 
His brother was netted along with several friends and sold to a vivi- 
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sector. He witnessed the whole performance in the person of one of 
his friends before fortunately making his own escape. Hi! Bunny! 
tell us what you think of cutting rabbits up alive.’ , 

The Rabbit glanced timidly round him as though afraid of being 
overheard, and then replied, in a hurried, trembling whisper : 

‘I don’t know. Don’t ask me. It’s bad—very bad. But—but 
my mother’s hind legs were broken with a shot yesterday, and she has 
just crawled home. She’s lying over there behind the hedge. I’m 
not sure shooting ain’t worse than the other.’ 

‘ You're a fool,’ said the Fox, somewhat disconcerted at this dis- 
play of independent judgment on the Rabbit’s part. ‘The sportsman 
kills outright a dozen times for once that he wounds. But the very 
object of the other wretch is to keep his victim alive as long as he 
can. Besides, that isn’t the worst part of the matter by any means, 
Who cares what happens to us,—you, Bunny, I mean, and me? Man 
has never pretended to be our friend; he dislikes me and he despises 
you. If he ever condescends to do anything but shoot you it is only 
to put you into a hutch as a toy for his children. You rank merely 
as a larger sort of guinea pig or white mouse: while as for me’— 
continued the Fox significantly—‘ well, he has never tried to make a 
friend of me—not much. And between ourselves he is not far wrong, 
Anyhow he is welcome to vivisect me, when he can take me alive 
and persuade me to lie down quietly on the operating table, without 
trying a previous experiment in vivisection on my own account.’ 
And here Reynard bared his formidable rows of teeth in an extremely 
sinister grin. ‘To cut up a fox or a rabbit may be as cruel as you 
please, but you can’t exactly call it base. Even to operate on a cat, 
added the Fox, evidently not sorry to deal a side blow at his satirical 
companion, ‘even to operate on a cat, domestic animal as he is called, 
appears to me to be much the same thing.’ 

‘ What’s that you’re saying?’ asked the Cat drowsily. 

‘I was saying,’ repeated the Fox in his blandest tones, ‘ that 
though they call you a domestic animal, I don’t believe that you feel 
any particular affection towards Man, at least in a disinterested way; 
and that as he is probably conscious of that, he is more or less justi- 
fied in treating you like one of us, What do you think about it 
yourself ? ’ 

‘What do I think about what?’ asked the Cat, with as much 
impatience as he was capable of showing. 

‘ Well, do you feel particularly disgusted at the thought of Man’s 
putting one of your species to a cruel death ?’ 

‘I should feel particularly disgusted at the thought of Man’s put- 
ting me to a cruel death,’ was the reply. 

‘But more so at its being done by Man than by your natural 
enemy, the Dog?’ 

‘Not a bit more,’ said the Cat calmly. ‘ Why should I?’ 
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‘ Precisely the answer I expected,’ said the Fox with a chuckle. 
‘Then if you feel no deeper sense of injury, no keener throb of pain 
at being tortured by Man than by the Dog, you must be in reality as 
far apart from Man as we are, and he is under no obligation to treat 
you otherwise than as one of us. What do you say to that?’ 

‘Nothing,’ said the Cat, upon whom a fresh ‘ exposition of sleep’ 


was rapidly gaining. ‘Nothing. The question has no interest for 


me.’ 


‘Exactly. Then you may go to sleep again. Man, I say, might 
have destroyed or tortured us all—foxes, rabbits, sheep, even cats, 
without proving anything more than the hardness of his heart— 
without exhibiting himself, I mean, as an ungrateful and treacherous 
villain. But the Dog, his comrade for a thousand years, the friend 
of his fireside, the companion of his walks, the guardian of his flocks, 
the sentry in his house, nay, the very saviour of his life on the snow- 
field or in the flood, the animal whom he boasts of having raised 
almost to equality with himself—that Man should torture him! By 
Heaven!’ cried the Fox in a well-simulated outburst of honest 
indignation. ‘It is infamous!’ 

There was another silence, broken only by the low purring of the 
Cat. Upon the more intelligent members of the assembly this last 
stroke of the Fox’s had not been without its effect. The Dog in 
particular, in spite of the firmness with which he had proclaimed his 
fidelity to Man, was evidently a prey to very strong emotions of doubt 
and pain. 

‘I do not believe,’ he said at last, ‘that Man often does torture 
the Dog in this way.’ 

‘Not so often as the rabbit, it is true; but why? Because the 
rabbit is cheaper, no other reason. In the same way, no doubt, it 
would cost a man less to cut up children of his own begetting than 
to have to buy other people’s; but I don’t think the economy would 
be regarded in that case as a sufficient excuse. That Man should 
ever have vivisected the Dog at all is enough in itself to brand him 
as the vilest creature in the creation.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said the Horse thoughtfully, ‘that one is quite 
justified in saying that of the whole race. There are brutes of course 
among 

‘There are what ?’ interrupted the Fox sharply. 

‘I—I—mean,’ said the Horse, a little confused, ‘I mean what 
they themselves call “ brutes.” ’ 

‘ Ay,’ said the Fox, in a tone of profound bitterness. ‘I know 
what you mean. And it shows how completely domestication has 
alienated your sympathies from your own people, that you have picked 
up the very cant of insult from our common oppressor. It is we who 
should rather stigmatise unusual cruelty or treachery among members 
of the brute creation, by applying to its author the name of “ man.” 
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But we cannot hope to rival him in that respect. A tiger would 
gladly make a mouthful of a young chamois, if luck threw one in hig 
way. But to prop up the corpse of the nursing mother in order 
that the hungry unweaned younglings may be lured within reach of 
the hunter—that is a thoroughly “ human ” performance, is it not ?’ 

‘Well, call them what you will,’ said the Horse, ‘ all men are not 
as cruel as some men. J know that from experience, sweet as well ag 
bitter.’ 

‘ Ah,’ struck in the Dog eagerly, ‘ then you are not altogether the 
unwilling slave of Man. You too delight, or you have delighted, as 
I do in his company and service.’ 

A light gleamed for a moment in the dim patient eyes of 
the Horse, and his nostril dilated and quivered. ‘I did delight in 
it,’ he said proudly, ‘I am a thoroughbred, and great things were 
expected of me once. When I was two years old I carried everything 
before me. Yes, I have known what it is to win the admiration of 
thousands; and, what is better, to be loved and cherished by a few, 
Women have kissed my face and plaited this ragged mane of mine in 
ribbons, but that was long ago, before I broke down. My life is very 
different now.’ 

* How do you live now, then ?’ asked the Dog. 

The Horse paused a moment before replying. ‘ I thought you knew, 
he answered, with an air of simple dignity very impressive to witness, 
‘I draw a cab.’ 

‘Great heavens!’ cried the Fox, who was perfectly well aware of 
the fact, in a tone of wrathful astonishment. ‘ And you defend this 
race! What black, what base ingratitude! Your owner, I suppose, 
had won thousands by you, and could not spare a few pounds a year 
to secure a comfortable retirement for one who had done so much for 
him. I ask you, is there any act of meanness which 

‘Steady, steady!’ interrupted the Horse, ‘ not so fast, please! My 
owner fully intended to provide for me for life, and actually did so for 
2 year or two, but, unfortunately for me, luck went against him on 
the turf, and—well, to cut a long story short, I passed to the assignees 
in bankruptcy. But I believe he was really sorry to part with me, 
and his daughter cried bitterly when she came to bid me good-bye.’ 

‘Much good that was,’ said the Fox contemptuously. ‘ But, how- 
ever, I am not concerned either with the cruelties of ignorant men 
or with the heartlessness of the luxurious and self-indulgent classes. 
What they may do is of little consequence. It is not their doings 
which have caused our friend here ’"—glancing at the Dog—‘ to doubt 
whether he has not been mistaken in Man. It is the conduct of those 
who profess to be the most enlightened and humane among their 
species. You know what his master is, don’t you?’ he continued, 
turning from the Dog, who was becoming painfully agitated, to the 
rest of the company. ‘ He is a well-known vivisector.’ 
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‘He is—he is one of the kindest and most benevolent of human 
beings,’ interrupted the Dog hastily. ‘He is beloved by all who 
know him.’ 

‘Except rabbits, I presume,’ interjected the Fox dryly. ‘ How 
many scores do they tell me that he “used up ” in the course of last 
year? He must be a delightful person to live with, especially if one 
happened to be taken ill of some interesting disease.’ 

‘He nursed me through the distemper as a puppy,’ said the Dog, 
with feeling. ‘ All through one night he sat up, giving me egg and 
port wine every two hours. I should have died if it hadn’t been for 
him. It was only his great skill that saved me.’ 

‘Dear me! how good of him!’ said the Fox. ‘ Probably yours 
was an interesting case, then, and I have no doubt he learned much 


from it. He did not pull you through altogether though, it seems,’ 


and the speaker glanced significantly at one of his companion’s 


twitching fore-legs. 

‘No, said the Dog ‘quietly. ‘The distemper has left chorea 
behind it. It was impossible to save me from that.’ 

‘How do you know that?’ asked the Fox, almost in a whisper, 
and eyeing the other with a devilish leer. 

The Dog looked at him for a moment, with nothing save pure 
astonishment in his limpid hazel eyes—* What on earth do you 
mean?’ inquired he. 

‘Oh, nothing,’ said Reynard carelessly. ‘If you see no “cause 
for suspicion it may be all right; only a scientific man like your 
master might have wanted to study chorea, and so have allowed 

‘Stop!’ growled the Dog fiercely. ‘ Drop that, or you and I will 
fall out.’ 

‘Don’t lose your temper, my precious innocent,’ said the Fox 
sweetly. * My suggestion seems a very reasonable one to me. I start 
with the assumption that your master would not scruple to vivisect 
you if the supply of rabbits failed.’ 

‘Me! his own dog?’ said the Dog, with a horror and contempt 
which checked further utterance. 

‘No! not his own dog ?’ inquired the Fox with affected surprise. 
‘He draws the line there, does he? Then the greater scoundrel he 
to vivisect other people’s dogs. The meanest of the lost curs whom 
he picks up for torture has probably had some one who loved him. 
... TL assume of course that he would not mind vivisecting other 
people’s dogs. Would he ?’ 

The Dog returned no answer. He did not feel as sure as he 
would have liked to feel that his master would mind vivisecting 
other people’s dogs ; and the Fox’s criticism on that act seemed to 
him to throw an entirely new light upon it. Reynard perceived 
the impression he had made, and lost no time in following up his 
advantage. 

Vou. XV.—No. 85. GG 
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‘ What business have you,’ he went on, ‘ to think only of yourself, 
and of your own selfish interests? You might as well be a cat, for all 
that I can see. If you had been elevated as much as that humbug 
Man pretends to have raised you, you would think of the race at large, 
as he does, and not of the individual.’ 

‘ As he does?’ said the Horse. ‘Oh, but that’s all nonsense. Do 
you believe it ?’ 

‘Not I,’ replied the Fox disdainfully, ‘ I am using Man’s own cant, 
that is all. But our friend here swallows it all most trustfully, J 
feel sure, don’t you? You believe that Man burns with disinterested 
zeal for the welfare of his race, and that he tortures Bunny and 
Pussy there in a spirit of pure humanity ?—eh ?’ 

*I don’t believe—I know it,’ said the Dog confidently. ‘I know, 
at any rate, that my master is incapable of inflicting pain, except 
with a benevolent object. I have heard him say that by the suffer. 
ings of a few he hopes to alleviate the agony of thousands.’ 

‘Oh, of course!’ assented the Foxironically. ‘ But thousands of 
whom? Dogs, cats, rabbits, horses—or men ?’ 

‘Not of men only,’ said the Dog, with eagerness. ‘ We lower 
animals are as much interested, so Man says, in the progress of 
scientific research as himself; and, if we are called upon to suffer, 
it is for the alleviation of our own , 

‘Fudge!’ cried the Fox in a tone of the bitterest contempt. 
‘Don’t attempt to pass off that sickening stuff upon us. Do you 
suppose for a moment that men would experiment on living animals 
for the benefit of dogs and horses alone?’ 

The Dog did not suppose so for a moment, and was too honest to 
pretend that he did. 

‘Man is careful enough not to hurt his own precious skin in 
these investigations of his,’ continued the Fox. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said the Dog quickly. ‘Some men have 
sacrificed their own lives to their experiments.’ 

‘Well, let them stick to that, then,’ replied the Fox, ‘and we 
won’t complain of them. But you know well enough that that is not 
the usual way of it. You know that what the vivisector mostly 
does is to torture scores and hundreds of those wretched rabbits for 
no other object than to prolong the life or relieve the pains of the 
race of beings who shoot away Bunny’s legs and leave him to die by 
inches in a hole.. Bunny is vastly interested in that object, isn’t he? 
Don’t tell me that the men who sport and the men who torture are 
different classes, I know they are; but I know, too, that the men 
who torture pretend to be the best, and boast that mankind are 
gradually being raised—raised, if you please—from the level of the 
hunter up to their own. That, to my mind,’ continued the Fox, 
shaking his head solemnly, ‘is the shocking part of it. But it makes 
your course all the clearer for you domestic animals, as you call your- 
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gelves; and I say that a very heavy responsibility rests upon you. 
You have deserted your own kith and kin, and thrown in your lot 
with Man; and I hold that, unless you are as bad as he is, you ought 
to cast him off without hesitation now you have found out what he 
is, Yes,’ said the Fox, collecting his force for a last effort; ‘if you 
find that, as he approaches what he believes to be his highest de- 


velopment, he becomes more hard-hearted, more treacherous and 


hypocritical, more destitute of ordinary fidelity to his brute comrades 
than he was in his lower stages—I say it is time for you to give him 
up as a bad job. He can’t complain if you do, He boasts of having 
taught you the virtues, and he must expect you to judge him by his 
own teachings. Come, for the last time, domestic animals, will you 
abandon Man as unworthy of your society and service; or, rather, 
will you, Dog and Horse, do so ? for to you,’ turning to the Cat, ‘I 
know it is vain to appeal.’ 

‘Quite so,’ said the Cat, ‘and therefore you need not have waked 
me with your gabble. What on earth has man’s unworthiness got to 
do with the matter? All I want to know is whether I can better 
myself by leaving him, and I am pretty sure I can’t. Man has cream 
and cold fish, and soft hearth-rugs, and delightfully padded easy 
chairs. I know nothing pleasanter to rub one’s side against than the 
leg of his trousers. Sometimes, it is true, in the fine spring weather 
I have rambled in the woods, before the young birds can fly, and 
thought it would be pleasant to live out of doors and provide for one- 
self. But when the winter has set in severely I was always glad to 
get back to the fire; and for an indoors cat,’ he added reflectively, 
‘of course the winter is all the better for being severe, because then 
the robins are not afraid to come on the window-sill.’ 

‘Ugh!’ said the Fox, turning from him with disgust to the 
Horse ; ‘is there anything better to be hoped from you ?’ 

‘Not a bit,’ said the Horse cheerily. ‘I have heard nothing from 
you that I didn’t know before. I have never had any very extrava- 
gant opinion of Man’s virtues. He is rough and selfish, and loses his 
temper about trifles, but there is good in the fellow at bottom. I 
don’t mind working with him and for him toa reasonable extent, 
and I certainly prefer his society—if you will excuse my frankness— 
to yours or that of any other of the lower animals.’ 

‘Mean-spirited wretch!’ muttered the Fox. ¢ You, a thorough- 
bred! However, I expected, he continued, addressing the Dog, ‘ that 
you would be the only one capable of appreciating my appeal. You 
see what Man is from the moral point of view, and you , 

‘And I love and reverence him,’ said the Dog stoutly, ‘as much 
asever. Who amI to judge him—I, the creature of his hand? He 
has made me what [am, and allI haveishis. He is greater, stronger, 
wiser, than I, and I must suppose him to be in all things better too. 
If anything done by him seems to me harsh and cruel, I will believe 
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that it only seems so because his ways are beyond the compass of my 
weak mind to comprehend.’ 

‘Whew!’ whistled the Fox in unconcealed astonishment, as the 
Dog and Horse walked away together. ‘He didn’t pick up that 
language from his scientific master, I'll be bound. But after all, ] 
needn’t be surprised at his merely talking so: when they tell you the 
story that one of those fools actually raised his head from the opera- 
ting table to lick his master’s torturing hand. That kind runs easily 
to religion. And to think that just when Man has succeeded in 
creating the religious instinct in his dog, he is losing it himself,’ 

Chuckling hugely at the reflection, the Fox looked round for some 
one'to share his amusement, when his eye fell on the features of the 
sleeping Cat. 

‘ Ah,’ he said to himself, after a moment’s thought, ‘it is con- 
venient to_be wicked, but it is a misfortune to be altogether without 
moral sense. Unless you understand the difference between good and 
evil you will miss half the joke of life.’ 

H. D. TRratit. 
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SHIP INSURANCES AND LOSS OF LIFE 
AT SEA. 


Tue speeches delivered by Mr. Chamberlain, and the administrative 
measures which he has taken as President of the Board of Trade, 
have once more aroused the public interest in the anxious question of 
the preservation of the lives of our seamen in the mercantile marine. 
It isa melancholy fact that the philanthropic efforts of Mr. Plimsoll, 
and the legislation which followed, have hitherto proved wholly in- 
effectual. The average annual loss among British seamen in the 
five years, 1877 to 1881, was 1,692 lives. That number increased in 
1882 to 3,118, and it had reached 3,500 at the date of the latest 
returns. Much of this loss is preventible. Careless shipmasters 
and mates are responsible for many collisions and strandings; and 
hitherto the punishment awarded by the temporary suspension of 
certificates has erred on the side of leniency. For the reckless over- 
loading of ships, for undermanning, in many cases to a dangerous 
degree, and for negligence in regard to repairs, shipowners and 
underwriters are mainly responsible. 

The Royal Commission on Unseaworthy Ships hesitated to recom- 
mend a universal inspection of ships by the Government. They 
were unwilling to relieve the shipowner of responsibility; and they 
thought it would be more effectual to give the Board of Trade power 
to detain ships, and to institute criminal prosecutions. In practice, 
it is most difficult to bring home a direct personal responsibility to 
the shipowner. Even when the charge has been proved, it is said, 
‘The Board of Trade were authorised to detain the ship; and why 
did they not exercise the powers with which they have been invested ? ’ 
Where, again, the Board of Trade has detained vessels on the 
ground that they were overladen, the shipowner has complained that 
he ought to have been informed beforehand of the limitations of load 
which the Board of Trade was determined to enforce. Undeterred by 
the acknowledged difficulty of the task, the Board of Trade, assisted 
by a most able departmental committee, with Sir Edward Reed as 
chairman, is engaged in the preparation of rules for the determina- 
tion of load-lines; and a proposal has been made to enforce more 
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effectually the personal responsibility of shipowners, by the establish- 
ment in the principal seaports of courts of first instance, in the cop- 
stitution of which the interests and the experience of the shipowners 
and the controlling and superintending authority of the Board of 
Trade shall be jointly represented. 

As a subordinate member of the Government in the department 
of the Admiralty, I am precluded, even if I were disposed to do so, 
from offering any public criticisms on the policy of the Board of 
Trade ; but my present official position is not incompatible with the 
limited purpose of the present paper. At atime when the country 
is full of anxiety for the lives of our seamen, and information is 
eagerly sought on the subject, I feel it my duty as a member of the 
Commission on Unseaworthy Ships, to whom the most recent inquiry 
on the preservation of life at sea was entrusted, to bring together in 
a connected form the valuable evidence presented to us, together 
with those portions of the Report of the Commission which deal 
with Marine Insurance. 

The law on this subject presents problems of extreme intricacy, 
and it affects commercial interests of enormous magnitude. In a 
large trading community Marine Insurance is a necessity, and the 
very anomalies which a layman is disposed to criticise most severely 
have grown up with the express sanction of our legal tribunals, and 
indeed had their origin in the decisions of judges of great eminence 
and authority. It would be rash and imprudent in the highest degree 
on the part of a private individual to press for changes in the law as 
it is at present laid down, without a deliberate and exhaustive exa- 
mination of the whole subject. The necessity for such a revision 
will have been sufficiently established if it can be shown that the 
facility for insuring to the full, and sometimes to an exaggerated 
value, leads to carelessness and recklessness in the management of 


shipping, and is therefore a primary canse of the deplorable loss of 


life at sea. 

The witnesses on the subject of Marine Insurance, who appeared 
before the Duke of Somerset’s Commission, comprised barristers and 
solicitors largely engaged on commercial cases, and officials of Lloyd’s 
and the Board of Trade. They were selected for their special know- 
ledge, their high character, and freedom from bias and self-interest. 
The general tenour of their testimony wiil be appreciated from the 
following extracts from the Blue Book. 

Mr. Harper, the Secretary of the Salvage Association of Lloyd’s, 
was one of the ablest and most experienced witnesses who gave evi- 
dence before the Commission. ‘Do you think,’ he was asked, ‘that 
this rule of law which enables the assured to recover more than the 
value of the property assured, has any tendency to make the ship- 
owner or the master negligent?’ ‘It is,’ he replied, ‘in the very 
nature of things and in human nature, that it must be so. If a man 
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ig in this position, that if he keeps his ship it is worth 8,000/. to him, 
but if he totally loses it, it is worth 10,000/. or 12,0001. to him, what 
other deduction can you possibly draw, but that he must have a bias 
in the direction of trying to get the 10,000/. or 12,0001?’ In answer 
to another question Mr. Harper said, ‘If you were to do away with 
insurance altogether I think the business of this Commission would be 
at an end directly.’ Mr. Harper pointed out what minute and con- 
stant supervision is necessary to secure the seaworthiness of ships. 
‘The care of a ship,’ as he truly said, ‘divides itself into a hundred 
particulars ; care in the appointment of a master, care in the selection 
of a crew, care in the officers of the ship, and general watchfulness ; 
and that care is certainly likely to be relaxed in the case of an owner 
yho knows that if his ship goes to the bottom, perhaps from the very 
circumstance that he has not paid sufficient attention to her, he not 
oly gets the whole of his money invested in the ship, but a large 
profit in addition.’ 

Sir Thomas Farrer gave similar testimony. Being asked whether, 
in his opinion, our system of insurance had any effect upon the safety 
or danger of property and lives at sea, he replied that ‘It was 
obvious that it must have the greatest possible effect. It was quite 
dear that even if you put the shipowner in as good a position by 
insurance in case of loss, as he would occupy if the voyage were 
successfully completed, you to that extent diminished the motives 
which otherwise would actuate him in taking care that the vessel 
was seaworthy. If insurance went beyond that, and gave consider- 
able profit in case of loss, which he would not have had if the voyage 
had been successfully completed, you gave a motive, he would not 
ay for fraud, for he believed cases of fraud to be rare, but you gave a 
motive for great recklessness.’ 

Mr. Butt, who has since been elevated to the Bench ; Mz. Hollams, 
the eminent commercial solicitor; Mr. Walton, another eminent 
london solicitor ; and Mr. Squarey, solicitor to the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board, gave similar testimony. 

Eminent shipowners have not hesitated to admit that a certain 
tendency to relax the necessary vigilance and care must result from 
the complete immunity from loss in the event of shipwreck. 

The late Mr. Green, when asked by the Select Committee of 
1860 on Merchant Shipping, whether he thought the facility for in- 
surance induced carelessness or negligence on the part of the ship- 
owners, replied, ‘That is a very awkward question. I have heard 
people say they should be very glad, if their lives were saved, if they 
lever saw the ship again.’ 

Mr. Lamport told the Commission on Unseaworthy Ships that he 
had known no instance in which he had reason to believe that the 
loss of a ship was caused primarily by her being over-insured ; but, 
he continued, ‘I really do believe that when a ship has accidentally 
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gone ashore, the efforts of her officers to get her off have oceg- 
sionally been relaxed by their knowledge that the owner’s purse will 
be benefited by her becoming a constructive total loss instead of an 
average loss.’ 

Speaking in the House of Commons in the debate on Marine 
Insurance in 1875, Mr. McIver said that over-insurance in regard to 
cargo happened to be the rule rather than the exception. It was the 
custom of the trade to insure a ten per cent. profit on bulky cargoes 
of coals, grain, or iron. Vessels so laden were those which most 
frequently went to the bottom. The merchant, broker, or charterer, 
were all insured, and their profits were secured, provided only the 
vessel was lost. It was not a question of only one, but frequently of 
two profits, because if one cargo was lost there was another to replace it. 
Nobody meant the vessel to be lost, but practically it was not the 
interest of those persons to see that the vessel was not overladen. It 
would certainly occur to them to do so if the loss of the vessel meant 
a loss of money. 

The extent to which the compensation payable to the shipowner 
under a policy of marine insurance may exceed what should be due 
under a strict contract of indemnity will be most readily appreciated 
by a striking example brought under the notice of the Commission 
on Unseaworthy Ships by their colleague Mr. Cohen. 

The ship Sir William Eyre, valued at 8,000/., sailed from Glasgow 
to Otago in 1863. She was damaged on the outward voyage, and 
temporary repairs were effected at Otago, at the cost of the under- 
writers, on the outward freight. The ship proceeded to Calcutta, 
where she was again surveyed, and found to be not worth repairing. 
She was lost shortly afterwards in the cyclone of October 1864. The 
damage which the vessel was found at Calcutta to have sustained 
having been caused by her being stranded before she reached Otago, 
the underwriters on the policy to Otago were held liable to pay 
6,000/. The shipowner had insured in the sum of 4,000/. the 
chartered freight homewards from Calcutta, and as the ship had 
become a constructive total loss, the House of Lords held that the 
underwriters were bound to pay the 4,000/. Finally the shipowner, 
before he knew that his vessel had been seriously injured, had insured 
her in the sum of 8,000/. by a time policy for three months after her 
arrival at Calcutta; and, although the ship when insured was a total 
loss, he recovered his insurance. The total sum thus recovered 
amounted to 18,000/. on a ship valued at only 8,000/. by the owners 
themselves. This is no doubt an extreme case; but other cases, 
in which shipowners have recovered from the underwriters sums far 
exceeding a fair indemnity for their loss, are not of uncommon 
occurrence. 

Having shown to what extent in certain cases the sums recoverable 
under a policy of insurance exceed the value of the property insured, 
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and having referred to the opinions expressed by competent authorities 
as to the effect of insurance in increasing marine disaster, we may 
roceed to consider the various policies of Marine Insurance. 

Let us take first the case of the valued policy. In a valued policy 
the agreed value of the subject insured is expressed on the face 
of the policy. It might reasonably have been supposed that where 
the value expressed in the policy exceeds the real value of the pro- 


perty insured, the courts would have refused to sanction the over- 


valuation. Such, however, is not the doctrine of our law. The under- 
writer is not allowed to set aside the value, as stated in the valued 
policy, except upon plea and proof of fraud. 

It may be presumed that the decisions of the courts had their 
origin, as explained by Mr. Justice Willes, in his iremorandum written 
in the year 1867, first in the desire to avoid the inconvenience of pro- 
tracted inquiries as to value, which, in many cases of total loss, would 
be difficult of proof. Secondly, it was thought expedient to allow the 
assured to insure to the full extent of his interest, though exceeding 
what he could get for the ship if put up to sale, because in certain 
cases expenses may have been incurred with reference to a special 
use of the ship, as in the case of a ship fitted like the ‘Great Eastern’ 
or the ‘ Faraday’ for laying an electric cable. 

When we turn from the commercial aspects of the question 
to consider the effect of these insurances in relation to the loss of 
life at sea, we must admit, with Mr. Justice Willes, that the sys- 
tem of valued policies, whatever its conveniences, does encourage 
fraudulently disposed people to put high values on comparatively 
worthless vessels, and gives them an interest in the loss of their 
property. 

The remedy suggested by Mr. Justice Willes for the abuses in- 
cidental to valued policies was approved by Mr. Lamport, Mr. Steven- 
son, sometime secretary to Lloyd’s, by Mr. Squarey, Mr. Farrer, and 
others. All these authorities agreed that where the underwriter has 
reason to believe that the valuation in the valued policy is excessive, 
he should be allowed to plead such over-valuation as a defence to a 
claim on the part of the shipowner. It was the opinion of Mr. Lam- 
port that this concession to the underwriter would not lead to vexa- 
tious litigation, and that, while the value would not be disputed, 
unless in gross cases, shipowners would be deterred from paying 
premiums on their ships for larger amounts than they would be en- 
titled to recover in the event of loss. 

We may now pass on to consider the open policy, or that in 
which the value is not fixed either for ship, freight, or goods. Ac- 
cording to the law as it is now laid down, the value of goods is the 
invoiced price, together with the charges for loading and insurance. 
The value of a ship is held to be the sum she is worth to her owner 
at the port where the voyage commences, including outfit and 
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premium and costs of insurance. The amount recoverable on an 
open policy on freight is the gross freight paid by the shipper. 

The effect of the present rules can be most easily understood by 
an example. Let us take first a case put before the Commission on 
Unseaworthy Ships by Sir Thomas Farrer. A steamer of 1,200 tons, 
bound for Calcutta and back, through the Suez Canal, with a char- 
tered freight on the outward and homeward voyage of 12,0001., is 
insured in an open policy at the full value. Suppose the ship to be 
lost on the outward voyage in the Bay of Biscay, the shipowner is 
thereupon entitled to recover the gross freight of 12,000/., although 
by the loss of his ship at the commencement of her voyage, he has 
avoided paying for Suez Canal dues both ways 1,2001., for coals at 
Calcutta 1,600/., as well as the expenses for provisions at Calcutta, 
wages to the crew, and port charges at Calcutta and London. The 
total saving by the loss of the vessel at the commencement of the 
voyage will amount to 4,500/. 

A similar case was quoted by Sir John Lubbock in a speech de- 
livered in the House of Commons in 1875. <A vessel sailed from 
Quebee for Liverpool. The freight, as per charter party, amounted 
to 3,500/., but was insured for 6,000/. The ship was lost in the 
river St. Lawrence. If the voyage had been completed successfully 
the net receipt of the owner would not have exceeded 2,500/. By 
the loss of the ship he realised 6,000/. 

It has been suggested, as a remedy for this strange inconsistency 
of the law, that the underwriter should be entitled to deduct from 
the amount payable to the shipowner on an open policy on the 
freight all expenses actually saved by the loss of the ship. 

We may now turn to the voyage policy, or that in which the 
limits of the voyage are designated in the policy by specifying a 
given place at which it is to begin, and another at which it is to 
end. The anomalous state of the law in its relation to voyage 
policies will be most readily shown by quoting from the observations 
of Mr. Harper. ‘In the case of a voyage policy the law steps in 
again with its eternal vigilance on the owner’s behalf. At the in- 
ception of the risk the ship must be seaworthy. There is an implied 
warranty, as it is called, of seaworthiness. But it has been held that 
the voyage out and the voyage home are one voyage; and it fre- 
quently happens, and it has happened to my knowledge, that a ship 
has gone out from one port to another, say from London to Shanghai, 
has been damaged on the way, has delivered her cargo, and taken in 
a cargo for the voyage home, had not been repaired at Shanghai, 
and had left in so bad a condition that there was every probability 
of her foundering. She had. foundered, and yet, as there was no 
warranty of seaworthiness for the voyage from Shanghai, the assured 
had recovered the whole of his money from the underwriter.’ 

The last policy to which allusion is necessary is the time policy, 
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or that in which the limits of risks are designated only by certain 
fixed periods of time. The courts of law hold that there is no con- 
tract in time policies that the ships should be seaworthy, even at the 
commencement of the risk. This rule has been sustained on the 
ground that a shipowner may not have had any intelligence from his 
ship for a lengthened period, and cannot give a warranty for her sea- 
worthy condition. 

Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, in his evidence before the Commission, sug- 
gested that there should be an implied and continuing warranty of 
seaworthiness in all time policies, as is now the case in voyage 
policies. 

The distinction between time and voyage-policies, in respect to 
the warranty of seaworthiness, leads to this strange anomaly. The 
owner of a ship insured under a time policy is allowed to recover his 
insurance, even though the vessel were unseaworthy.' Shippers of 
goods must insure under a voyage policy, and they cannot recover 
if the vessel is not seaworthy. Thus the shipowner, who has the 
power to regulate the condition of his ship as to repairs and equip- 
ments, and neglects to do his duty, recovers his insurance, while the 
proprietor of the goods, who is an innocent sufferer, loses all claim on 
the underwriters. 

True it is that shippers of goods, though they cannot recover 
their insurance from the underwriters, have a claim for compensation 
against the shipowner. But, by the bill of lading usually employed, 
shipowners have succeeded in contracting themselves entirely out of 
this obligation. It has therefore been proposed that no words intro- 
duced into the bill of lading shall exonerate the shipowner from the 
obligation to make and keep his vessel in safe condition, and that the 
underwriter shall not be liable for loss, whether under the time or 
the voyage policy, unless it can be proved that the shipowner and 
shipmaster had used all reasonable efforts to make and keep the ship 
seaworthy. 

In this connection an anomaly may be pointed out in the law re- 
lating to constructive total loss. There is, says Mr. Arnould, a con- 
structive total loss of a ship when by the perils of the sea she is 
converted into such a wreck that it would cost more money to restore 
her than she would afterwards sell for. The assured may, under 
these circumstances, give notice to the underwriters that he abandons 
the wreck and claims for the total loss. But, for the purpose of de- 
ciding the claim of the shipowner, the value taken into consideration 
by the courts is not the value as agreed in the policy, but the actual 
estimated value of the ship; and this may often be a much less 
amount than the valuation in the policy. 
' This was done in the case of the Sir William Eyre, referred to above. That ship 
Was unseaworthy, if not destroyed, at the time the ship was insured; and yet the 


underwriters had to pay. 
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Mr. Shaw-Lefevre suggested that in determining the question 
whether a shipowner is justified in abandoning his vessel to the under. 
writers, the value at which he has himself valued his ship in the 
policy ought to be taken as decisive. Where a vessel is over-insured 
the present state of the law offers a great inducement to the ship- 
owner to abandon the underwriters and not to do his best to saye 
the ship. 

It is unnecessary to enter into further details as to the law of 
insurance. It may indeed be questioned, as Mr. Justice Willes 
remarks, whether any alteration in the English law would be opera- 
tive, unless the underwriters were sincerely disposed to aid in giving 
it effect. The insurance companies and underwriters who do business 
of the highest class, rely chiefly on the character of their clients, and 
care little for the protection afforded by the law. Among people ina 
less fortunate position, the competition for business is such that no 
risk is refused, if only a sufficiently tempting premium be offered, 
Underwriters have hitherto had little encouragement to seek redress 
for injustice in courts of law. ‘The partiality to shipowners generally 
shown by juries fully justifies the observation of Mr. Shaw-Lefevre: 
‘If they would only enforce the law a little more strictly in cases where 
there was an implied warranty of seaworthiness as between the ship- 
owner and the merchant, there would be a much greater security 
that vessels would be sent to sea in a seaworthy state.’ Impressed 
with the weight of evidence as to the unsatisfactory system under 
which such cases are tried before a judge and jury, our Commission 
recommended a judge and two assessors as a far better tribunal. 

The abuses which have gradually crept into the practice of Marine 
Insurance cannot be removed by any partial measures. The Commis- 
sion on Unseaworthy Ships recommended a complete revision of the 
whole system of insurance law. They recognised the delicacy and 
difficulty of the task, and that a certain inconvenience to commercial 
interests might be caused even by the reform of abuses. Impressed 
with these convictions they were of opinion that it should be under- 
taken by persons specially qualified by their legal attainments or 
practical experience. 

An international agreement on Marine Insurance is most desirable, 
and it was the opinion of Mr. Cohen, the legal member of our Com- 
mission, that there would be no insuperable difficulty in accom- 
plishing that important object. We generally lead the way, and 
other nations follow us. If we wait till all are agreed, we shall never 
legislate. The fact is that foreign nations have been and are stricter 
than we are, and have recently followed us in laxity. They will 


gladly follow us in being more stringent. Foreign underwriters 

have suffered heavily by British ships in recent years. Let us do 

right ; they will not keep bad laws in order to attract bad business. 
The law of Marine Insurance is an elaborate edifice, composed of 
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materials drawn from the custom of merchants, the statutes of the 
realm, and the decisions of able and impartial judges. Such a law 
should not be altered hastily, nor without the most careful considera- 
tion of the probable effect of the changes proposed in relation to the 
geaworthiness of our shipping. Because abuses have grown up in 
the law, Marine Insurance must not on that account be condemned. 
Its value has indeed been recognised from very early times. It was 
jntroduced into England by the Lombards, together with the art of 
bookkeeping, the institution of banking, and other equally valuable 
aids to commerce. Rich men may, indeed, be independent of the 
protection it affords. The poorest class of shipowners, who navigate 
their own ships, do not insure, because they cannot afford to bear any 


expense not absolutely necessary to enable them to take their vessels 
from port to port. These men live from hand to mouth, from voyage 
to voyage; and, as they do not entrust their property to the care of 


others, they are free from the anxiety of those who have to bear un- 
known risks. But that great middle class who must constitute the 
majority of every trading community are in a different position. They 
have too much at stake to be able to bear the risks of maritime adven- 
ture without the protection of insurance: and, on the other hand, 
their interest in shipping is not distributed so widely as to justify 
them in becoming their own insurers. 

The work to be done is of the utmost importance. Those who 
are opposed to load-lines and surveys say truly that the commercial in- 
stinct of the shipowner and the experience of the shipmaster are the 
most reliable guarantee for the seaworthiness of shipping ; and that 
Government surveyors cannot have the same practical knowledge as 
persons actually engaged in the trade. But that commercial instinct 
on which we are invited to rely must be less keen and less acute when 
by the over-valuation of the ship and freight the shipowner stands 
to win and not to lose by the loss of his ship. The aim of future 
legislation must be to confine Marine Insurance to a simple contract 
of indemnity. ‘Thus limited, it may justly be regarded, to use the lan- 
guage of Jeremy Bentham, as ‘one of the most beneficial inventions 
of civilised society. No one willneglect his actual possessions, a good 
certain and present, with the hope of recovering, in case of loss, only 
an equivalent for the thing lost, and even at the most an equivalent. 
To this let it be added, that the recovery cannot be obtained without 
care and expense, and that there must be a transient privation.’ 

Having had a personal experience in navigation not inferior to 
that of many members of the nautical profession, and having heard the 
testimony laid before the Commission on Unseaworthy Ships, I feel it 
a simple act of duty to do what in me lies to establish a firm and 
general conviction of the necessity for an amendment of our law of 
Marine Insurance. Insurance, it cannot be too often repeated, should 
be strictly a contract of indemnity. Our law allows a ship to be 
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insured on terms which will make the loss a certain gain to the 
shipowner. 

Lord Cockburn, in some observations in the case of ‘ Byrne », 
Schiller,’ quoted by Sir John Lubbock, said, ‘Our marine insuranee 
law was founded on principles which were erroneous, and directly 
opposite to those on which the law of America and of every country 
in Europe but England was founded.’ j 

As Sir John Lubbock pointed out, in the speech in the House of 
Commons already referred to, over-insurance is not permitted against 
fire, nor would the public endure that a railway company should 
realise a handsome profit by an accident. The seaman is not per- 
mitted to insure his wages, lest it should weaken his motives for 
bringing the voyage to a successful termination. The vigilance of 
the shipowner should not be relaxed by permitting him to recover 
under a policy of marine insurance sums far in excess of the amount 
which could be claimed under a strict contract of indemnity. 

It has been the aim of the present paper to treat of Marine In- 
surance mainly in its bearing on the loss of life at sea. At the 
present juncture, it seemed desirable to afford a concise, and, it is 
hoped, a lucid explanation of a difficult subject. Prudent and ex- 
perienced owners are too ready to screen their more reckless com- 
petitors. The department which is entrusted with the care of our 
seamen stands in need of the generous confidence and support of the 
public in the discharge of its anxious task. 

We should not allow ourselves to be deterred from dealing with 
abuses by ill-founded apprehensions. The marvellous development 
of our mercantile marine has been brought about by general efficiency 
of administration on the part of our shipowners, by the skill of our 
shipbuilders in the use of great natural advantages, and by the personal 
qualities for which our seamen are renowned. Such a reasonable re- 
form of the law as it has been sought to indicate in these pages will 
but secure a more ample reward for well-conducted enterprise. The 
recurrence of preventible disaster entails high rates of premium. If 
half the money now lavished on insurance were applied in repairs and 
maintenance, in strengthening crews, in improving equipments, and 
in reducing the cargoes of the ships which are overladen, the sea- 
men of cur mercantile marine would be spared untold suffering and 
anxiety. The charges imposed on the community at large for 
freight would be lightened, and the discredit would be removed 
which reckless shipowners have brought on a branch of enterprise 
in which it is the pride and boast of this country that she holds a 
foremost place. 

Tuomas Brassey. 
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MY SCHOOL-DAYS FROM 1830 te 1840. 








Ir is natural that one who has devoted by far the largest portion of 
his life, since he grew to manhood, to various forms of educational 
work, should be invited frequently to speak, and occasionally to write, 
on educational questions. I have borne from time to time a part in 
such addresses and discussions, but it is impossible for any one at all 
familiar with even a portion of what has been said and written on 
this important subject not to feel at times that every foot of ground 
had been fought over, every question debated ; and that it is difficult 
to say anything which has not been previously said, and well said, by 
others. It has, however, occurred to me that it is still possible to 
contribute something that may prove to be of some educational value, 
if I venture to take a new departure, and adopt the form of narrative 
rather than of discussion. Shall I do wrong, I have asked myself, if 
I attempt to interest readers of the present generation in some of the 
more remote experiences of one who was singularly favoured in being 
permitted to pass in the voyage of early life through what I may 
venture to call, as I now look back on them, zones of educational 
influences of very marked and characteristic types? There may, it 
seems possible, be some who will willingly compare these impressions 
of an educational generation that has long passed away with some of 
the prevailing ideas and practices which we find around us, sepa- 
rated as these are from the time of which I shall speak first by an 
interval of more than half a century. Mere narrative may sometimes, 
as we all know, prove not the least useful mode of suggesting thought. 
But I shall not profess to confine myself to mere narrative. In our 
great national allegory the Interpreter had his place as well as the 
Pilgrim. Only in this case the Pilgrim and the Interpreter must be 
represented by the same person at two very distant periods of the 
same human life. 

I will at once, then, ask my readers to take their places with 
me as a very young boy at a preparatory school in a watering place 
on the South Coast, which, once famous as the sea-side residence of 
King George the Fourth, is now the almost suburban resort of thou- 
sands of Londoners. It was long ago, that time! I remember one 
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Sunday morning, as we little boys came home two and two from 
church, hearing a gentleman on the pavement at Brighton say to his 
friend, ‘The streets of Paris, they say, are swimming with blood: 
The words impre:sed me greatly; it was the first time I had heard 
the phrase, and the image which it cailed up was, I need hardly say, 
not that of the ‘three glorious days of July,’ to which I presume it 
referred, but one ghastly in the extreme; and I venture to record, with 
a certain soreness with which some, I hope, will sympathise, that no 
effort was made to satisfy or guide, or to do anything but repress, 
our natural curiosity on the subject. Accustomed as some of us had 
been at our homes to take, if a childish, yet a very real interest in the 
great events of the world around us, at my first school all such sub- 
jects seemed carefully kept from us, and the rumours of European 
convulsions and of riots in Western England only reached us through 
random words caught up here and there on a Brighton esplanade, or 
through the distorting medium of the tales of communicative house- 
maids. 

May I be allowed to say that, even in these days of penny news- 
papers, I have often advised young men who have consulted me as to 
preparatory schools, to give their young pupils full accounts from 
time to time of any great or marked public events that are taking 
place; to teach them to feel that the horizon of their interests is 
something larger than that of the schoolroom and the playground ? 
I venture to recall as a good deed of my own, my having at much 
pains and trouble conveyed to a night’s rough quarters in London as 
many as possible of my young Rugby pupils, in order that they might 
tell their children’s children that they had looked through a dull 
November morning on the funeral of the great Duke of Wellington. 

But what was the actual school instruction given in those days to 
boys of the age I speak of, say from six or seven to ten or eleven? 
I say school instruction ; I am not speaking of what we had learned 
at home in the nursery or schoolroom, or in the quiet corner, or from 
listening to the conversation of our elders. I say nothing of early 
lessons in Bible or History, or of the hymns and texts which formed 
our ethical and religious manuals, or of the Robinson Crusoe and 
Pilgrim’s Progress which in the total absence of the deluge of more 
realistic stories had been, I rejoice to say, read, re-read, pondered, 
treasured, and beloved. Our education consisted, so far as I can re- 
member, of one process—the imparting of knowledge, knowledge of 
various and no doubt useful kinds, through the appeal to one single 
faculty, that of memory. Our Latin Grammar, indeed, and our arith- 
metic were taught us, not by the ladies to whose care we were entrusted, 
but by a kindly master, who visited us daily ; and these two subjects 
stand out to me—my younger readers will be surprised to hear—with 
quite a golden light in comparison to the rest of our work. For each 
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of these involved, not merely the repetition by heart of a daily task, 
but something that by the help of our slates we could ourselves produce, 
in a way and in a measure, for ourselves. I can still recall the very 
nouns and adjectives, and in due time the verbs, which we little fellows 
wrote out for him as answering to the novel forms which we had 
Jearnt in our Latin Grammar; so also, amidst, no doubt, many 
failures, the pleasure of seeing our Long Division sums answer the 
test of the ‘ proof’ to which they were put, is one which all of us 
can easily appreciate. But the rest and the larger portions of our 
lessons have left on me an impression of extreme dreariness, and I must 
add, of much uselessness. Everything was learnt by rote—history, 
general information of various kinds, biography, even astronomy, even 
geography, were mere matters of memory. Books, useful enough I 
have no doubt when properly used—Mangnall’s Questions I remember 
was one—were simply learnt by heart, and said memoriter, without, 
so far as I can recall, a word of explanation or illustration. The 
lists of Kings of England, of the metals, and of the planets were 
repeated one after the other without interest and without discrimina- 
tion. I really think that we might almost without reproof have 
substituted any one for the other. I remember the particular corner 
of the schoolroom in which the mistress of the school heard us repeat 
—ah, that I could still retain them '‘—the dates of the English Kings, 
We were, I remember, many of us, fond of drawing, and our play- 
hours were largely spent in trying to reproduce the sailing vessels 
which passed our coast, and in copying—I can recall them one after 
another—some scenes from a book of Bible pictures belonging to one 
ofus. What would I give now, I said but lately for the hundredth 
time, as I wandered helplessly through Norman churches—I said 
still more lately as I talked about their drawings to our Abbey 
choristers—had some discipline and guidance been given to me asa 
mere child, and the foundation been laid of a habit that would have 
enabled me to observe with a trained eye and reproduce what I saw 
with a trained hand. Be thankful, schoolboy reader, for your School 
of Art! 

Again, we were, as all children are, creatures of imagination, and 
in walk after walk I had to repeat with a hundred variations the 
wondrous tale of Robinson Crusoe, his man Friday, the canoe, and 
the savages; but poetry, in any true sense of the word, was excluded 
from our course, and memory in its sternest and narrowest aspect was 
the one faculty exercised, and exercised on subjects little adapted to 
attract or interest us. I have visited a small elementary school at- 
tended by children of the very humblest grade in the city of West- 
minster. I have listened with delight to a picturesque geographical 
lesson every word of which was as instructive as it was eagerly entered 
into by little boys reared mainly in the sadly squalid houses of that 
crowded region. ‘There came back to me the day when standing side 
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by side with the sons of men of means, education, and position, J 
learned by heart the chief countries and capitals of Europe, and, 
provided that I said them in a sense correctly, was allowed to simplify 
matters by saying the columns separately or in pairs—Spain, 
Portugal: Madrid, Lisbon, was quite sufficient. I remember an 
elder brother’s amusement on my return home, on my insisting that 
Portugal was the capital of Spain, Lisbon of Madrid. ‘ Why not?’ 
I said; ‘I always say it so at school.’ 

The result was that all, or nearly all, that was learnt in this way 
went overboard as the vessel went onits course. A child’s memory is 
strong to retain what is in itself at all impressive or adhesive, but 
happily even a child’s memory can let much slide. I hardly know 
whether to rejoice or lament that of the mass of knowledge which | 
then committed to memory, I only retain as conscious relics, first, 
what I value greatly, two or three dates of English Kings; secondly, 
a strange and wonderful stanza about the Georgium Sidus, then the 
last discovered planet of our system ; thirdly, a statement—too true, 
I doubt not, at that time—that a voyage to India required from three 
to six months! 

Am I trifling, or is it just possible that even these slight recollec- 
tions may be worth recording, that even the humblest story may be 
in its way an educational parable ? 

If so, let me pass now to another scene. It is a day-school within 
reach of my father’s house, and I and my young friends, a little 
older if not wiser, are carrying our books and trundling our hoops toa 
mueh-respected master on the verge of Clapham Common, in a then 
important but still peaceful and suburban village, the birthplace of 
Macaulay, the frequent resort of Wilberforce, the Thorntons, the 
Sumners, Inglises, and others, in days when omnibuses, trams, and 
railways were yet unborn. 

We children had passed into what I may call another zone, as it 
were, of intellectual experience. Our English lessons are mainly at 
an end ; we have turned them over, perhaps with a touch of contempt, 
to our sisters; French and English history, music, and geography 
wili do, we thought, for girls. We are setting ourselves sedulously 
to the training reserved for boys ; and, so far as I remember, we do 
the work with much docility. Our lessons in Cesar, our Latin ex- 
ercises, even our Greek verbs and Delectus, have left no trace, except 
here and there, of special distaste or aversion, as felt either by myself 
or my friends. But the day soon came, the inevitable day, when it 
became part of our work to learn by heart those parts of the Latin 
Grammar, the Syntax, the As in presenti, the Propria que maribus, 
which from the time of the Reformation onwards, had formed the 
main pabulum of the English schoolboy. I will not dilate on the 
labour it involved, nor on the value of the work which it displaced, 
nor on the aversion that it inspired in one at least of those young 
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students. I can hardly understand how a system which called on 
boys to commit to memory page after page of rules drawn up in 
somewhat barbarous Latin, and learned in my own case, I feel sure, 
without a word of comment, illustration, or explanation, to do this 
moreover long before they had advanced sufficiently far for more than 
avery few of these rules to correspond with anything that had fallen 
under their own observation, can have held its ground for over three 
centuries, and can find staunch defenders even now. I can only be 
thankful that my own experience of the system was just long enough 
to prevent me, during twenty-five years’ life as a schoolmaster, from 
ever permitting a boy to say any grammatical rule to me in Latin 
words, or to quote to me any example that he had learnt by heart, 
without ascertaining that he knew its meaning and application, ‘ the 
reason why’ he had it on his lips. 

Need I say that in bringing forward these autobiographical details, 
I have no wish to vilify the instructors of my youth, or to condemn 
wholesale the educational system under which young Englishmen have 
been trained for three centuries? Still less shall I be suspected of a 
desire to undervalue the use of the ancient languages as still un- 
tivalled instruments of education. Of the special teacher under 
whom we trod this stony path, I am sure that his surviving pupils 
have none but kindly recollections. But the state of things which 
I have described is a form of evil which, under one and another 
disguise, may meet us in any system or in the teaching of any sub- 
ject. In teaching science, history, the English language, nay, in 
training the young child to read aloud, or in imparting the first 
tudiments of religious knowledge, there will always be the same 
danger ; the tendency to allow dead and mechanical toil to take the 
place of living and fruitful work on the part both of the teacher and 
ofthe pupil. It is so easy to be contented with outside results, and 
not to look below the surface ; it is so difficult to go down and down 
to the level of the young mind, and rouse, and stir, and coax, and 
tempt it to think, and work, and give real and full play and exercise 
to its faculties. And it is not the teacher only who is responsible. 
There is a sensé, no doubt, in which the minds of the young are 
active enough, but there is a sense also in which they are often exceed- 
ingly the reverse. Real mental effort, any attempt at reflection, is apt 
to prove very trying, very distasteful to them: thinking, setting the 
mind really to work, what a Roman would call intentio animi, isa 
thing which to some gifted spirits may be a delightful pastime, but 
towhich the minds of most growing boys have an instinctive aversion. 
They will often welcome a good deal of humdrum drudgery in prefer- 
ence to a very limited amount of such mental gymnastics. Have we 
never heard of Oxford undergraduates who prefer learning their little 
modicum of Euclid by heart to really mastering it? Yet to over- 
come this aversion, to train or win his pupils to take a real and hearty 
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pleasure in such active exercise, is surely the very first aim, as it js 
the main mark and note, of the good teacher. 

I turn a leaf in the book of my own early experiences, and all jg 
changed. It was a time of national stir and change. The great 
Reform Bill had been passed, and we boys had taken our sides and 
fought our battles, with words or otherwise, as Reformers or Anti- 
Reformers, with all the sturdy keenness of young Englishmen. A 
number of schools had been started in the neighbourhood of London 
in connection with King’s College, then in its first youth. At the head 
of one, within reach of a daily walk—till he migrated at the end ofa 
year to a school nearer our own home, whither we and most of his 
pupils followed him—was placed a young man then fresh from high 
mathematical honours at Cambridge, full of fire, enthusiasm, and 
original ability. I shall not undertake to describe fully the reform, 
not the bit-by-bit, but the radical, the entire reform, which he 
worked in the system under which we had been thus far taught. 
He took, I remember, the bold step of flinging, not without some 
audacious words of iconoclastic ridicule, our Latin Syntax to the winds, 
and substituting a few, a very few, rules that he gave us on a blackboard, 
which now for the first time became one of the instruments of our 
education. He, first of all, at a time when the real study of comparative 
philology was almost unknown in England, gave us some glimpses into 
what I may call the science of language ; he taught us to try to group 
together facts for ourselves, and to form laws from what we observed 
and met. And he did more, he taught us something, at the same 
time, of the beauty and charm of literature, old and new. We were 
still very young boys, even those who formed his ‘ first class,’ and quite 
unfit to read continuously such an author as Tacitus. But yet I still 
remember—he will have forgotten—how, quite early, almost at the 
outset of our career, he had the courage to introduce us to the mag- 
nificent passage that closes the Life of Agricola, made us laboriously 
translate it into English, and I presume, for I can still repeat it 
almost verbatim, commit it to memory; he revealed to some of us 
for the first time that Latin authors are something more than merely 
puzzling sentences in an unfamiliar language. I recall, too, the manner 
in which, every Saturday, instead of a dull reading lesson, he would 
summon seven or eight of us to read one after another, in the presence 
of a roomful of our schoolfellows, some stirring or pathetic passage 
from the Old or New Testament, or from English poetry or prose, and 
how we coveted above all things the distinction of being reported at 
home as the best reader of the week. It was a simple expedient, but 
at all events it cured us for life of either practising ourselves, or 
patiently enduring in others, a lifeless and mechanical style of reading 
aloud. Every Saturday also, for a time, we drew without copy, from 
previous study, a map of Palestine. Physical geography was then in 
its cradle, the author of Sinai and Palestine a schoolboy at Rugby, 
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and of the real configuration of that historic land I fear we, perhaps 
our teacher, knew little: but the interest which the study of its 
history and geography inspired laid in one at least of his pupils the 
seeds of a future harvest. Among the first authorities in Europe on 
such a subject is one known to the world at large for his services to 
the cause of music, known to no narrow circle for his services to 
general literature ;.I think that Sir George Grove would date the 
first germ of his articles on the Geography and History of Palestine, as 
well as on general geography—perhaps the origin of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration enterprise—to those Saturday maps and Saturday studies of 
Blunt’s Coincidences and other works on Old Testament History, at a 
suburban Grammar School, under the teaching of the present Professor 
of Astronomy in the University of Oxford. But this was not all; no 
week passed—and this, it will be remembered, is a period separated from 
the present by full half a century, during which science has been slowly 
winning its way towards obtaining a partial admission into the regular 
course of an English schoolboy’s education—no single week in which 
we did not receive and eagerly look forward to at least one lesson in 
natural science. Heat, elementary hydrostatics, mechanics and optics, 
electricity, and above all chemistry—to something of the elements 
of all these we were introduced inturn. There was not one among us, 
at all events in our teacher’s own class, who could not at that time 
draw with sufficient accuracy not merely the proverbial common pump, 
but a low pressure steam engine of the day. What is more, we 
learned, if not any very large amount of scientific knowledge—limited 
pocket-money and domestic objections to turning our bedrooms into 
laboratories restrained and froze the genial current of nascent science 
in our souls—yet a sense of the greatness and importance of the world 
of science, whose door was at least set ajar for us, a sense that once 
given us nothing could efface. It became impossible for any one of 
us to look henceforth on science asa foe. Our favourite literature in 
our homes was for a time two manuals then in vogue, long since 
superseded, Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations and Joyce’s Scientific Dia- 
loques, together with Philosophy in Sport made Science in Earnest. 
Our favourite indoor recreation was the manipulation of a really 
excellent electrifying machine (as it was then called) manufactured 
for us by an elder brother, and the reproduction of the chemical 
experiments which we had seen at school. Both occupations were 
somewhat discountenanced, though for different reasons, by those 
who had to test the power of the last home-made Leyden jar, the 
result of a skilful treatment of a discarded decanter, or to inhale the 
odours of what was then called ‘ azotic’ and other unpleasant gases. 

Meantime we were led through stage after stage of the severe dis- 
cipline of mathematical study. I really dare hardly say to what 
dizzy heights we had been conducted by the time that the writer of 
these pages had reached the age of fifteen years. His own steps often 
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slipped as he tried to keep pace with one who afterwards, with un. 
usually little effort, took the place of Senior Wrangler at the 
University of Cambridge, which he has recently, as one of the 
University Commissioners, helped to reconstruct. But I felt then, as 
I feel now, that even the study of mathematics was coloured with 
the warm glow of the activity and originality of the teacher’s mind; 
and though from the day in which he wisely and trustfully allowed 
one of his pupils to give those mathematical hours to reading by him- 
self in his own very sorry method Homer and Thucydides, I never 
did an hour of voluntary mathematical work, yet 1 have never felt 
that any of the time I spent on these studies was wholly wasted. | 
may add that our teacher, though he must, I fear, have suffered much 
in the process, read with us, with no inconsiderable effect on our 
minds, before we had reached the average age of the fifth form at 
modern Rugby, not only the Natwral Theology and Evidences, and 
Hore Pauline of Paley, but at least the first half of Butler’s Analogy, 
a copy of which I still possess, with the date of the year in which 
I laboriously read and re-read it for him. 

I shall, I hope, be pardoned for this long and I fear egotistical 
record of a time so exceedingly distant. The motives that prompted 
it will be easily understood. I was anxious not only to give a lively 
picture of the practical working of two diametrically opposite educa- 
tional systems, as I recall them out of what may seem to some the 
dark ages of education, but also to illustrate and emphasise the im- 
portance of life and enthusiasm, and of the power of imparting 
stimulus, on the part of the educator. 

It was an additional pleasure to one who owes so much to other 
eminent teachers who have passed away to bear testimony to the debt 
which he and his friends incurred a long half-century ago at the hands of 
one whom I saw in October last standing up in a green old age on 
the platform at the Reading Church Congress, and speaking some 
very weighty and suggestive words on one of the most absorbing and 
difficult of the latest born subjects of thought. But above all I 
wished to bring forward this chapter in my own experience as some 
contribution to a hopeful estimate of the still somewhat uncertain 
prospects of the cause of higher and middle education in England. 

It is a time of some perplexity and trouble. New subjects are 
calling for attention; subjects not wholly new for fuller treatment; 
fresh fields of knowledge have been opened to the human mind which 
were closed even to the fathers and grandfathers of the present gene- 
ration. Much difficulty in harmonising and adjusting the claims of 
the new and of the old is felt by all earnest and open-minded teachers. 

They feel the value of the old; they feel also the worth and 
promise of the new. And yet there is no lack of warning voices. 
Can we, it is said, hope to teach boys really well, really thoroughly, 
if we attempt to teach them as boys more than one or two subjects? 
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Were not the old days of Latin and Greek pure and simple the 
golden days after all of sound and solid, as opposed to hollow and 
counterfeit, education? My own experience does not point in this 
direction. There is no doubt more than a possible, a very real, 
danger of teaching boys and girls too many subjects superficially, 
none thoroughly. But superficial teaching is not confined to a 
varied programme, and a boy may have given years to one or two 
subjects without having stirred the subsoil of his mind by the mono- 
tonous process. How many failures were dug as it were into the soil 
before one successful scholar, when pure scholarship in the limited 
sense of the word was the end-all and be-all of education, was at last 
produced? It is a question the answers to which I have always 
thought to be exceedingly disheartening. 

Wisdom and watchfulness will be required to harmonise and 
adjust rival claims, to avoid over-pressure, pretentious work. But 
I cannot but be led to hope that we are learning from expe- 
rience that whatever tends to enlighten and stimulate and interest 
any part of the growing mind will not be lost in its effect on other 
work, will quicken and enliven the mental sensibility, break up along 
the whole'line of the intellectual range the callousness and indifference 
which are hardest of all to deal with. 

Time taken from such obvious preparations for future life as 
bookkeeping, arithmetic, geography, and bestowed on some well- 
guided labour in mastering the key of an ancient language, may play 
its part in strengthening the mental muscles of the future merchant 
or man of business; hours given to the thorough study and apprecia- 
tion of great poets may enlarge and enrich his intellectual resources. 
The bread that seemed cast upon the waters may come back in due 
time—the boy who is destined to lead a literary life may gain 
rather than lose from the patient attention, the ever-watchful 
observation required by the hours given to some natural science. 

I do not feel at all inclined to despair because we all alike who 
care for the future of education feel the difficulty caused by the calls, 
the jostling, if I may say, of the many claimants for what Professor 
Huxley has so well called ‘ the footing of the most favoured nation.’ 
The pioneers of education must feel their way, must, here as else- 
where, here in a very sacred cause, carry out reverently an Apostolic 
precept, that has its first application in the highest of all regions, 
that of the attitude of man towards his Maker—must ‘ prove all 
things,’ prove them, test them fairly and honestly, and hold fast to 
that which experience shows to be sound and fruitful. 

Some decent regard for the space on which I am unduly tres- 
passing forbids me to enter into any detailed account of the educa- 
tional atmosphere into which I passed for the last three years of 
boyhood, as they were spent under Arnold at Rugby. I have no 

doubt that I could interest any younger readers of these pages by 
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putting before them some of the vivid recollections which stil] 
remain with me of the life of a great public school as it struck one 
who after leading the life of a boy at an ordinary day-school, 
spending certain hours at school but his real life at home, suddenly 
passed into a world so totally new. It is only one or two of the 
educational aspects of that world that I would attempt to recail, 
After all that I have said I do not hesitate to call those three years 
in some ways the most fruitful, the most valuable, the most formative, 
intellectually, morally, and spiritually, of my whole life. Yet I despair 
of giving what some might gladly welcome, any full or real insight 
into the secret of the success of that world-famous teacher, or any clear 
impression of his educational system. System, I should be inclined 
to say, in the sense of a clearly marked, consciously developed and 
organised scheme, he had none. I say so with a feeling of relief, for 
I have always found reason to distrust over-systematised schemes of 
education. I confess to a shudder as I read of the French Minister 
of Education taking out his watch and remarking that at that 
moment all fifth form French boys were reading the same passage of 
the 4imeid. Arnold shocked, no doubt, educational Conservatives, much 
as he shocked the ecclesiastical and political adherents of the past, 
by some important changes. He did everything that was possible at 
that day in a school organised as Rugby was, to introduce the teach- 
ing of mathematics and modern languages as a regular and essential 
part of a boy’s curriculum. He paved the way for future success, I 
doubt whether the immediate result on the mass of the school was 
very great. As regards the former study, I may say of myself, that 
having brought with me a sufficient stock to carry me easily through 
all that was required at examinations, I contrived to elude all 
attempts to elicit further mathematical work from a brain seething 
with other interests. As regards the latter, we in the highest form 
gained much from being introduced by Arnold himself to some 
acquaintance with the German language and literature. I can still 
repeat much of the immortal Cassandra of Schiller, which I spent 
hours—they were well-spent hours—in trying to reproduce in Greek 
sapphics. I can still recall our master’s voice as he read out his 
own version of a letter of Niebuhr to a young student for us to 
translate into German; but I do not think that a spark of enthusi- 
asm for German literature burnt in the heart of the school below 
us. 

An experiment had been made of which the memory was still 
fresh when I came as a new boy to introduce the teaching of foreign 
languages by two foreign gentlemen. The experiment, too often 
even now somewhat perilous, ended at the Rugby of that day in entire 
failure. How were boys, reared in insular and midland ignorance of 
the great world that lay beyond. the silver streak, to submit to teachers 
who, when a sparrow was designedly let loose in school, called it a 
‘chicken,’ or a cock-chafer a‘ chafer-bird’? The main subjects of 
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instruction remained much what they were. Latin and Greek lessons 
were conned as before, in all but the highest forms, by the old methods 
under the masters whom he found, with the imperfect dictionaries, 
the unannotated editions, and the now obsolete Greek and Latin 
grammars, which were all that the schoolboy of my own day could 
command. One feature I remember which impressed me greatly as 
anew boy was said—lI incline to believe, rightly—to have been intro- 
duced from Winchester. Three times a week the great majority of the 
school inked their fingers and bewildered their brains in composing 
what was called a ‘vulgus:’ a certain number, from two to eight, of 
Latin verses on a given subject. Sturdy beggars, sometimes, like 
stalwart tramps, with a minatory importunity, met those who had a 
facility in such matters, and asked or demanded contributions in kind. 
Looking carefully back, I should be inclined to say that to those who 
never reached the very highest forms the great problem of really 
interesting the English schoolboy in the work of his own education 
was by no means solved. Whether they liked or disliked their head- 
master, they stood in awe of him. They recognised in him a ruler; 
they knew somehow that he was a conspicuous figure in the life of 
England ; boys were made to feel that they were under law and dis- 
cipline; their work was tested by what was then a novelty—regular 
examinations ; their places in the school were made to depend not on 
the date of their entering the school, but on their industry and aLility. 
By slow degrees a far higher tone of duty and morality on many 
essential points filtered slowly downwards into the mass of the school. 
Boys did their duty with a sense of duty more general and more re- 
cognised than had been or was common with schoolboys ; indeed, the 
direct change of atmosphere worked by Arnold on Rugby at large 
was, I venture to think, rather moral than intellectual; certainly a 
too large proportion of Rugby boys in my own day looked on mental 
work of all kinds as an odious necessity, and characterised it by one 
expressive and contemptuous monosyllable. 

Very different was the absorbing, the overpowering, influence of 
that most impressive of characters and most unresting and vigorous 
of intellects upon ourselves—those of us, the fewer and more advanced, 
who came within its reach and were capable of responding to it. We 
all (I speak of my own schooldays) before entering the sixth form 
had passed through the hands of two very different but exceedingly 
eminent teachers. One, whose almost proverbial lucidity and incisive- 
ness of exposition are among the many gifts which have set a lasting 
impress on his pupils, was the present Oxford Professor of Political 
Economy, Mr. Bonamy Price. The other waz James Prince Lee, the 
late Bishop of Manchester, the teacher and inspirer within the very few 
years during which he taught at Birmingham of, among others, such 
men as the present Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Durham, 
and one whom Westminster has just rejoiced to hail as a Canon, 


Professor Westcott. 
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But Arnold’s influence was something unique of its kind. I cannot 
analyse it, I have often attempted, often abandoned the task. To some 
among us, to the more sensitive and impressionable, it was perhaps 
over-stimulating, and quite uncousciously on his part laid an undue 
amount of mental as well as moral strain and excitement on minds 
still immature. I lighted, by a strange coincidence, after I had 
written these words, on a page in which he in whom all would 
recognise one of the very ablest of his pupils, A. H. Clough, speaks 
of himself while in his eighteenth year of having passed through three 
years of perpetual excitement. Yet there was nothing feverish, or 
excitable, or spasmodic in the man himself—all was manly, robust, 
healthy, vigorous, forcible, and wholesome; and all of us who felt 
his power at all would, I think, agree that, setting aside the moral 
and spiritual influence which perhaps set its mark on us for ever, 
never before and never since have we come under so inspiring and 
stirring an intellectual stimulus. 

What was the secret ? You will readily believe that one who has 
given the best years of his life to the same work has asked the ques- 
tion of himself often and anxiously. It was something incommuni- 
cable and not to be reproduced by any attempt at imitation. Was 
it perhaps that under Arnold there was an air of something real and 
living in every subject that we studied, in every book that we read 
with him? Homer was Homer, not merely so many lines of Greek 
poetry; and as such we were expected to read and translate him, as 
the poet who carried us back to the early world of Greece, another 
world to that of which we had perhaps in a portion of the same lesson 
been reading in the Septuayint version of the Old Testament. I 
remember how in reading Cicero’s letters he made us feel that we 
were dealing with no museum of examples of Latin construction 
(though loose and inaccurate scholarship was detected in a moment), 
but with the actors in the bloody tragedy that led up to the second 
Triumvirate and Actium. It was partly this; but, after all, this 
was but an element among many in the ascendency which he held 
over us. 

Yet as an educational system it had its lacuna, its great gaps. 
We were deeply interested in our own and our schoolfellows’ weekly 
attempts at original composition, often on exceedingly interesting 
subjects, in Latin, Greek, and English, prose and verse. We cared 
very much indeed some of us for history, for certain kinds of English 
literature, very much indeed for poetry, and for some at least of the 
many Greek and Latin authors whom we read. I cannot echo the 
complaint of one whose Epic of Hades I have read with unmixed ad- 
miration, that he had read in youth the masterpieces of antiquity with- 
out any aid being given him to recognise in them all that was most 
noble, most pathetic, or most tragic. In no such indictment can I 
join as a learner in the past: I should feel it, as a teacher, the most 
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weighty of condemnations. But the limits of our intellectual interests 
were, though wider than was common among schoolboys, greatly 
fixed by the influence of the very teacher who gave them their in- 
tensity and strength. We cared for the subjects in which Arnold 
taught or inspired us, we lost sight of or were indifferent to others. 
The Art School which Rugby now owes mainly to the munificence of 
a Rugbeian of a less distant generation, Sir Thomas Brassey, repre- 
sents a side of educational work which was then absolutely unrepre- 
sented. In those days I cannot recall—I wish I could—a single 
instance of a single boy whom I knew availing himself of the assistance 
of the drawing-master. Of the organised musical enthusiasm which 
now forms so integral a part of the life of Harrow there were but few 
traces. The Natural History Society, which has developed so widely 
and done such good work in my own dear school at Marlborough and 
elsewhere, would have been laughed, I fear, out of existence in 
Amoldian Rugby, or had no member but the historic madman of 
that immortal work, Tom Brown. The laboratory of Eton, or such 
an array of scientific apparatus and teaching as is to be found 
at the modern Rugby, or at Clifton, were things unheard of. The 
real and successful efforts to base a sound education on what are 
called modern subjects that have proved so fruitful at many of the 
newer and in one or two of the old schools, were as yet mere day 
dreams. These enormous gains of the new generation were yet to 
come ; but still, while welcoming them all, while undervaluing none, 
while looking on them as merely at present half-developed, half-tried 
sources of light and culture, we feel that they will never supply the 
place of that well-spring of intellectual and moral aid that is to be 
found in contact with a master mind, and that no greater privilege 
could have been given to youth than to sit for a while at the feet 
of Thomas Arnold. 

And now I may be allowed to turn aside from those distant 
days, over which I have lingered, I fear, far too long, and say one or 
two words on what I have already indirectly said many, the changed 
position of education to-day. 

I will pass over at once the whole field of elementary education. 
We, the remaining pupils of Arnold, may be allowed to rejoice that 
in the vast progress which has been made in that important region, 
the son-in-law of our teacher, Mr. Forster, has borne a noble part. 

Let me say little of the efforts that have been made, of the 
movement still in full activity, in that department of intermediate 
education which lies between the elementary and the most ad- 
vanced schools. I will confine myself to one or two of the general 
results that seem to have been won in the theory and practice 
of the instruction given to the middle and upper classes in our 


country. 
It has been recognised, I think far more clearly than it was fifty 
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years ago, that the province of an educator is not merely to drill and 
discipline, but to stir and quicken the intellect of his pupil, to inspire 
him whenever possible with a real interest in his work. I do not 
say either that this is a recent discovery of the last one or two 
generations, or that as an actual result it has been fully realised 
in practice. But a teacher would scarcely nowadays claim a great 
reputation on the strength of a power of flogging grammar into boys; 
he would feel that, even when he had done this, something else was 
wanting, and that much perhaps had been lost in the process. 

It would be a fatal error to shut our eyes to the fact that no 
subject in the world can be mastered without real labour; that 
mental effort, often of a severe kind, is of the very essence of educa- 
tion, and that those who are too sluggish or too feeble to make that 
effort will come out of the best school, and from the hands of the 
best teachers, so far uneducated. 

Yet for all this there is, I feel sure,a wide-spread feeling amongst 
teachers of the young that it is not enough to enforce a modicum of 
discipline, diligence, and attention, but that their work is not success- 
fully done unless constant attempts are made to rouse, to stimulate, 
to fire, to interest ; to win their pupils to do their part. 

And, again, if we are beginning to acknowledge that some definite 
training other than many of us acquired, at the cost, I fear, of our 
earliest pupils, would be invaluable to all teachers, so also the faet 
is more widely acknowledged that no teaching will ever be of real 
value which is merely the giving forth of knowledge acquired in former 
years, and given out mechanically from a standing reservoir. We 
are all, I trust, awake to the fact that no labour which the teacher 
can bestow on filling his own mind with all that can make him 
master of the very humblest subject that he teaches will be thrown 
away ; that, directly or indirectly, all which makes the dullest depart- 
ment of his teaching interesting to himself will surely be reflected 
in his teaching. 

And, thirdly, it is felt more widely than it once was that education 
is hardly education that does not secure some share of what Pro- 
fessor Huxley so well calls ‘ that capitalised experience of tle human 
race which we call knowledge.’ We no longer accept the theory or 
the practice of the great German schoolmaster of the age of the 
Reformation, who urged that, as in the growth of the infant mind 
knowledge of words came before that of things, so all education from 
first to last should be made subordinate to the power of expression 
and the acquisition of style ; and who forbade his German boys, under 
the most terrible penalties, even in play, the use of a word of their 
native tongue, now foremost as the vehicle of fresh learning and 
independent research, of the tongue to which Luther had already given 
shape and dignity by his great translation of the greatest of books. 
He treateda knowledge of the great authors of the splendid literature 
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of Greece mainly as a means for supplying passages for translation 
into Latin prose, Latin being at that time the cosmopolitan language 
of the educated men of England and the Continent. With whatever 
limitations, with whatever differences of opinion, we all expect an 
educated man or boy when he leaves school to have acquired more or 
less of solid knowledge ; and, what is more important, we have even 
come to recognise that a whole range of what are called modern 
studies, studies in language, literature, science, and art, that were 
never till lately looked upon as part of a schoolboy’s education, may 
be made invaluable instruments of what is after all of more educa- 
tional value than the imparting of any knowledge, alike of disciplining 
his faculties, and of stirring the intellectual and kindling the emo- 
tional side of his nature. 

It follows from this, it is in fact merely saying the same thing in 
other words, that the educational instruments now at the disposal of 
the teacher are far more varied than those to which tradition and the 
practice, but little modified, of three centuries had set their seal. 

This is neither the place nor the time to dwell on the very inter- 
esting circumstances which at the time of so mighty a shock as the 
Reformation tended rather to strengthen than to shake the paramount 
and almost exclusive place held by the two languages of Greece and 
Rome in the educational system of the schools of England and of 
Europe. 

It was not, we must remember, a Dominican monk, but the 
enlightened and liberal leaders of the English Reformation, who 
insisted, laymen as well as clergymen, in grammar school after 
grammar school, that Latin, at least, and if possible Greek, even 
versification in either language, should be taught to the boys in the 
country towns on which they bestowed their generous endowments. 
It was not an Obscurantist, but the founder of Charterhouse (now 
flourishing no longer in the neighbourhood of Smithfield, but on the 
breezy heights of Surrey), who, while ordering that none but the best 
authors, Greek and Latin, should be studied, so far modified the 
stringency of the rule as to allow scholars to be taught to cipher and 
cast an account, ‘ especially those that are less capable of learning 
and fittest to be sent to trades.’ It was not in the middle ages, but 
in the statutes of Charterhouse bearing as date the second year of 
Charles I., that it was ordered that the boys’ Sunday work should 
consist in writing Latin verses on some portion of the Second Lesson. 
It was not in the dark ages, but in the school which was called into 
life under the shadow of our great Abbey of Westminster by Queen 
Elizabeth, that it was expressly ordered that the three highest forms 
should employ themselves for at least one afternoon hour in ex- 
pressing the substance of the morning sermon in Latin verse, the 
two next in Latin prose, while it was only the youngest boys to 
whom the use.of English in the same edifying task was conceded. 
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And the almost exclusive dominion of these two languages, taught 
in the manner I have already described, held its own down to a com. 
paratively recent period. The protest of Milton and the suggestions 
of Locke, neither of them, I venture to think, very practical, came 
before their time. For, after all, these grammar schools, as has beep 
well pointed out in an interesting paper by Mr. C.S. Parker,' did fulfi] 
the end which their founders had set before them. They did not give 
the yeoman or the man of business an education fitted for his future 
life, but they did exactly that work which the religious and monastic 
schools of the Middle Ages had done in their time. They opened the 
door of the Universities and of professional and literary life to the 
children of the poor as to the sons of the rich, and the classical, 
strictly classical, free grammar schools of the day were the ladder by 
which boy after boy rose from a humble sphere to eminence and even 
greatness. Their roll of great names is long and splendid. 

But for all this, we are all probably of one mind, that sucha 
system had long outlived the day that called it forth. No one who 
expects his son to begin active life at the age of sixteen would wish 
him to devote the preceding exceedingly precious years to an exclu- 
sive study of the elements of two ancient languages. Few would 
wish those who may look forward to a more prolonged course and 
higher culture to confine themselves to the narrow curriculum 
contemplated by the educational reformers of three centuries ago. 

And lastly, it is interesting to see not only that old subjects 
no longer hold exclusive possession of the educational field, but that 
even where either of them holds, as I venture to think they long will 
hold on their own merits, a leading place, their treatment has been 
greatly modified by the progress of human knowledge that has been 
made within the last half century. May I give an illustration, a 
very simple one, of my meaning? Let me take the oldest of all our 
educational instruments, the Latin language. The subject is in- 
cluded in the curriculum of every good ‘second grade’ school with 
which I am acquainted. The teacher whose boys leave him at fifteen 
or sixteen cannot expect to make finished scholars. If he has made 
them fairly at home in the elements of the tongue which Cesar and 
his legions carried with them—if he has enabled them to read, not 
without pains and labour, yet with some real interest, the history of 
two or three campaigns in Gaul and Britain— if, above all, he has 
contrived to interest them in a few specimens of prose or poetry of 
the highest order, he will have done all that can reasonably be 
asked. The learner will no longer have been called upon to 
commit to memory a mass of abstract or empirical and ill-framed 
rules drawn up in half unintelligible Latin, and accompanied with 
a formidable array of Latin examples. Memory, which will, let 
us hope, have had its first training in quite another field (shall I 


' See Essay in Lssays on a Liberal Education, 1867. 
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say of simple texts, and hymns, and English poetry, of things worth 
the learning and worth remembering?) will have been necessarily 
severely tasked in mastering the essential elements of declensions 
and conjugations. The English boy of the nineteenth century will 
stand in this respect, if not side by side with the pupils of the schools 
of Charlemagne, certainly with those of Melanchthon or of our own 
Medieval and Reformation schools. Even here modern studies may 
do something, I do not say to lighten, but to enlighten the necessary 
steps. Something of the ‘reason why’ of the existence of these 
puzzling inflexions of number, case, tense, gender, and mood, in Latin 
as in German, of their disappearance in modern, of their richness and 
abundance in older English, may fall within the teacher’s power and 
will to communicate to his pupils. He will no longer be content to 
tell them that one word, ‘nquam, stands for the two English words J 
say, because the Romans did not trouble themselves to express the 
personal pronoun unless for special emphasis, but he may explain to 
them that the Latin, like many other languages in an early stage, 
placed its J say in a different order to our own and fused it into a 
single word Say J, and that the / is as much involved in the final letter 
of the inquam as it is in our corresponding phrase of two words. 
He will not be content to leave them to find out that the order of a 
latin sentence in Cesar is almost invariably quite different from that 
of the order of an English sentence, but he will here again give some 
of the very simple reasons why English is so comparatively limited 
to one order, why Latin is so free and unfettered. He will do all 
he can to make the learner realise how and why it is that he is 
passing as he learns an ancient language into a different world of 
expression to that of his own, and will try to teach him to gather 
together some real and striking characteristics of each. He will not 
bysuch means make the path to the acquisition of Latin a mere easy 
saunter through flowery fields, but he will do something to give a 
distant prospect from that uphill path, not merely goad the climber 
to force his way between two enclosing dreary walls. And side by 
side with this, he will try to show in very simple language the essen- 
tial uniformity of the operation of the human mind that underlies the 
external differences of such dissimilar languages. That logical and 
scientific analysis of the sentence which enters so largely into the 
teaching of some portions of even our elementary schools will show at 
once, when applied to Latin as to English, how much there is that is 
common to all human tongues, and though such analysis will never 
teach to speak or write, it seems to me to be one of the most useful 
of logical exercises that can be comprehended under the wide name 
of grammar. 

Need I add a word of the close connexion between the Latin and 
French languages, which is of equal interest to the historian and the 
philologist ? We knew when I was a boy—we all knew, that is, in a 
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certain sense—that French was mainly, as we said, derived from 
Latin. But that it was, and still is, a Latin language, that it is jp 
fact Latin at this moment in another and later stage—Latin crushed, 
no doubt, and worn and moulded by the attrition of ages, and by the 
genius of the more or less versatile races that in turn adopted it, but 
still essentially Latin—was a fact which I cannot but think would 
have added interest to our own studies of both, and which was then 
little recognised even by those who taught both languages. So little 
was the connection studied in England that I well remember the 
difficulty with which I procured from Germany twenty-five years 
ago the few books which could give me some guidance on the subject, 

Again, even elementary lessons in Latin ‘ construing’ may be made 

lessons not only of English and of Latin grammar, but of some 
literary value. The translating from one language to another js 
always more or less of a difficult task. The difficulty is not at all 
confined to what are called the dead languages. How many English- 
men think that a residence in France will equip them for what seems 
to them so easy, the translation of French prose into English! How 
disastrous is the result! Some of us may remember Lord Granville’s 
circular reminding—not newspaper correspondents in haste to catch 
a post or write off a telegram—but even the educated younger 
members of the diplomatic and consular services, that translation 
does not consist in substituting for a French word one that sounds 
like it, and is derived from it, in English, but in thinking out the 
real meaning of the French word, and trying to find—not always an 
easy task—the word or phrase that carries the same force in his own 
language. But the translation of Latin, not into some mean dialect 
of a vulgar tongue, but into pure and idiomatic English, such as the 
boy finds in the English authors whom he is reading at home or at 
school—and he has no right to read Cesar if he has never yet read 
one good English author—is a constant call for the very faculties of 
observation, taste, memory, and judgment, which it is the business 
of education to call out. 

But I feel that old habits are gaining on me; the pedagogue is 
taking the place of the narrator and interpreter of the past. 

Let me hasten to my close. 

English education is, no doubt, passing through a stage of gradual 
change and experiment. Much has been said, but the last word has 
not been spoken. The ancient universities are leading the way by 
opening their doors with the very happiest results to great subjects 
once ignored within their walls. Undergraduates who would have 
loitered through a three years’ course are now busily engaged in studies 
of recognised value. Old schools are welcoming new subjects; new 
schools are fearlessly but steadily feeling their way to improved 
methods. Our great industrial and commercial centres are showing 
that they on their side set a value not merely on marketable know- 
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ledge, but also on intellectual culture, on literary, scientific, and 
artistic excellence. The cry for fuller and more thorough technical 
instruction is meeting with a response too long delayed. Those who 
are engaged in actually threading the shoals and shooting the rapids 
of a time of necessary change and progress, deserve the encouragement 
and the sympathy of those who watch their course. They at times, 
perhaps, feel somewhat overwhelmed by the vociferous and conflicting 
shouts of advice and direction, rebuke and warning, that come from 
the bank. They find it hard at once to steer the ship and discuss 
with bystanders the whole theory of navigation. May they pursue 
their course wisely and bravely, and meet with their best reward in 
educational success! Some disappointment, some sore mortifications, 
are sure to be their lot. This subject that they hoped to find so 
fruitful will prove barren; that method that seemed so promising 
may end in failure. They will remember, too, their own many errors 
and faults—their want of judgment to-day, their want of sympathy 
yesterday. But they are engaged in a very high calling, in moulding 
the minds and forming the characters of those who will recall, perhaps 
with excess of gratitude, any good or stirring influence that they 
have exerted, and pass on to their children’s children much that they 
have unconsciously imparted. 

No class of English educators calls for more recognition and sym- 
pathy than those who are engaged in framing and conducting the 
work of those important ‘ intermediate’ or ‘ second-grade’ schools 
which are being rapidly founded or re-organised throughout the 
country. Such teachers will have to train up generation after gene- 
ration of men who must lead active, hard-working, often toilsome and 
anxious lives. It is much to be desired that, speaking merely of intel- 
lectual training, they will try to provide their pupils with something 
that will go far not merely to equip them for that life, but also to help 
to counteract some of its inevitable tendencies; that in the daily 
round of school-work they will keep before them a high ideal of the 
teacher’s function. If so, they will try to plant the germs of some 
care, some enthusiasm, for what is interesting, or ennobling, or true, 
for its own sake, not merely for its immediate and tangible results. 
They will not be content unless some who have left them can look 
back on the time when under their care and inspiration some sense 
of the cadence, and the melody, and the beauty of poetry, or of the 
oder and greatness of the world which science opens, or of the endless 
charm of literature, or of the exceeding attractiveness of the past, or 
some earnest desire to master some one, perhaps difficult, but fruitful, 
subject of study, first cast its spell over them—when they laid the 
foundation of tastes and pursuits which have enriched their own lives, 
and, it may be, those of others. 

Still more it is to be hoped that tney will have learnt there, in a 
Measure, even more enduring lessons—the virtues of Christians and of 

Vou. XV.—No. 85. II 
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English citizens—mutual respect, co-operation, public spirit, gene. 
rosity, punctuality, fidelity, truthfulness ; some sense, too, of the valye 
of human life as entrusted to them and to their less favoured brethrey 
by our Heavenly Father, and as ennobled by the life and teaching of 
Him who went about doing good, and bade His disciples strive to be gs 
their Master. 

GeEORGE GRANVILLE Brabuey, 
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THE EXILE IN SIBERIA. 


Iris not in vain that the word katorga (hard labour) has received 
» horrible a meaning in the Russian language, and has become 
syonymous with the most awful pains and sufferings. ‘I cannot 
bear any longer this hatorynuya life,’ this life of moral and physical 
sufferings, of infamous insults and pitiless persecutions, of pains 
beyond man’s strength, say those who are brought to despair before 
attempting to put an end to their life by suicide. It is not in 
vain that the word kutorga has received this meaning, and all those 
who have seriously inquired into the aspects of hard labour in 
Siberia have come to the conclusion that it really corresponds to 
a popular conception. I have already described the journey which 
leads to the katorga. Let us see now what are the conditions of the 
convicts in the hard-labour colonies and prisons of Siberia. 

Some fifteen years ago, nearly all those 1,500 people who were 
condemned every year to hard labour were sent to Eastern Siberia. 
Qne part of them was employed at the silver, lead, and gold mines 
of the Nertchinsk district, or at the iron works of Petrovsk (not far 
fom Kiakhta) and Irkutsk, or at the salt works of Usolie and Ust- 
Kut; a few were employed at a drapery in the neighbourhood of 
Itkutsk, and the remainder were sent to the gold mines, or rather 
gold washings, of Kara, where they were bound to dig out the 
traditional *‘ hundred poods’ (3,200 lbs.) of gold for the ¢ Cabinet of 
his Majesty,’ that is, for the personal purse of the Emperor. The 
horrible tales of subterranean work in the silver and lead mines, under 
the most abominable conditions, under the whips of overseers who 
compelled each ten men to accomplish a work that would be hard 
en for double this number; of convicts working in the darkness, 
charged with heavy chains and riveted to barrows; of people dying 
fom the poisonous emanations of the mines; of prisoners flogged to 
death, or dying under five and six thousand strokes of the rod, by 
oder of traditional monsters like Rozguildéeff—all these tales, well 
known everywhere, are not tales due to the fancy of imaginative 
miters, they are true historical records of a sad reality. 

And they are not tales of a remote past, for such were the con- 

112 . 
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ditions of hard labour in the Nertchinsk mining district no farther 
back than twenty-five years ago. They might be told by men stil] 
in life. 

More than that, many, very many, features of this horrible past 
have been maintained until our own times.' Everyone in Easter 
Siberia knows of the terrible scurvy epidemics which broke out at the 
Kara gold mines in 1857, when—according to official reports perused 
by M. Maximoff—no less than 1,000 convicts out of some 17,000 
died in the course of one summer, and the cause of the epidemics is q 
secret to nobody ; it is well known that the authorities, having per. 
ceived that they would be unable to dig out the traditional hundred 
poods of gold, caused the convicts to work without rest, above their 
strength, until some fell dead in the mines. And much later on, 
in 1873, have we not seen again a similar epidemic, due to similar 
causes, breaking out in the Yeniseisk district, and sweeping away 
hundreds of lives at once? The places of torture, the proceedings 
were slowly modified, but the very essence of hard labour has 
remained the same, and the word katorga has still maintained its 
horrible meaning. 

During the last twenty years the system of hard labour has under- 
gone some modification. The richer silver mines of the Nertchinsk 
mining district have been worked out; instead of enriching every 
year ‘ the Cabinet of the Emperor’ with 220 to 280 poods of silver 
(7,000 to 9,000 lbs.), as it was before, they yielded but five to seven 
poods (150 to 210 lbs.) in 1860 to 1863, and they were abandoned. 
As to the gold washings, the mining authorities succeeded about the 
same time in convincing the Cabinet that there were no more gold 
washings worth being worked in the district; and the Cabinet 
abandoned the district to private enterprise, reserving for the Crown 
only the mines on the Kara river, a tributary of the Shilka (of course 
rich mines, well known before, were ‘ discovered’ by private persons 
immediately after the promulgation of the law). The Government 
was thus compelled to find some other kind of employment for the 
convicts, and to modify to a certain extent the whole system of hard 
labour. The central prisons in Russia, of which I have given 4 
description in a preceding paper, were invented ; and, before being 


' The Kutomara and Alexandrovsk silver mines have always been renowned for 
their insalubrity, on account of the arsenical emanations from the ore; not only men, 
but also cattle, suffered from them, and it is well known that the inhabitants of these 
villages were compelled, for this reason, to raise their young cattle in neighbouring 
villages. As to the quicksilver emanations, everyone who has consulted any serious 
work on the Nertchinsk mining district knows that the silver ore of these mines is 
usually accompanied with cinnabar—especially in the mines of Shakhtama and Kal- 
tuma, both worked out by convicts who were poisoned by mercurial emanations 
and that attempts to get mercury from these mines have been made several times 
by the Government. The Akatuy silver mines of the same district have always had 
the most dreadful reputation for their unhealthiness. 
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gnt to Siberia, the hard-labour convicts remain now in these prisons 
for about one-third of the duration of their sentence. I have de- 
gribed the horrible treatment to which they are submitted. The 
number of these sufferers, for whom even the horrible katorga in 
Siberia appears as a relief, is about 5,000. 

As to the eighteen to nineteen hundred hard-labour convicts who 
are transported every year to Siberia, they are submitted to different 
kinds of treatment. A certain number of them (2,700 to 3,000) are 
locked up in the hard-labour prisons of Western and Eastern Siberia ; 
whilst the remainder are transported, either to the Kara guld washings, 
or to the salt works of Usolie and Ust-Kut, or to the coal mines on the 
Sakhalin Island. The few mines and works of the Crown in Siberia 
being, however, unable to employ the nearly 10,000 convicts con- 
demned to hard labour, a novel expedient was invented, in renting 
the convicts to private owners of gold washings. It is easy to perceive 
that the punishment of convicts belonging to the same hard-labour 
category can be thus varied to an immense degree, depending on 
the caprice of the authorities, and a good deal on the length of the 
purse of the convict. He may be killed under the plétes at Kara or 
Ust-Kut, as also he may comfortably live at the private gold mine of 
sme friend, as ‘overseer of works, and be aware of his removal to 
Siberia only by the long delay in receiving news from his Russian 
friends. 

Leaving aside, however, these exceptional favours and a variety of 
subdivisions of less importance, the hard-labour convicts in Siberia can 
be classified under three great categories: those who are kept in 
prison; those who are employed at the gold mines of the Imperial 
(abinet or of private persons ; and those who are employed at the 
silt works. 

The fate of the first is very much like the fate of those who 
ae locked up in central prisons in Russia. The Siberian gaoler 
may smoke a pipe, instead of a cigar, when flogging his inmates; he 
may make use of Jashes, instead of birch rods, and flog the convicts 
when his soup is spoiled, whilst the Russian gaoler’s bad temper 
depends upon an unsuccessful hunting: the results for the convicts 
are the same. In Siberia, as in Russia, a guoler ‘ who pitilessly flogs ’ 
is substituted by a gaoler ‘ who gives free play to his own fists and 
steals the last coppers of the prisoners;’ and an honest man, if he 
is occasionally nominated as the head of a hard-labour prison, will 
%0n be dismissed, or expelled from an administration where honest 
men are a nuisance. 

The fate of those 2,000 convicts who are employed at the Kara 
gold mines is not better. Twenty years ago the official reports 
represented the prison at Upper Kara as an old, weather-worn log- 
wood building, erected on a swampy ground, and impregnated with the 
flthiness accumulated by long generations of overcrowded convicts. 
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They concluded that it ought to be pulled down at once; but the 
same foul and rotten building continues to shelter the convicts until 
now; and, even during M. Kononovitch’s reasonable rule, it was gaiq 
to be whitewashed only four times each year. It is always filled up 
to double its cubical capacity, and the inmates sleep on two storeys 
of platforms, as also on the floor that is covered with a thick 
sheet of sticky filth, their wet and nasty clothes being mattresses and 
coverings at once. So it was twenty years ago; so it is now. The 
chief prison of the Kara gold washings, the Lower Kara, was de. 
scribed by M. Maximoff in 1863, and by the official documents | 
perused, as a rotten nasty building where wind and snow freely 
penetrate. So it is described again by my friends. The Middl 
Kara prison was restored a few years ago, but it soon became as filthy 
as the two others. For six to eight months, out of twelve, the con- 
victs remain in these prisons without any occupation ; and it is quite 
sufficient, I imagine, to mention this circumstance to sugyest what 
vices are taught in these prisons, and all the demoralisation of cha- 
racter that results from this confinement. Let those who wish to 
study the moral influence of Russian prisons on their inmates peruse 
the remarkable psychological studies by Dostoevsky, MM. Maximo, 
Lvoff, and so many others, 

The work at the gold washings is altogether very hard. True, it 
is carried on aboveground; deep excavations being made in the allu- 
vium of the valley, to extract the gold-bearing mud and sands, which 
are transported in cars to the gold-washing machine. But it is most 
unhealthy and difficult work. The bottom of the excavation is always 
below the level of the river, which flows at a certain height in an 
artificial channel to the machine; and therefore it is always covered 
to a certain depth with the water which is leaking through its walls, 
not to speak of the icy water which flows everywhere down the walls, 
as the frozen mud thaws under the hot rays of the sun. The pumps 
are usually insufficient, and so (I write from my own experience) 
people are working throughout the day in an icy water that covers 
their feet to the knees, and sometimes to the stomach ; and, when 
returned to the prison, the convict obviously has nothing to change 
his wet dress for: he sleeps on it. It is true that the same work is 
done under the same conditions, by thousands of free working-met, 
on the private gold washings. But it is well known that the owners 
of gold washings in Siberia would have no hands for their mines if 
the enlistment of workmen were not practised in the same way 4 
were the enlistments for the armies in the seventeenth century. The 
engagements are always made ina drunken state and in exchange 
for large sums of hand-money, which pass immediately to the pockets 
of the publicans. As to the settled exiles—the poselentsy—whose 
starving army furnishes the largest contingent of workmen for the 
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private gold washings, they are mostly merely rented by the village 
authorities, who seize the hand-money for the taxes, always in arrear. 

The intervention of the district authorities, and very often a 
military convoy, are therefore necessary every spring to send the ‘ free 
hands’ to the gold washings. It is obvious that the conditions of 
york are still harder for the convicts. The day’s task which each of 
them must accomplish is greater and harder than on the private 
mines, and many of them are loaded with chains ; at Kara, they 
have moreover to walk five miles from the prison to tlie excavation, 
adding thus a nearly three hours’ march to the day’s task. Some- 
times, when the auriferous gravel and clay are poorer than was 
expected, and the quantity of gold calculated on could not be ex- 
tracted, the convicts are literally exhausted by overwork; they are 
compelled to work until very late in the nights, and then the mor- 
tality, which is always high, becomes really horrible. In short, it 
is considered as a rule, by all those who have seriously studied the 
Siberian hard-labour institutions, that the convict who has remained 
for several years at Kara, or at the salt works, comes away quite 
broken in health, and unfit for ulterior work, and that he remains 
thenceforth a burden on the country. 

The food—-however less substantial than at the private gold 
washings—might be considered as nearly sufficient when the convicts 
receive the rations allowed to the men when at work; the daily 
allowance being in such cases 3°, English pounds of rye bread, and the 
amount of meat, cabbage, buckwheat, &c. that can be supplied for 
one rouble per month. A good manager could give for that price 
nearly half a pound of meat every day. But, owing to the want of 
any real control, the convicts mostly are pitilessly robbed of their 
por allowance. If, at the St. Petersburg House of Detention, 
under the eyes of scores of inspectors, robbery was carried on for years 
on a colossal scale : how could it be otherwise in the wildernesses of 
the Transbaikalian mountains? Honest managers, who supply the 
convicts with all due to them, are rare exceptions. Besides, the 
above allowance is given only during the short period of gold washing, 
which lasts for less than four months in the year. During the winter, 
when the frozen ground is as hard as steel, there is no work at all. 
And as soon as the gold washing—the year’s crop of the mines— 
is finished, the food is reduced to an amount hardly sufficient to keep 
muscles and bones together. As to the payment for work, it is quite 
ludicrous, being something like three to four shillings per month, out 
of which the convict mostly purchases some cloth to supply the quite 
insufficient dress given by the Crown. No wonder that scurvy—that 
terror of all Siberian gold washings—is always mowing down the lives 
of the convicts, and that the mortality at Kara is from 90 to 287, out 
ofless than 2,000, every year; that is, one out of eleven to one out of 
seven, a very high figure indeed for a population of adults. These 
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official figures, however, are still below the truth, as the desperately 
sick are usually sent away, to die in some bogadelnya, or invalid 
house. 

The situation of the convicts would be still worse if the over. 
crowding of the prisons and the interests of the owners of the gold 
mines had not compelled the Government to shorten the time of 
imprisonment. As a rule, the hard-labour convict ought to be kept 
in prison, at the mines, only for about one-third of the time to which 
he has been condemned. Beyond this time, he must be settled in the 
village close by the mine, in a separate house, with his family, if his 
wife has followed him; he is bound to go to work, like other con- 
victs, but without chains, and he has his own house and hearth. It 
is obvious that this law might be an immense benefit for the convicts, 
but its provisions are marred by the manner in which it is applied. The 
liberation of the convict depends entirely upon the caprice of the 
superintendent of the mine. Moreover, with the absurd payment for 
his labour, which hardly reaches a few shillings per month in addition 
to the ration of flour, the liberated convict falls, with but few ex- 
ceptions, into the most dreadful misery. All investigators of the sub- 
ject are agreed in representing under the darkest aspects the misery 
of this class of convicts, and in saying that the immense number of 
runaways from this category of exile is chiefly due to their wretched- 
ness. 

The punishments obviously depend also entirely upon the fancy of 
the superintendent of the works, and they are atrocious. The priva- 
tion of food and the blackhole—and those who have read my former 
articles know what blackhole means in Siberia—are considered as 
merely childish punishments. Only the pléte, the cat-o’-nine-tails, 
distributed at will, for the slightest delinquency, and to the amount 
dictated by the good or bad temper of the manager, is considered as 
a punishment. 

It is so usual a thing in the minds of the overseers, that ‘ hundred 
plétes, a hundred lashes with the cat-o’-nine-tails, are ordered with 
the same easiness as one week’s incarceration would be ordered in 
European prisons; but there are other heavier punishments in store: 
for instance, the chaining for several years to the wall of an under- 
ground blackhole, especially at the Akatuy prison; the riveting for 
five or six years to the barrow, which is, perhaps, the worst imagin- 
able moral torture ; and finally, the leessa (the fox), that is, a beam 
of wood, or a piece of iron, weighing one pood and a half (48 lbs.) 
attached to the chain for several years. The horrible punishment 
by the leessa is becoming rare, but the chaining for several years to 
a barrow is quite usual. Quite recently, the political convicts, 
Popko, Fomicheff, and Bereznuk were condemned, for an attempt at 
escape from the Irkutsk prison, to be riveted to barrows for two years. 

I hardly need to add that the superintendent of the mines is a 
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king in his dominions, and that to complain about him is quite use- 
less. He may rob his inmates of their last coppers, he may submit 
them to the most horrible punishments, he may torture the children 
of convicts—no complaints will reach the authorities ; and the con- 
yict who would be bold enough to dare a complaint would be simply 
starved in blackholes, or killed under the plétes. All those who 
write about exile in Siberia ought to bear constantly in mind that 
there is no serious control over the managers of the penal colonies, 
and that an honest man will never remain for long at the head of a 
penal colony in Siberia. If he is merely humane with the convicts, 
he will be dismissed for what will be described at St. Petersburg as 
‘dangerous sentimentalism.’ If not, he will be expelled by the asso- 
ciation of robbers who gather around so lucrative a business as the 
management .of a gold mine of the Crown. The Russian proverb 
says:—* Let him nourish a Crown’s sparrow, he will nourish all his 
family ;’ but a gold mine is something much more attractive than a 
Crown’s sparrow. There are thousands of convicts to supply with 
food and tools; there are the machines to repair; and there is the 
most lucrative clandestine trade in stolen gold. There is at these 
mines a whole tradition and a solid organisation of robbery, esta- 
blished and grown up long ago, an organisation which even the de- 
spotic and almighty Mouravieff could not break down. An honest 
man cast amidst these organised gangs of robbers is considered by 
his comrades as a troublesome individual, and, if not recalled by the 
Government, he will be compelled to leave himself, weary of warfare. 
Therefore, the Kara gold mines have seldom seen at their head 
honest men like Barbot de Marny, or Kononovitch, but nearly always 
such people as Rozguildéeff. 

And so it goes on until our own times. Not only the abominable 
cruelty of the managers of Kara has become proverbial, but we need 
not go further back than 1871 to discover the medieval torture 
flourishing there in full. Even so cautious a writer as M. Yadrint- 
seff relates a case. of torture applied by the manager of the mines, 
Demidoff, to a free woman and to her daughter, eleven years old. 






































In 1871—he says—the chief of the Kara gold mines, Demidoff, was informed 
of a murder committed by a convict. The better to discover the details of the 
crime, Demidoff submitted to torture, through the executioner, the wife of the 
murderer—a free woman, who went to Siberia to follow her husband—and her 
daughter, eleven years old. The girl was suspended in the air, and the execu- 
tioner flogged her from the head to the soles of her feet. She had already received 
several lashes with the cat-o’-nine-tails when she asked to drink. <A salted herring 
was presented to her. The torture would have been prosecuted if the executioner 
had not refused to continue.* 















Man does not become so ferocious at once, and every intelligent 
thinker will discover behind this single case a whole training in 
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cruelty of the Demidoffs ; a whole horrible story of barbarities carried 
on with the conviction of impunity. As the woman in this case 
was not a convict, her complaints reached the authorities; but, for 
one case brought to publicity, how many hundreds of like cases never 
come, and never will come, to the knowledge of public opinion ! 

I have but little to say about those hard-labour convicts who are 
rented of the Crown by private owners of gold washings. This 
innovation was not yet introduced when I was sojourning in Siberia, 
and little has transpired about it since it has been practised. I know 
that the experiment has been recognised as a failure. The best 
proprietors did not care to employ convicts, as they soon learned 
how expensive every contact with the authorities is in Siberia; and 
only the worst owners continued to take them to their mines. At 
such mines the convicts had perhaps less to suffer from their 
mnanagers, but still more from want of food, from overwork, and bad 
lodgings, not to speak of the hardness of long journeys to and from 
the gold mines, on footpaths crossing the wild Siberian forests. 

As to the salt works, where a number of convicts are still employed, 
they cause the worst kind of hard labour; andI shall never forget 
the Polish exiles I saw at the Ust-Kut salt works. The water of 
the salt springs is usually pumped by means of the most primitive 
machines ; and the work, which is pursued even during the winter, is 
unanimously considered as one of the most exhausting. The con- 
dition of those who are employed at the large pans, where the salt 
solution is concentrated by an immense fire blazing under the 
pans, is still worse. The men stay for hours quite naked, stirring 
up the salt in the pan; the perspiration is literally streaming on 
their bodies, whilst they are exposed to a strong current of cold air 
blowing though the building in order to accelerate the evaporation. 
With the exception of the few who are employed at some other works 
at the mine, I have seen but sallow and livid phantoms, among whom 
consumption and scurvy find an abundant harvest. 

I shall not touch in this paper the recent innovation—the hard 
labour and settlement of convicts in a new and remoter Siberia—the 
island of Sakhalin. The fate of the convicts on this island, where 
nobody would settle freely, and their struggles against an inhos- 
pitable soil and climate, deserve a separate study. Nor shall I touch 
in this paper the condition of the Polish exiles of 1864. This 
subject deserves more than a short notice ; and I have not yet spoken 
of the immense class of exiles transported to Siberia to be settled 
there as agricultural and industrial labourers. 

Those who are condemned to hard labour, not only lose all their 
civil and personal rights, they are separated for ever from their 
mother-land. After their release from hard labour they are embodied 
in the great category of the ssylno-poselentsy, and they remain in 
Siberia for life. No possible return, under any circumstances, to 
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Russia. The category of settled exiles is the most numerous in 
Siberia. It comprises not only the released hard-labour convicts, 
but also the nearly 3,000 men and women (28,382 in the space of 
ten years, 1867 to 1876) transported every year under the head of 
ssylno-poselentsy, that is, to be settled in Siberia, also for life, and 
with a total or partial loss of their civil and personal rights. To 
these ssylno-poselentsy—or, simply poselentsy in the current lan- 
guage—must be added the 23,383 exiled during the same ten years 
na vodvorenie, that is, to be settled with a partial loss of their 
civil rights; 2,551 exiled na jitie (‘to live in Siberia’) without loss 
of their personal rights; and the 76,686 exiled during the same 
time by simple orders of the Administrative, making thus a total of 
nearly 130,000 exiles for ten years. During the last five years this 
figure has still increased, reaching from 16,000 to 17,000 exiles 
every year. 

I have already said what are the ‘crimes’ of this mass of human 
beings cast out from Russia ; let us see now what is their situation in 
the land of exile. A whole literature on this subject has grown up 
during the last ten years. Official inquiries have been made, and 
scores of papers have been published on the consequences of the 
transportation to Siberia, all being agreed as to the following con- 
clusion :—Leaving aside some isolated cases, such as the excellent 
influence of the Polish and Russian political exiles on the develop- 
ment of manufactures in Siberia, as well as that of the noncon- 
formists and Little Russians (who have been transported by whole 
communes at once) on agriculture—leaving aside these few excep- 
tions, the great mass of exiles, far from supplying Siberia with useful 
colonists and skilled working-men, supplies it with a floating popu- 
lation, mostly starving and quite unable to do any useful work (see 
the works and papers by MM. Maximoff, Lvoff, Zavalishin, Rovinsky, 
Yadrintseff, Peysen, Dr. Sperch, and many others, and the extracts 
from official inquiries they have published). 

It appears from these investigations that, whilst more than 
half a million of people have been transported to Siberia during 
the last sixty years, only 200,000 are now on the lists of the 
local Administration; the remainder have died without leaving 
any posterity, or have disappeared. Even of these; 200,000 who 
figure on the official lists, no less than one-third, that is, 70,000 
(or even much more, according to other valuations), have disap- 
peared during the last few years without anybody knowing what 
has become of them. ‘They have vanished like a cloud in the sky on 
a hot summer day. Part of them have run away and have joined 
the human current, 20,000 men strong, that silently flows through 
the forest lands of Siberia, from east to west, towards the Ural. 
Others—and these are the great number—already have dotted with 
their bones the ‘runaway paths’ of the forests and marshes, as also 
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the paths that lead to and from the gold mines. And the remainder 
constitute the floating population of the larger towns, trying to 
escape an obnoxious supervision by assuming false names. 

As to the 130,000 (or much less, according to other statisticians) 
who have remained under the control of the Administration, the 
unanimous testimony of all inquiries, official or private, is that they 
are in such a wretched state of misery as to be a real burden on the 
country. Even in the most fertile provinces of Siberia—Toursk and 
the southern part of Tobolsk—only one-quarter of them have their own 
houses, and only one out of nine have become agriculturists. In the 
eastern provinces the proportion is still less favourable. Those who 
are not agriculturists—and they are some hundred thousand men 
and women throughout Siberia—are wandering from town to town 
without any permanent occupation, or going to and from the gold 
washings, or living in villages from hand to mouth, in the worst 
imaginable misery, with all the vices that never fail to follow 
misery. 

Several causes contribute to the achievement of this result. The 
chief one—all agree in that—is the demoralisation the convicts 
undergo in the prisons, and during their peregrinations on the étapes. 
Long before having reached their destination in Siberia, they 
are demoralised. The laziness enforced for years on the inmates of 
the lock-ups ; the development of the passion for games of hazard; 
the systematic suppression of the will of the prisoner, and the de- 
velopment of passive qualities, quite opposite to the moral strength 
required for colonising a young country; the prostration of the 
strength of character and the development of low passions, of shallow 
and futile desires, and of anti-social conceptions generated by the 
prison——all this ought to be kept in mind to realise the depth 
of moral corruption that is spread by our gaols, and to understand 
how an inmate of these institutions never can be the man to endure 
the hard struggle for life in the sub-arctic Russian colony. 

But not only is the moral force of the convict broken by the 
prison; his physical force, too, is mostly broken for ever by the 
journey and the sojourn at the hard-labour colonies. Many contract 
incurable diseases; all are weak. As to those who have spent some 
twenty years in hard labour (an attempt at escape easily brings the 
seclusion to this length), they are for the most part absolutely unable 
to perform any work. Even put in the best circumstances, they 
would still be a burden on the community. But the conditions 
imposed on the poselenets are very hard. He is sent to some remote 
village commune, where he receives several acres of land—the least 
fertile in the commune, and he must become a farmer. In reality 
he knows nothing of the practice of agriculture in Siberia, and, after 
three or four years’ detention, he has lost the taste for it, even if 
he formerly was an agriculturist. The village commune receives 
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him with hostility and scorn. Heis ‘a Russian ’—a term of contempt 
with the Siberyak—and, moreover, aconvict! He is also one of those 
whose transport and accommodation cost the Siberian peasant so 
heavily. For the most part he is not married and cannot marry, 
the proportion of exiled women being as one to six men, and the 
Siberyak will not allow him to marry his daughter, notwithstanding 
the fifty roubles allowed in this case by the State, but usually melted 
away on their long journey through the hands of numerous officials. 
There was no need in Siberia for the official scheme-inventors who 
ordered the peasants to build houses for the exiles, and who settled 
the poselentsy, five or six together, dreaming of pastoral exile- 
communities. The practical result was invariably the same. The 
five poselentsy thus associated in their miseries invariably ran away 
after a useless struggle against starvation, and went under false 
names to the towns, or to the gold mines, in search of labour. 
Whole villages with empty houses on the Siberian highway still 
remind the traveller of the sterility of official Utopias introduced 
with the help of birch rods. 

Those who find some employment on the farms of the Siberian 
peasants are not happier. The whole system of engaging workmen 
in Siberia is based on giving them large sums of hand-money in 
advance, in order to put them permanently in debt, and to reduce them 
to a kind of perpetual serfdom; and the Siberian peasants largely 
use this custom. As to those exiles—and they are the great proportion 
—who earn their livelihood by work on the gold washings, they are 
deprived of all their savings as soon as they have reached the first 
village and public-house, after the four or five months of labour—of 
hard labour, in fact, with all its privations—at the mines. The 
villages on the Lena, the Yenissei, the Kan, &c., where the parties of 
gold miners arrive in the autumn, are widely famed for this pecu- 
liarity. And who does not know in Siberia the two wretched, miser- 
able hamlets on the Lena, which have received the names of Paris 
and London from the admirable skill of their inhabitants in depriving 
the miners of their very last copper? When the miner has left in 
the public-house his last hat and shirt, he is immediately re-engaged 
by the agents of the gold-mining company for the next summer, and 
receives, in exchange for his passport, some hand-money for return- 
ing home. He comes to his village with empty hands, and the long 
winter months he will spend—perhaps, in the next lock-up! In 
short, the final conclusion of all official inquiries which have been 
made up to this time is, that the few housekeepers among the exiles 
are in a wretched state of misery; and that the paupers are either 
serfs to the farmers and mine-proprietors, or—to use the words of an 
official report—‘ are dying from hunger and cold.’ 

The taiga—the forest land which covers thousands of square 
is thickly peopled with runaways, who slowly 
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advance, like a continuous human stream, towards the west, moved 
by the hope of finally reaching their native villages on the other 
slope of the Ural. As soon as the cuckoo cries, announcing to the 
prisoners that the woods are free from their snow covering, that they 
can shelter a man without the risk of his becoming during the night a 
motionless block of ice, and that they will soon provide the wanderer 
with mushrooms and berries, thousands of convicts make their 
escape from the gold mines and salt works, from the villages where 
they starved, and from the towns where they concealed themselves, 
Guided by the polar star, or by the mosses on the trees, or by old 
runaways who have acquired in the prisons the precious knowledge of 
the ‘runaway paths’ and ‘runaway stations,’ they undertake the 
long and perilous backward journey. They pass around Lake Baikal, 
climbing the high and wild mountains on its shores, or they cross it on 
a raft, or even—as the popular song says—ina fish cask. They avoid 
the highways, the towns, and the settlements of the Buriates, but freely 
camp in the woods around the towns ; and each spring you see at Chita 
the fires of the chaldons (runaways) lighted all around the little capital 
of Transbaikalia, on the woody slopes of the surrounding mountains. 
They freely enter also the Russian villages, where they find, up to 
the present day, bread and milk exposed on the windows of the 
peasants’ houses ‘ for the poor runaways.’ 

As long as nothing is stolen by the ramblers, they may be sure of 
not being disturbed in their journey by the peasants. But,as soon as 
any of them breaks this tacit mutual engagement, the Siberyaks become 
pitiless. The hunters—and each Siberian village has its trappers— 
spread through the forests, and pitilessly exterminate the runaways, | 
sometimes with an abominable refinement of cruelty. Some thirty 
years ago, ‘to hunt the chaldons’ was a trade, and the human chase 
has still remained a trade with a few individuals, especially with the 
karyms, or half-breeds. ‘The antelope gives but one skin,’ these 
hunters say, ‘whilst the chaldon gives two at least, his shirt and his 
coat.’ A few runaways find employment on the farms of the peasants, 
which are spread at great distances from the villages, but these are not 
very numerous, as the summer is the best season for marching towards 
the west: the forests feed and conceal the wanderers during the warm 
season. True, they are filled then with clouds of small mosquitos 
(the terrible moshka), and the brodyagha (runaway) you meet with in 
the summer is horrible to see: his face is but one swollen wound ; his 
eyes are inflamed and hardly seen from beneath the burning and 
swollen eyelids; his swollen nostrils and mouth are covered with 
sores. Men and cattle alike grow mad from this plague, which con- 
tinues to pursue them even among the clouds of smoke that are spread 
around the villages. But still the brodyagha pursues his march to- 
wards the border-chain of Siberia, and his heart beats stronger as he 
perceives its bluish hills on the horizon. Twenty, perhaps thirty thou- 
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sand men are continually living this life, and surely no less than one 
hundred thousand people have tried to make their escape in this way 
during these last fifty years. How many have succeeded in entering 
the Russian provinces? Nobody could tell, even approximately. 
Thousands have found their graves in the taiga, and happy were they 
whose eyes were closed by a devoted fellow-traveller. Other thousands 
have returned of their own accord to the lock-ups when the mercury 
was freezing and the frost stopped the circulation of the last drop 
of blood in an emaciated body. They submitted themselves to the 
unavoidable hundred plétes, returned again to Transbaikalia, and 
next spring tried again the same journey with more experience. 
Other thousands have been hunted down, seized, or shot by the 
Buriates, the Karyms, or some Siberian trapper. Others again were 
seized a few days after having reached the soil of their ‘ mother- 
Russia,’ after having thrown themselves at the feet of their old 
parents, in the village they had left many years ago to satisfy the 
caprice of the ispravnik, or the jealousy of the local usurer... . 
What an abyss of suffering is concealed behind those three words: 


‘Escape from Siberia’! 

I have now to examine the situation of political exiles in Siberia. 
Of course I shall not venture to tell here the story of political exile 
since the year 1607, when one of the forefathers of the now reigning 
dynasty, Vassiliy Nikitich Romanoff, opened the long list of pro- 


scriptions, and terminated his life in an underground cell at Nyrdob, 
loaded with 64 pounds’ weight of heavy chains. I shall not try to re- 
vive the horrible story of the Bar confederates arriving in Siberia 
with their noses and ears torn away, and—so says, at least, the tra- 
dition—rolled down the hill of the Kreml at Tobolsk tied to big 
trees ; I shall not tell the infamies of the madman Freskin and his 
ispravnik Loskutoff; nor dwell upon the execution of March 7, 
1837, when the Poles Szokalski, Sieroczynski, and four others were 
killed under seven thousand strokes of the rod; nor will I describe the 
sufferings of the ‘ Decembrists’ and of the exiles of the first days of 
Alexander II.’s reign; neither give here the list of our poets and 
publicists exiled to Siberia since the times of Radischeff until those 
of Odoevsky, and later on, of Tchernyshevsky and Mikhailoff. I shall 
speak only of those political exiles who are now in Siberia. 

Kara is the place where those condemned to hard labour were 
imprisoned, to the number of 150 men and women, during the 
autumn of 1882, After having been kept from two to four years in 
preliminary detention at the St. Petersburg fortress, at the famous 
Litovskiy Zamok, at the St. Petersburg House of Detention, and in 
provincial prisons, they were sent, after their condemnation, to the 
Kharkoff Central Prison. There they remained for three to five 
years, again in solitary confinement, without any occupation, without 
any intercourse with their parents, literally starving on the poor 
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allowance of 1}d. per day, and at the mercy of their gaolers. Then 
they were transferred, for a few months, to the Mtsensk dep6t—where 
they were treated much better—and thence they were sent to Trans. 
baikalia. Most of them performed the journey to Kara in the 
manner I have already described—on foot beyond Tomsk, and chained, 
A few were favoured with the use of cars, for slowly moving from one 
étape to another. Even these last describe this journey as a real 
torture, and say :—* People become mad from the moral and physical 
tortures endured during sucha journey. The wife of Dr. Bielyi, who 
accompanied her husband, and two or three others, have had this 
fate.’ 

The prison where they are kept at Middle Kara is one of those 
rotten buildings I have already mentioned. It was overcrowded 
when ninety-one men were confined in it, and it is still more over- 
crowded since the arrival of sixty more prisoners; wind and snow 
freely enter the interstices between the rotten pieces of logwood of 
the walls, and from beneath the rotten planks of the floor. The chief 
food of the prisoners is rye bread and some buckwheat ; meat is dis- 
tributed only when they are at work in the gold mine, that is, 
during three months out of twelve, and only to fifty men out of 
150. Contrary to the law and custom, all were chained in 1881, 
and went to work loaded with chains. 

There is no hospital for ‘the politicals,’ and the sick, who are 
numerous, remain on the platforms, side by side with all others, in 
the same cold rooms, in the same suffocating atmosphere. Even the 
insane Madame Kovalevskaya is still kept in prison. Happily 
enough, there are surgeons among them. As to the surgeon of 
the prison, it is sufficient to say of him that the insane Madame 
Kovalevskaya was kicked down and beaten under his eyes during 
an attack of madness. The wives of the prisoners were allowed 
to stay at Lower Kara, and to visit their husbands twice a week, 
as also to bring them books and newspapers. The greater number are 
slowly dying from consumption, and the list of deaths rapidly increases. 

But the most horrible curse of hard labour at Kara is the 
absolute arbitrariness of the gaolers; the prisoners are completely 
at the mercy of the caprices of men who were nominated by the 
Government with the special purpose of ‘keeping them in urchin- 
gloves.’ The chief of the garrison openly says he would be happy 
if some ‘ political ’ offended him, as the offender would be hanged ; the 
surgeon doctors by means of his fists ; and the adjutant of the Governor- 
General, a Captain Zagarin, loudly said, ‘I am your Governor, your 
Minister, your Tsar,’ when the prisoners threatened him with making 
a complaint to the Ministry of Justice. One must read the story of 
the ‘insurrection’ at the Krasnoyarsk prison, or hear N. Lopatin’s 
narrative of it, to be convinced that the right place for such an 
individual would be a lunatic asylum. Even ladies did not escape 
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his mad brutality, and were submitted by him to a treatment which 
revolted the simplest feelings of decency ; and, when the prisoner 
Schedrin, in defence of his bride, gave him a blow on his 
fee, the military Court condemned Schedrin to death. General 
Pedashenko acted in accordance with the loudly expressed public 
feeling at Irkutsk, when he commuted the sentence of death into a 
wntence of incarceration for a fortnight, but few officials have 
the courage of the then provisional Governor-General of Eastern 
Siberia. The blackholes, the chains, the riveting to barrows, are 
ysual punishments, and they are accompanied sometimes with the re- 
gulation ‘hundred p/étes.’ ‘I shall kill you under the rods, you 
will rot in the blackholes,’ such is the language that continually 
gunds in the ears of the prisoners. But, happily enough, corporal 
punishment has not been used with political prisoners. A fifty 
years’ experience has taught the officials that the day it was applied 
‘would be a day of great bloodshed,’ as the publishers of the Will 
of the People said when describing the life of their friends in Siberia. 

As to the prescriptions of the law with regard to exiles, they are 
openly trampled upon by the higher and lower authorities. Thus, 
Uspenskiy, Tcharoushin, Semenovsky, Shishko were liberated from 
the prison and settled in the Kara village after having reached the 
term of ‘probation’ established by the law. But in 1881, a mini- 
serial decision, taken at St. Petersburg without any reasonable 
cause, ordered them to be again locked up. 

The law being thus trampled under foot, and the last hopes of 
amelioration of the fate of the prisoners having thus vanished, two of 
them committed suicide. Uspenskiy, who endured horrible suffer- 
ings in hard labour since 1867, and whose character could not be 
broken by these pains, was unable to live more of this hopeless life, 
and followed the example of his two comrades. If the political 
convicts at Kara were common murderers, they would still have the 
hope that, after having performed their seven, ten, or twelve years of 
hard labour for having spread Socialist pamphlets among workmen, 
they would finally be set at liberty and transferred to some province 
of Southern Siberia, thus becoming settlers, according to the pre- 
sriptions of our penal system. But there is no law for political 
exiles. Tchernyshevsky, the translator of J. S. Mill’s Political 
Economy, terminated ten years ago his seven years of hard 
labour. If he had murdered his father and mother, and burned a 
house with a dozen children, he would be settled now in some 
village of the government of Irkutsk. But he has written economi- 
cal papers; he has published them with the authorisation of the 
Censorship ; the Government considers him as a possible leader of 
the Constitutional Party in Russia, and he is buried in the hamlet of 
Viluisk, amidst marshes and forests, 500 miles beyond Yakutsk. 
There, isolated from all the outside world, closely watched by two 
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gendarmes who lodge in his house, he is buried for ever, and neithe 
the entreaties of the Russian press nor the resolutions of the lag 
International Literary Congress could save him from the hands of g 
suspicious Government. Such will be, too, without doubt, the fate 
of those who are now kept at Kara. The day they become 
poselentsy will not be for them a day of liberation: it will be a day 
of transportation from the milder regions of Transbaikalia to the 
toundras within the Arctic Circle. 

However bitter the condition of the hard-labour convicts jp 
Siberia, the Government has succeeded in punishing as hardly, and 
perhaps even more so, those of its political foes whom it could not 
condemn to hard labour, or exile, éven by means of packed courts, 
nominated ad hoc, and pronouncing their sentences in absolute 
secrecy. This result has been achieved by means of the ‘ Administm- 
tive exile,’ or transportation to ‘more or less remote provinces of 
the Empire ’ without judgment, without any kind or even phantom of 
trial, on a single order of the omnipotent Chief of the Third Section, 

Every year some five or six hundred young men and wome 
are arrested under suspicion of revolutionary agitation. The in- 
quiry lasts for six months, two years, or more, according to the 
number of persons arrested in connection with, and the importance 
of, ‘the affair.’ One-tenth of them are committed for trial. As to 
the remainder, all those against whom there is no specific charge, but 
who were represented as ‘ dangerous’ by the spies; all those who, 
on account of their intelligence, energy, and ‘ radical opinions,’ are 
supposed to be able to become dangerous; and especially those 
who have shown during the imprisonment a ‘spirit of irrever- 
ence "—are exiled to some more or less remote spot, between the 
peninsula of Kola and that of Kamchatka. The open and frank 
despotism of Nicholas I. could not accommodate itself to such 
hypocritical means of prosecution; and during the reign of the ‘ iron 
despot’ the Administrative exile was rare. But throughout the reign 
of Alexander II., since 1862, it has been used on so immense a scale, 
that you hardly will find now a hamlet, or borough, between the fifty- 
fifth circle of latitude, from the boundary of Norway to the coasts 
of the Sea of Okhotsk, not containing five, ten, twenty Administra- 
tive exiles. In January 1881, there were 29 at Pinega, a hamlet which 
has but 750 inhabitants, 55 at Mezen (1,800 inhabitants), 11 at Kola 
(740 inhabitants), 47 at Kholmogory—a village having but 90 houses, 
160 at Zaraisk (5,900 inhabitants), 19 at Yeniseisk, and so on. 

The causes of exile were always the same: students and girls 
suspected of subversive ideas, writers whom it was impossible to 
prosecute for their writings, but who were known to be im- 
bued with ‘a dangerous spirit ;’ workmen who have spoken ‘against 
the authorities;’ persons who have been ‘irreverent’ to some 
governor of province, or ispravnik, and so on, were transported by 
hundreds every year to people the hamlets of the ‘ more or less remote 
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ovinces of the Empire.’ As to Radical people suspected of ‘ danger- 
ous tendencies,’ the barest denunciation and the most futile sus- 
icions were sufficient for serving as a motive to exile. When girls 
(like Miss Bardine, Soubbotine, Lubatovich, and so many others) 
were condemned to six or eight years of hard labour for having given 
one Socialistic pamphlet to one workman ; when others (like Miss 
Goukovskaya, fourteen years old) were condemned to exile as posel- 
entsy for having shouted in the crowd that it is a shame to condemn 

ople to death for nothing; when hard labour and exile were so 
easily distributed by the courts, it is obvious that only those were 
exiled by the Administrative, against whom no palpable charge at 
all could be produced.* In short, the Administrative exile became 
go scandalously extended during the reign of Alexander II. that, as 
soon as the Provincial Assemblies received some liberty of speech 
during the dictatorship of Loris-Melikoff, a long series of representa- 
tions were addressed by the Assemblies to the Emperor, asking for 
the immediate abolition of this kind of exile, and stigmatising in 
vigorous expressions this monstrous practice. It is known that 
nothing has been done, and, after having loudly announced its inten- 
tion of pardoning the exiles, the Government has merely nominated 
a commission which examined some of the cases, pardoned a few— 
very few—and appointed for the greater number a term of five to six 
years, when each case will he re-examined. 

One will easily realise the conditions of these exiles if he 
imagines a student, or a girl from a well-to-do family, or a skilled 
workman, taken by two gendarmes to a borough numbering a 
hundred houses and inhabited by a few Laponians or Russian hunters, 
by one or two fur-traders, by the priest, and by the police official. 
Bread is at famine prices; each manufactured article costs its 
weight in silver, and, of course, there is absolutely no means of earn- 
ing even a shilling. The Government gives to such exiles only four 
to eight roubles (8 to 10 shillings) per month, and immediately 
refuses this poor pittance if the exile receives from his parents or 
friends the smallest sum of money, be it even ten roubles (11.) 
during twelve months. To give lessons is strictly forbidden, even 
if there were lessons to give, for instance to the stanovoy’s chil- 


* One of the most characteristic cases out of those which became known by scores 
in 1881, is the following :—In 1872, the Kursk nobility treated the Governor of the 
province toa dinner. A big proprietor, M. Annenkoff, was entrusted with proposing 
atoast for the Governor. He proposed it, but added in conclusion :—‘ Your Excel- 
lence, I drink your health, but I heartily wish that you would devote some more time 
to the affairs of your province.’ 

Next week a post-car with two gendarmes stopped atthe door of his house; and 
without allowing him to see his friends, or even to bid a farewell to his wife, he was 
transported to Vyatka. It took six months of the most active applications to power- 
ful persons at St. Petersburg, on behalf of his wife and the marshals of the Fatesh 
and Kursk nobility,’ to liberate him from this exile (Golos, Poryadok &c. for 
February 20 and 21, 1881), 
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dren. Most of the exiles do not know manual trades. As to 
finding employment in some private office-—in those boroughs where 
there are offices—it is quite impossible :— 

We are afraid of giving them employment (wrote the Yeniseisk correspondent 
of the Russkiy Kurier), as we are afraid of being ourselves submitted to the 
supervision of the police... , It is sufficient to meet with an Administratiye 
exile, or to exchange a few words with him, to be inscribed under the head of 
suspects. . . . The chief of a commercial undertaking has recently compelled hig 
clerks to sign an engagement stating that they will not be acquainted with 
‘ politicals,’ nor greet them in the streets. 


More than that, we read in 1880 in our papers that the 
Ministry of Finance brought forward a scheme for a law ‘to allow 
the common-law and political Administrative exiles to carry on 
all kinds of trades, with the permission of the Governor-General, 
which permission is to be asked in each special case.’ I do 
not know if this scheme has become law, but I know that for- 
merly nearly all kinds of trade were prohibited to exiles, not 
to speak of the circumstance that to carry on many trades was 
quite impossibie, the exiles being severely prohibited from leay- 
ing the town even for a few hours. Shall I describe, after this, the 
horrible, unimaginable misery of the exiles ?—‘ Without dress, with- 
out shoes, living in the nastiest huts, without any occupation, they 
are mostly dying from consumption, was written to the Golos of 
February 2, 1881. ‘Our Administrative exiles are absolutely 
starving. Several of them, having no lodgings, were discovered 
living in an excavation under the bell-tower,’ wrote another cor- 
respondent. ‘ Administrative exile simply means killing people by 
starvation ’—such was the cry of our press when it was permitted 
to discuss this subject. ‘It is a slow, but sure execution,’ wrote 
the Golos. 

And yet, misery is not the worst of the condition of the exiles. 

‘They are as a rule submitted to the most disgraceful treatment by 
the local authorities. For the smallest complaint addressed to news- 
papers, they are transferred to the remotest parts of Eastern Siberia. 
Young girls, confined at Kargopol, are compelled to receive during 
the night the visits of drunken officials, who enter their rooms by 
violence, under the pretext of having the right of visiting the exiles 
at anytime. At another place, the police officer compels the exiles 
to come every week to the police station, and ‘submits them to a 
visitation, together with street-girls.’* And so on, and so on! 

Such being the situation of the exiles in the less remote parts 
of Russia and Siberia, it is easy to conceive what it is in such places 
as Olekminsk, Verkhoyansk, or Nijne-kolymsk, in a hamlet situated 
at the mouth of the Kolyma, beyond the 68th degree of latitude, 
and having but 190 inhabitants. For all these hamlets, consisting of 
a few houses each, have their exiles, their sufferers, buried there for 


* Golos, February 12, 1881. 
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ever for the simple reason that there was no charge brought against 
them sufficient to procure a condemnation, even from a packed 
court. After having walked for months and months across snow- 
covered mountains, on the ice of the rivers, and in the toundras, 
they are now confined in these hamlets where but a few hunters are 
vegetating, always under the apprehension of dying from starvation. 
And not only in the hamlets: it will be hardly believed, but it is so: 
anumber of them have been confined to the ulusses, or encamp- 
ments of the Yakuts, and they are living there under felt tents, with 
the Yukuts, side by side with people covered with the most disgusting 
skin diseases. ‘ We live in the darkness,’ wrote one of them to his 
friends, taking advantage of some hunter going to Verkhoyansk, 
whence his letter takes ten months to reach Olekminsk ; ‘ we live in 
the darkness, and burn candles only for one hour and a half every day ; 
they cost too dear. We have no bread, and eat only fish. Meat can 
be had at no price.’ Another says: ‘I write to you in a violent pain, 
. . I have asked to be transferred to a hospital, 
but without success. I do not know how long this torture will last ; 
my only wish is to be freed from this pain. We are not allowed to 
see one another, although we are separated only by the distance of 
three miles. The Crown allows us four roubles and fifty kopeks— 
nine shillings per month.’ A third exile wrote about the same time : 
‘Thank you, dear friends, for the papers; but I cannot read them: I 
have no candles, and there are none to buy. My scurvy is rapidly 


due to periostosis. 


progressing, and having no hope of being transferred, I hope to die 
in the course of this winter.’ 

‘I hope to die in the course of this winter!’ That is the only 
hope that an exile confined to a Yakut encampment under the 68th 


degree of latitude can cherish! 

When reading these lines we are transported back at once to the 
seventeenth century, and seem to hear again the words of the proto- 
pope Avvakum :—‘ And I remained there, in the cold block-house, 
and afterwards with the dirty Tunguses, as a good dog lying on the 
straw; sometimes they nourished me, sometimes they forgot.’ And, 
like the wife of Avvakum, we ask now again: ‘Ah, dear, how long, 
then, will these sufferings go on?’ Centuries have elapsed since, 
and a whole hundred years of pathetic declamations about progress 
and humanitarian principles, all to bring us back to the same point 
where we were when the Tsars of Moscow sent their adversaries to die 
in the towndras on the simple denunciation of a favourite. 

And to the question of Avvakum’s wife, repeated now again 
throughout Siberia, we have but one possible reply : No partial reform, 
no change of men can ameliorate this horrible state of things; 
nothing short of a complete transformation of the fundamental 
conditions of Russian life. 

P. KrarorkIne. 
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THE GHOST OF RELIGION. 


In the January number of this Review is to be found an article on 
Religion which has justly awakened a profound and sustained interest, 
The creed of Agnosticism was there formulated anew by the acknow- 
ledged head of the Evolution philosophy, with a definiteness such as 
perhaps it never wore before. To my mind there is nothing in the 
whole range of modern religious discussion more cogent and more 
suggestive than the array of conclusions the final outcome of which 
is marshalled in those twelve pages. It is the last word of the 
Agnostic philosophy in its long controversy with Theology. That 
word is decisive, and it is hard to conceive how Theology can rally 
for another bout from such a sorites of dilemma as is there presented. 
My own humble purpose is not to criticise this paper, but to point 
its practical moral, and, if I may, to add to it a rider of my own. 
As asummary of philosophical conclusions on the theological problem, 
it seems to me frankly unanswerable. Speaking generally, I shall 
now dispute no part of it but one word, and that is the title. It is 
entitled ‘ Religion.’ To me it is rather the Ghost of Religion. Re.i- 
gion as a living force lies in a different sphere. 

The essay, which is packed with thought to a degree unusual 
even with Mr. Herbert Spencer, contains evidently three parts. The 
first (pp. 1-5) deals with the historical Evolution of Religion, of 
which Mr. Spencer traces the germs in the primitive belief in ghosts. 
The second (pp. 6-8) arrays the moral and intellectual dilemmas 
involved in all anthropomorphic theology into one long catena of 
difficulty, out of which it is hard to conceive any free mind emerging 
with success. The third part (pp. 8-12) deals with the evolution ot 
Religion in the future, and formulates, more precisely than has ever 
yet been effected, the positive creed of Agnostic philosophy. 

Has, then, the Agnostic a positive creed? It would seem so; for 
Mr. Spencer brings us at last ‘to the one absolute certainty, the 
presence of an Infinite and Eternal Energy, from which all things 
proceed.’ But let no one suppose that this is merely a new name for 
the Great First Cause of so many theologies and metaphysics. In 
spite of the capital letters, and the use of theological terms as old as 
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faiah or Athanasius, Mr. Spencer’s Energy has no analogy with God. 
it is Eternal, Infinite, and Incomprehensible ; but still it is not He, 
jut It. It remains always Energy, Force, nothing anthropomorphic ; 
sich as electricity, or anything else that we might conceive as the 
ultimate basis of all the physical forces. None of the positive attri- 
putes which have ever been predicated of God can be used of this 
Energy. Neither goodness, nor wisdom, nor justice, nor conscious- 
ness, nor will, nor life, can be ascribed, even by analogy, to this Force. 
Now a force to which we cannot apply the ideas of goodness, wisdom, 
justice, consciousness, or life, any more than we can toa circle, is 
certainly not God, has no analogy with God, nor even with what 
Pope has called the ‘ Great First Cause, least understood.’ It shares 
ome of the negative attributes of God and First Cause, but no posi- 


ot tiveone. It is, in fact, only the Unknowable a little more defined ; 
nOW- though I do not remember that Mr. Spencer, or any evolution philo- 
h as spher, has ever formulated the Unknowable in terms with so deep a 
the theological ring as we hear in the phrase ‘Infinite and Eternal 
nore Energy, from which all things proceed.’ 
hich The terms do seem, perhaps, rather needlessly big and absolute. 
the And fully accepting Mr. Spencer’s logical canons, one does not see 
‘hat why it should be called an ‘absolute certainty.’ ‘ Practical belief’ 
ally satisfies me; and I doubt the legitimacy of substituting for it ‘absolute 
ed, certainty.’ ‘Infinite* and ‘Eternal,’ also, can mean to Mr. Spencer 
int nothing more than ‘to which we know no limits, no beginning or 
v.. end, and, for my part, I prefer to say this. Again, ‘an Energy ’— 
m, why an Energy? The Unknowable may certainly consist of more 
all than one energy. ‘To assert the presence of one uniform energy is 
te to profess to know something very important about the Unknowable: 
ra. that it is homogeneous, and even identical, throughout the Universe. 
And then, ‘from which al! things proceed’ is perhaps a rather 
al equivocal reversion to the theologic type. In the Athanasian Creed 
he the Third Person ‘ proceeds’ from the First and the Second. But 
of this process has always been treated as a mystery ; and it would be 
ss, safer to avoid the phrases of mysticism. Let us keep the old words, 
a8 for we all mean much the same thing; and I prefer to put it thus. 
of All observation and meditation, Science and Philosophy, bring us ‘ to 
g the practical belief that man is ever in the presence of some energy 
if or energies, of which he knows nothing, and to which therefore he 
" would be wise to assign no limits, conditions, or functions.’ This is, 
doubtless, what Mr. Spencer himself means. For my part, I prefer 
r his old term, the Unknowable. Though I have always thought that 
e it would be more philosophical not to assert of the Unknown that it 
3 is Unknowable. And, indeed, I would rather not use the capital 
, letter, but stick literally to our evidence, and say frankly ‘the un- 
known.’ 


Thus viewed, the attempt, so to speak, to put a little unction into 
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the Unknowable is hardly worth the philosophical inaccuracy it jn. 
volves ; and such is the drawback to any use of picturesque language, 
So stated, the positive creed of Agnosticism still retains its negative 
character. It has a series of propositions and terms, every one of 
which is a negation. A friend of my own, who was much pressed to 
say how much of the Athanasian Creed he still accepted, once said 
that he clung to the idea ‘that there was a sort of a something.’ Ip 
homely words such as the unlearned can understand, that is precisely 
what the religion of the Agnostic comes to, ‘* the belief that there is a 
sort of a something, about which we can know nothing.’ 

Now let us profess that, as a philosophical answer to the theo- 
logical problem, that is entirely our own position. The Positivist 
answer is of course the same as the Agnostic answer. Why, then, do 
we object to be called Agnostics? Simply because Agnostic is only 
dog-Greek for ‘ don’t know,’ and we have no taste to be called ‘don't 
knows.’ The Spectator calls us Agnostics, but that is only by way 
of prejudice. Our religion does not consist in a comprehensive 
negation ; we are not for ever replying to the theological problem; 
we are quite unconcerned by the theological problem, and have some- 
thing that we do care for, and do know. Englishmen are Europeans, 
and many of them are Christians, and they usually prefer to call 
themselves Englishmen, Christians, or the like, rather than non- 
Asiatics or anti-Mahometans. Some people still prefer to call them- 
selves Protestants rather than Christians, but the taste is dying out, 
except amongst Irish Orangemen, and even the Nonconformist news- 
paper has been induced by Mr. Matthew Arnold to drop its famous 
motto: ‘ The dissidence of Dissent, and the Protestantism of the Pro- 
testant religion.’ For a man to say that his religion is Agnosticism 
is simply the sceptical equivalent of saying that his religion is 
Protestantism. Both mean that his religion is to deny and to differ. 
But this is not religion. The business of religion is to affirm and to 
unite, and nothing can be religion but that which at once affirms 
truth and unites men. 

The purpose of the present paper is to show that Agnosticism, 
though a valid and final answer to the theological or ontological 
problem— what is the ultimate cause of the world and of man ?’—is 
not a religion nor the shadow of areligion. It offers none of the 
rudiments or elements of. religion, and religion is not to be found in 
that line at all. It is the mere disembodied spirit of dead religion: 
as we said at the outset, it is the ghost of religion. Agnosticism, 
perfectly legitimate as the true answer of science to an effete question, 
has shown us that religion is not to be found anywhere within the 
realm of Cause. Having brought us to the answer, ‘no cause that 
we know of, it is laughable to call that negation religion. Mr. Mark 
Pattison, one of the acutest minds of modern Oxford, rather oddly 
says that the idea of deity has now been ‘ defecated to a pure trans- 
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parency.’ The evolution philosophy goes a step further and defecates 
the idea of cause to a pure transparency. Theology and ontology 
alike end in the Everlasting No with which science confronts all their 
assertions. But how whimsical is it to tell us that religion, which 
cannot find any resting-place in theology or ontology, is to find its 
true home in the Everlasting No! That which is defecated to a pure 
transparency can never supply a religion to any human being but a 


philosopher constructing a system. It is quite conceivable that re- 


ligion is to end with theology, and both might in the course of evo- 
Jution become an anachronism. But if religion there is still to be, 
it cannot be found in this No-man’s-land and Know-nothing creed. 
Better bury religion at once than let its ghost walk uneasy in our 
dreams. 

The true lesson is that we must hark back, and leave the realm 
of cause. The accident of religion has been mistaken for the essence 
of religion. The essence of religion is not to answer a question, but 
to govern and unite men and societies by giving them common 
beliefs and duties. Theologies tried to do this, and long did it, by 
resting on certain answers to certain questions. The progress of 
thought has upset one answer after another, and now the final verdict 
of philosophy is that all the answers are unmeaning, and that no 
rational answer can be given. It follows then that questions and 
answers, both but the accident of religion, must both be given up. 
A base of belief and duty must be looked for elsewhere, and when this 
has been found, then again religion will succeed in governing and 
uniting men. Where is this base to be found? Since the realm of 
Cause has failed to give us foothold, we must fall back upon the 
realm of Law—social, moral, and mental law, and not merely physical. 
Religion consists, not in answering certain questions, but in making 
men of a certain quality. And the law, moral, mental, social, is pre- 
eminently the field wherein men may be governed and united. Hence 
to the religion of Cause there succeeds the religion of Law. But 
the religion of Law or Science is Positivism. 

It is no part of my purpose to criticise Mr. Spencer’s memorable 
essay, except so far as it is necessary to show that that which is a 
sound philosophical conclusion is not reiigion, simply by reason that 
it relates to the subject-matter of theology. But a few words may be 
suffered as to the historical evolution of religion. To many persons 
it will sound rather whimsical, and possibly almost a sneer, to trace 
the germs of religion to the ghost-theory. Our friends of the 
Psychical Research will prick up their ears, and expect to be taken 
au grand sérieux. But the conception is a thoroughly solid one, 
and of most suggestive kind. Beyond all doubt, the hypothesis of 
quasi-human immaterial spirits working within and behind familiar 
phenomena did take its rise from the idea of the other self which the 
imagination continually presents to the early reflections of man. 
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And, beyond all doubt, the phenomena of dreams, and the gradual 
construction of a theory of ghosts, isa very impressive and vivid form 
of the notion of the other self. It would, I think, be wrong to assert 
that it is the only form of the notion, and one can hardly suppose 
that Mr. Spencer would limit himself to that. But, in any case, the 
construction of a coherent theory of ghosts is a typical instance of a 
belief in a quasi-human spirit-world. Glorify and amplify this idea, 
and apply it to the whole of nature, and we get a god-world, a multi- 
tude of superhuman divine spirits. 

That is the philosophical explanation of the rise of theology, of the 
peopling of Nature with divine spirits. But does it explain the rise of 
Religion? No, for theology and religion are not conterminous. Mr, 
Spencer has unwittingly conceded to the divines that which they 
assume so confidently—that theology is the same thing as religion, 
and that there was no religion at all until there was a belief in super- 
human spirits within and behind Nature. This is obviously an over- 
sight. We have to go very much further back for the genesis of 
religion. There were countless centuries of time, and there were, 
and there are, countless millions of men for whom no doctrine of 
superhuman spirits ever took coherent form. In all these ages and 
races, probably by far the most numerous that our planet has wit- 
nessed, there was religion in all kinds of definite form. Comte calls 
it Fetichism—terms are not important: roughly, we may eall it 
Nature-worship. The religion in all these types was the belief and 
worship not of spirits of any kind, not of any immaterial, imagined 
being inside things, but of the actual visible things themselves—trees, 
stones, rivers, mountains, earth, fire, stars, sun, and sky. Some of the 
most abiding and powerful of all religions have consisted in elaborate 
worship of these physical objects treated frankly as physical objects, 
without trace of ghost, spirit, or god. To say nothing of fire-worship, 
river, and tree-worship, the venerable religion of China, far the most 
vast of all systematic religions, is wholly based on reverence for Earth, 
Sky, and ancestors treated objectively, and not as the abode of sub- 
jective immaterial spirits. 

Hence the origin of religion is to be sought in the countless ages 
before the rise of theology ; before spirits, ghosts, or gods ever took 
definite form in the human mind. The primitive uncultured man 
frankly worshipped external objects in love and in fear, ascribing 
to them quasi-human powers and feelings. All that we read about 
Animism, ghosts, spirits, and universal ideas of godhead in this truly 
primitive stage are metaphysical assumptions of men trying to read 
the ideas of later epochs into the facts of an earlier epoch. Nothing 
is more certain than that man everywhere started with a simple 
worship of natural objects. And the bearing of this on the future of 
religion is decisive. The religion of man in the vast cycles of 
primitive ages was reverence for Nature as influencing Man. The 
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religion of man in the vast cycles that are to come will be the 
reverence for Humanity as supported by Nature. The religion of 
man in the twenty or thirty centuries of Theology was reverence for 
the assumed authors or controllers of Nature. But, that assumption 
having broken up, religion does not break up with it. On the 
contrary, it enters on a far greater and more potent career, inasmuch 
as the natural emotions of the human heart are now combined with 
the certainty of scientific knowledge. The final religion of enlight- 
ened man is the systematised and scientific form of the spontaneous 
religion of natural man. Both rest on the same elements—belief in 
the Power which controls his life, and grateful reverence for the 
Power so acknowledged. The primitive man thought that Power to 
be the object of Nature affecting Man. The cultured man knows 
that Power to be Humanity itself, controlling and controlled by 


nature according to natural law. The transitional and perpetually 
changing creed of Theology has been an interlude. Agnosticism has 
uttered its epilogue. But Agnosticism is no more religion than 
differentiation or the nebular hypothesis is religion. 

We have only to see what are the elements and ends of religion 
to recognise that we cannot find it in the negative and the unknown. 
In any reasonable use of language religion implies some kind of 
belief in a Power outside ourselves, some kind of awe and gratitude 
felt for that Power, some kind of influence exerted by it over our 
There are always in some sort these three elements—bhelief, 


lives. 
A religion which gives us nothing in particular to 


worship, conduct. 
believe, nothing as an object of awe and gratitude, which has no 
special relation to human duty, is not a religion at all. It may be 
formula, a generalisation, a logical postulate; but it is not a religion. 
The universal presence of the unknowable (or rather of the unknown) 
substratum is not a religion. It is a logical postulate. You may 
call it, if you please, the first axiom of science, a law of the human 
mind, or perhaps better the universal postulate of philosophy. But 
try it by every test which indicates religion and you will find it 
wanting. 

The points which the Unknowable has in common with the object 
of any religion are very slight and superficial. As the universal 
substratum it has some analogy with other superhuman objects of 
worship. But Force, Gravitation, Atom, Undulation, Vibration, and 
other abstract notions have much the same kind of analogy, but 
nobody ever dreamed of a religion of gravitation, or the worship 
of molecules. The Unknowable has managed to get itself spelt with 
a capital UV; but Carlyle taught us to spell the Everlasting No with 
capitals also. The Unknowable is no doubt mysterious, and Godhead 
It certainly appeals to the sense of wonder, and the 


is mysterious. 
It suggests vague and 


Trinity appeals to the sense of wonder. 
infinite extension, as does the idea of deity: but then Time and Space 
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equally suggest vague and infinite extension. Yet no one but a delirioys 
Kantist ever professed that Time and Space were his religion. These 
seem all the qualities which the Unknowable has in common with 
objects of worship—ubiquity, mystery, and immensity. But these 
qualities it shares with some other postulates of thought. 

But try it by all the other recognised tests of religion. Religion 
is not made up of wonder, or of a vague sense of immensity, unsatis- 
fied yearning after infinity. Theology, seeking a refuge in the 
unintelligible, has no doubt accustomed this generation to imagine 
that a yearning after infinity is the sum and substance of religion, 
But that is a metaphysical disease of the age. And there is no 
reason that philosophers should accept this hysterical piece of 
transcendentalism, and assume that they have found the field of 
religion when they have found a field for unquenchable yearning 
after infinity. Wonder has its place in religion, and so has mystery; 
but it is a subordinate place. The roots and fibres of religion are to 
be found in love, awe, sympathy, gratitude, consciousness of inferiority 
and of dependence, community of will, acceptance of control, mani- 
festation of purpose, reverence for majesty, goodness, creative energy, 
and life. Where these things are not, religion is not. 

Let us take each one of these three elements of religion—belief, 
worship, conduct—and try them all in turn as applicable to the 
Unknowable. How mere a phrase must any religion be of which 
neither belief, nor worship, nor conduct can be spoken! Imagine a 
religion which can have no believers, because, ex hypothesi, its 
adepts are forbidden to believe anything about it. Imagine a 
religion which excludes the idea of worship, because its sole dogma 
is the infinity of Nothingness. Although the Unknowable is logically 
said to be Something, yet the something of which we neither know 
nor conceive anything is practically nothing. Lastly, imagine a 
religion which can have no relation to conduct; for obviously the 
Unknowable can give us no intelligible help to conduct, and ex vi 
termini can have no bearing on conduct. A religion which could 
not make any one any better, which would leave the human heart 
and human society just as it found them, which left no footbold for 
devotion, and none for faith; which could have no creed, no doc- 
trines, no temples, no priests, no teachers, no rites, no morality, no 
beauty, no hope, no consolation ; which is summed up in one dogma 
—the Unknowable is everywhere, and Evolution is its prophet—this 
is indeed ‘to defecate religion to a pure transparency.’ 

The growing weakness of religion has long been that it is being 
thrust inch by inch off the platform of knowledge ; and we watch with 
sympathy the desperate efforts of all religious spirits to maintain the 
relations between knowledge and religion. And now it hears the 
invitation of Evolution to abandon the domain of knowledge, and 
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to migrate to the domain of no-knowledge. The true Rock of Ages, 
says the philosopher, is the Unknowable. To the eye of Faith all 
things are henceforth adxatadnyia, as Cicero calls it. The paradox 
would hardly be greater if we were told that true religion consisted 
in unlimited Vice. 

What is religion for? Why do we want it? And what do we 
expect it todo for us? If it can give us no sure ground for our 
minds to rest on, nothing to purify the heart, to exalt the sense of 
sympathy, to deepen our sense of beauty, to strengthen our resolves, 
to chasten us into resignation, and to kindle a spirit of self-sacrifice 
—what is the good of it? The Unknowable, ex hypothesi, can do 
none of these things. The object of all religion, in any known 
variety of religion, has invariably had some quasi-human and sympa- 
thetic relation to man and human life. It follows from the very 
meaning of religion that it could not effect any of its work without 
such quality or relation. It would be hardly sane to make a religion 
out of the Equator or the Binomial theorem. Whether it was the 
religion of the lowest savage, of the Polytheist, or of the Hegelian 
Theist ; whether the object of the worship were a river, the Moon, 
the Sky, Apollo, Thor, God, or First Cause, there has always been 
some chain of sympathy—influence on the one side, and veneration 
on the other. However rudimentary, there must be a belief in some 
Power influencing the believer, and whose influence he repays with 
awe and gratitude and a desire to conform his life thereto. But to 
make a religion out of the Unknowable is far more extravagant. than 
to make it out of the Equator. We knowsomething of the Equator ; 
it influences seamen, equatorial peoples, and geographers not a little, 
and we all hesitate, as was once said, to speak disrespectfully of the 
Equator. But would it be blasphemy to speak disrespectfully of the 
Unknowable ? Our minds are a blank about it. As to acknowledg- 
ing the Unknowable, or trusting in it, or feeling its influence over 
us, or paying gratitude to it, or conforming our lives to it, or looking 
to it for help—the use of such words about it is unmeaning. We 
can wonder at it, as the child wonders at the ‘twinkling star,’ and 
that is all. It is a religion only to stare at. 

Religion is not a thing of star-gazing and staring, but of life and 
action. And the condition of any such effect on our lives and 
our hearts is some sort of vital quality in that which is the 
object of the religion. The mountain, sun, or sky which untutored 
man worships is thought to have some sort of vital quality, some 
potency of the kind possessed by organic beings. When mountain, 
sun, and sky cease to have this vital potency, educated man ceases 
to worship them. Of course all sorts and conditions of divine spirits 
are assumed in a pre-eminent degree to have this quality, and hence 
the tremendous force exerted by all religions of divine spirits 
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Philosophy and the euthanasia of theology have certainly reduced 
this vital quality to a minimum in our day, and I suppose Dean 
Mansel’s Bampton Lectures touched the low-water mark of vitality 
as predicated of the Divine Being. Of all modern theologians, the 
Dean came the nearest to the Evolution negation. Sut there 
is a gulf which separates even his all-negative deity from Mr, 
Spencer’s impersonal, unconscious, unthinking, and unthinkable 
Energy. 

Knowledge is of course wholly within the sphere of the Known, 
Our moral and social science is, of course, within the sphere of know. 
ledge. Moral and social well-being, moral and social education, 
progress, perfection naturally rest on moral and social science, 
Civilisation rests on moral and social progress. And happiness can only 
be secured by both. But if religion has its sphere in the Unknown 
and Unknowable, it is thereby outside all this field of the Known, 
In other words Religion (of the Unknowable type) is ex hypothesi 
outside the sphere of knowledge, of civilisation, of social discipline, 
of morality, of progress, and of happiness. It has no part or parcel 
in human life. It fills a brief and mysterious chapter in a system of 
philosophy. 

By their fruits you shall know them is true of all sorts of reli- 
gion. And what are the fruits of the Unknowable but the Dead Sea 
apples? Obviously it can teach us nothing, influence us in nothing, 
for the absolutely incalculable and unintelligible can give us neither 
ground for action nor thought. Nor can it touch any one of our 
feelings but that of wonder, mystery, and sense of human helpless- 
ness. Helpless, objectless, apathetic wonder at an inscrutable infinity 
may be attractive to a metaphysical divine; but it does not sound 
like a working force in the world. Does the Evolutionist commune 
with the Unknowable in the secret silence of his chamber? Does he 
meditate on it, saying, in quietness and confidence shall be your 
strength? One would like to see the new Jmitatio Ignoti. It was 
said of old, Jgnotum omne pro magnifico. But the new version is 
to be Ignotum omne pro divino. 

One would like to know how much of the Evolutionist’s day is 
consecrated to seeking the Unknowable in a devout way, and what 
the religious exercises might be. How does the man of science 
approach the All-Nothingness? and the microscopist, and the em- 
bryologist, and the vivisectionist? What do they learn about it, 
what strength or comfort does it give them? Nothing—nothing : 
it is an ever-present conundrum to be everlastingly given up, and 
perpetually to be asked of oneself and one’s neighbours, but without 
waiting for the answer. Tantalus and Sisyphus bore their insoluble 
tasks, and the Evolutionist carries about his riddle without an answer, 
his unquenchable thirst to know that which he only knows he can 
never know. Quisque suos patimur Manes. But Tantalus and 
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Sisyphus called it Hell and the retribution of the Gods. The Evolu- 
tionist calls it Religion, and one might almost say Paradise. 

A child comes up to our Evolutionist friend, looks up in his 
wise and meditative face, and says,‘ Oh! wise and great Master, what 
And he tells that child, It is the presence of the 
Unknowable. ‘But what,’ asks the child, ‘am I to believe about it?’ 
‘Believe that you can never know anything about it.’ ‘ But how am 
I to learn to do my duty?” ‘Oh! for duty you must turn to the 
known, to moral and social science.’ And a mother wrung with agony 
for the loss of her child, or the wife crushed by the death of her 
children’s father, or the helpless and the oppressed, the poor and the 
needy, men, women, and children, in sorrow, doubt, and want, longing 
for something to comfort them and to guide them, something to 
believe in, to hope for, to love, and to worship—they come to our 
philosopher and they say, ‘Your men of science have routed our 
priests, and have silenced our old teachers. What religious faith do 
you give us in its place?’ And the philosopher replies (his full heart 
bleeding for them) and he says, ‘ Think on the Unknowable.’ 

And in the hour of pain, danger, or death, can any one think of 
the Unknowable, hope anything of the Unknowable, or find any con- 
solation therein? Altars might be built to some Unknown God, 
conceived as a real being, knowing us, though not known by us yet. 
But altars to the unknowable infinity, even metaphorical altars, are 
impossible, for this unknown can never be known, and we have not 
the smallest reason to imagine that it either knew us, or affects us, 
or anybody, or anything. As the Unknowable cannot bring men 
together in a common belief, or for common purposes, or kindred 
feeling, it can no more unite men than the precession of the equi- 
noxes can unite them. So there can never be congregations of 
Unknowable worshippers, nor churches dedicated to the Holy Un- 
knowable, nor images nor symbols of the Unknowable mystery. Yes! 
there is one symbol of the Infinite Unknowable, and it is perhaps 
the most definite and ultimate word that can be said about it. The 
precise and yet inexhaustible language of mathematics enables us 
to express, in a common algebraic formula, the exact. combination of 
the unknown raised to its highest. power of infinity. That formula 
is (x"), and here we have the beginning and perhaps the end of a 
symbolism for the religion of the Infinite Unknowable. Schools, 
academies, temples of the Unknowable, there cannot be. But where 
two or three are gathered together to worship the Unknowable, there 
the algebraic formula may suffice to give form to their emotions: 
they may be heard to profess their unwearying belief in (a"), even if 
no weak brother with ritualist tendencies be heard to cry, ‘ O x", love 
us, help us, make us one with thee!’ 

These things have their serious side, and suggest the real diffi- 
culties in the way of the theory. The alternative is this: Is religion 


is religion ?’ 
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a mode of answering a question in ontology, or is it an institution for 
affecting human life by acting on the human spirit? If it be the 
latter, then there can be no religion of the Unknowable, and the 
sphere of religion must be sought elsewhere in the Knowable. We 
may accept with the utmost confidence all that the evolution philo- 
sophy asserts and denies as to the perpetual indications of an ulti- 
mate eneryy, omnipresent and unlimited, and, so far as we can see, of 
inscrutable mysteriousness. That remains an ultimate scientific idea, 
one no doubt of profound importance. But why should this idea be 
dignified with the name of religion, when it has not one of the 
elements of religion, except infinity and mystery? The hallowed 
name of religion has meant, in a thousand languages, man’s deepest 
convictions, his surest’ hopes, the most sacred yearnings of his heart, 
that which can bind in brotherhood generations of men, comfort the 
fatherless and the widow, uphold the martyr at the stake, and the 
hero in his long battle. Why retain this magnificent word, rich with 
the associations of all that is great, pure, and lovely in human nature, 
if it is to be henceforth limited to an idea, that can only be ex- 
pressed by the formula (z"); and which by the hypothesis can have 
nothing to do with either knowledge, belief, sympathy, hope, life, 
duty, or happiness? It is not religion, this. It is a logician’s artifice 
to escape from an awkward dilemma. 

One word in conclusion to those who would see religion a working 
reality, and not a logical artifice. The startling reductio ad absurdum 
of relegating religion to the unknowable is only the last step in the 
process which has gradually reduced religion to an incomprehensible 
minimum. And this has been the work of theologians obstinately 
fighting a losing battle, and withdrawing at every defeat into a more 
impregnable and narrower fastness. They have thrown over one after 
another the claims of religion and the attributes of divinity. They 
are so hopeless of continuing the contest on the open field of the 
known that they more and more seek to withdraw to the cloud- 
world of the transcendental. They are so terribly afraid of an anthro- 
pomorphic God that they have sublimated him into a metaphorical 
expression—‘ defecated the idea to a pure transparency,’ as one of the 
most eminent of them puts it. Dean Mansel is separated from Mr. 
Spencer by degree, not in kind. And now they are pushed by Evolu- 
tion into the abyss, and are solemnly assured that the reconciliation 
of Religion and Science is effected by this religion of the Unknowable 
—this chimera bombinans in vacuo. Their Infinites and their In- 
comprehensibles, their Absolute and their Unconditioned, have brought 
them to this. It is only one step from the sublime to the unknowable. 

Practically, so far as it affects the lives of men and women in the 
battle of life, the Absolute and Unconditioned Godhead of learned 
divines is very much the same thing as the Absolute Unknowable. 
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You may rout a logician by a ‘pure transparency,’ but you cannot 
check vice, crime, and war by it, nor train up men and women in 
holiness and truth. And the set of all modern theology is away from 
the anthropomorphic and into the Absolute. In trying to save a 
religion of the spirit-world, theologians are abandoning all religion 
of the real world; they are turning religion into formulas and 
phrases, aud are taking out of it all power over life, duty, and 


society. 

I say, in a word, unless religion is to be anthropomorphic, there 
can be no working religion at all. How strange is this new cry, 
sprung up in our own generation, that religion is dishonoured by 
being anthropomorphic! Fetichism, Polytheism, Confucianism, 
Medieval Christianity, and Bible Puritanism have all been intensely 
anthropomorphic, and all owed their strength and dominion to that 
fact. You can have no religion without kinship, sympathy, relation 
of some human kind between the believer, worshipper, servant, and 
the object of his belief, veneration, and service. The Neo-Theisms 
have all the same mortal weakness that the Unknowable has. They 
offer no kinship, sympathy, or relation whatever between worshipper 
and worshipped. They too are logical formulas begotten in contro- 
versy, dwelling apart from man and the world. If the formula of 
the Unknowable is («") or the Unknown raised to infinity, theirs is 
(nz), some unknown expression of Infinity. Neither (#") nor (nz) 
will ever make good men and women. 

If we leave the region of formulas and go back to the practical 
effect of religion on human conduct, we must be driven to the con- 
clusion that the future of religion is to be, not only what every real 
religion has ever been, anthropomorphic—but frankly anthropic. 
The attempted religion of Spiritism has lost one after another every 
resource of a real religion, until risw solvuntur tabule, and it ends 
ina religion of Nothingism. It is the Nemesis of Faith in spiritual 
abstractions and figments. The hypothesis has burst, and leaves the 
Void. The future will have then to return to the Knowable and the 
certainly known, to the religion of Realism. It must give up ex- 
plaining the Universe, and content itself with explaining human life. 
Humanity is the grandest object of reverence within the region of 
the real and the known, Humanity with the World on which it rests 
asits base and environment. Religion, having failed in the super- 
human world, returns to the human world. Here religion can find 
again all its certainty, all its depth of human sympathy, all its claim 
to command and reward the purest self-sacrifice and love. We can 
take our place again with all the great religious spirits who have 
ever moulded the faith and life of men, and we find ourselves in 
harmony with the devout of every faith who are manfully battling 
with sin and discord. The way for us is the clearer as we find the 

Vor. XV.—No. 85. LL 
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religion of Spiritism, in its long and restless evolution of thirty 
centuries, ending in the legitimate deduction, the religion of the 
Unknowable, a paradox as memorable as any in the history of the 
human mind. The alternative is very plain. Shall we cling to a 
religion of Spiritism when philosophy is whittling away spirit to 
Nothing? Or shall we accept a religion of Realism, where all the 
great traditions and functions of religion are retained unbroken ? 


FrepEric Harrison, 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


I nap lately occasion to express my opinion that there has been a 
change for the worse in the character of the House of Commons, and 
to observe ‘ that what is the nature of that change, how it has been 
brought about, and what are likely to be its effects on the future 
welfare of the nation, would afford an interesting subject of inquiry.’! 
I cannot enter as fully as I could wish into that inquiry, but it may 
not be useless that I should indicate some of the conclusions to which 
I believe that it would lead, and which if they are sound ought to be 
carefully considered before an attempt is made to deal practically with 
the momentous question now again before the public as to whether 
any—and, if any, what—alterations ought to be made in the present 
constitution of the House of Commons. I call this a momentous 
question, because it mainly depends upon the character of the House 
of Commons how this country is governed, and that it should be well 
and wisely governed deeply concerns the welfare not only of its own 
inhabitants but of many millions of men elsewhere. 

In order that what I have to say may be more easily understood it 
will be convenient that I should begin by calling to mind some facts 
as to what had been the state of the House of Commons for many 
years before the passing of the Reform Act of 1832. At that time it 
is well known that the people at large had comparatively little weight 
in the election of the members of the House of Commons. In some 
towns members were chosen by large and popular constituencies, 
and among the electors of many boroughs, as well as among the free- 
holders who returned the county members, public opinion had great, 
though not generally preponderating, weight over other influences. 
But many of the most important towns were unrepresented, and the 
number of members either avowedly nominated by certain individuals, 
or elected by close corporations, or who owed their seats to money or 
to the influence of great landowners, formed so large a proportion of 
the whole House, that while it was by no means insensible to public 
opinion it was in general little amenable to its authority. In the 
House thus constituted the Ministers of the Crown, so long as they had 
the hearty support of their master, and were not divided by dissensions 

1 See the Nineteenth Century for November 188°, p. 752. 
LL2 
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among themselves, were enabled (chiefly by their large patronage) to 
exercise so predominating an influence, that they had seldom any 
difficulty in carrying whatever measures they thought fit to propose, 
and it was scarcely possible, except in rare cases of public excitement, 
that their tenure of office, resting upon their Parliamentary majority, 
should be shaken by their opponents. Great abuses, more especially 
in matters relating to the public expenditure, inevitably arose from 
this state of things, and these at length produced a general and just 
demand for a reform of Parliament which should give to the nation 
a more effective control over its own affairs. The result was that 
after a memorable struggle the Reform Act of 1832 was passed. 


Looking to what was the state of the country at the time, and to 
the manner in which the unreformed Parliament was then working, I 
cannot doubt that the passing of the Reform Act was urgently called 
for to correct abuses that had become intolerable, and to ward off 
imminent danger from the nation. Hence it was properly brought 
forward and defended on the ground that the state of the representation 
was producing practical evils which for the good of the country it was 
urgently necessary to correct. That the change this measure effected 
in the Constitution was a beneficial one seems to be conclusively 
proved by the immediate and striking improvement it was the means 
of accomplishing both in legislation and in the administration of the 
executive government. Men not old enough to remember what was 
the state of the country before 1832, and to have watched the opera- 
tion of the many other important reforms which the reform of our 


representation produced in quick succession, can hardly form an 
adequate conception of the advantages the nation has reaped from it. 
But those who most thoroughly understand and appreciate these 
advantages will be the first to confess that while the Reform Act of 
1832 was a wise and useful measure, it was far from a perfect one. 
It had serious faults, to which some at least of its most strenuous 
advocates were not blind at the time, but which it was not possible 


to avoid. 

Among these perhaps the greatest was that pointed out by the 
celebrated question asked by the Duke of Wellington, as to * how the 
King’s Government was to be carried on’ under the new constitution 
of the House of Commons. With all its faults the system of govern- 
ment before 1832 had at least this merit, that the power in the 
House of Commons it gave to the Ministers of the Crown usually 
enabled them to pursue with steadiness the policy they judged to be 
the wisest, without endangering their position. The power they so pos- 
sessed was no doubt excessive, and the means by which it was secured 
were objectionable, but experience has demonstrated that the Duke of 
Wellington did not express without reason his apprehension that by 
its operation the power entrusted to the servants of the Crown would 
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be so much diminished as to create difficulty in carrying on the 
Government. 

In like manner it was a fault in the new scheme of representation 
that it tended seriously to diminish the amount of ability combined 
with political and Parliamentary knowledge to be found in the House 
of Commons. It is impossible to doubt that, indefensible as were 
the abuses and anomalies of our old system of representation, it yet 
possessed a very real advantage in providing facilities which have since 
been wanting for bringing into Parliament men distinguished by 
their abilities and political knowledge, as well as young men likely 
to be qualified by an early training in public affairs for taking a 
useful part in the government of the country. The art of directing 
wisely the government and legislation of a great nation is no less 
difficult than it is important, and is only to be acquired by study and 
experience. ‘These are as necessary for the training of statesmen as 
of lawyers and physicians, and it has been a serious disadvantage to 
the House of Commons since 1832, that there has been a marked 
falling off in the number of its members who have enjoyed the 
benefit of early training in public affairs. Its opponents were there- 
fore justified in contending that it was a fault in the Reform Act that 
it would take away the former facilities for introducing into the 
House of Commons a class of members it was desirable to admit; but 
unfortunately those who took this objection to the Bill suggested no 
mode of correcting it, and the character of their opposition to the 
whole measure was such as to make it practically impossible for the 
Government to attempt to do so, since any amendment they could 
have proposed with that view would necessarily have been open to 
plausible and damaging attacks. 

But while it is true that these and other faults to which it is 
needless now to refer were to be found in the scheme of representation 
adopted in 1832, yet on the whole for the first twenty years that 
it was in existence it worked with more advantage and with fewer 
difficulties than might have been expected. But during that time 
the indirect effect of various economical reforms (in themselves highly 
proper and useful) had further and largely diminished the influence 
still left to the Ministers of the Crown by the Act of 1832, while the 
gradual removal from the House of men who had had the benefit of 
early training was not met by the coming forward of an adequate number 
of able men of a younger generation who had enjoyed the same 
advantage. Thus two of the defects which from the first had been 
among those most obvious in the reformed House of Commons became 
gradually more felt as years passed by. And while this change had 
been taking place, the natural progress of society and the growing 
intelligence and independence of the working classes had created a 
demand which was beginning to be urgent for a further extension of 
the principle of reform adopted in 1832. It would have been well 
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for the nation if timely attention had been paid to these symptoms 
that the settlement of our representation effected in that year re. 
quired to be reconsidered, and if it had been carefully and judiciously 
revised with the view of correcting the various practical defects which 
experience had brought to light. Unfortunately things took a very 
different course. 

The doctrine that the Reform Act of 1832 ought to be regarded 
as a final measure was for some years insisted upon by all but a small 
minority of those who took a leading part in public affairs. There is 
so much of evil and of danger to a nation from frequent changes in 
its institutions, that it was probably not unwise to take this ground 
for resisting further schemes of Parliamentary Reform in the period 
immediately following the passing of the Act of 1832, But looking 
back with the light thrown upon the subject by events, it may be 
admitted that a mistake was made in adhering so long to the deter- 
mination to treat that Act as a final measure, and that the expediency 
of revising it ought to have been sooner recognised. And when at 
length men of influence began to see that a further change in our 
representation could not long be avoided, they do not seem to have 
appreciated the extreme difficulty and importance of the question as 
to how such a change ought to be effected, and the greatness of the 
evils which would be brought upon the country by dealing with it 
unwisely. If these things had been rightly understood, together with 
the heavy responsibility which must consequently rest upon every 
statesman who allowed his conduct upon this matter to be guided 
rather by party interests than by the interest of the nation, 
the latter would not have been sacrificed to the former as it 
actually has been. I am aware that affirming the good of the nation 
with reference to this subject to have been sacrificed to party 
interests, implies a serious charge against many very eminent states- 
men. But as I am firmly convinced that what I have stated is true, 
and that the truth ought to be declared, I feel it my duty not to 
shrink from saying what I think, or from endeavouring to show by 
what acts different political parties have made themselves justly liable 
to the blame I impute to them. 

So far as I am aware, up to 1851 there had been no attempt to 
use for party purposes the question whether the constitution of the 
House of Commons as settled by the Act of 1832 should again be altered. 
But in February 1851, when Mr. Locke King moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill to give the right of voting to 10/. householders in 
counties, a very unusual course was taken by the Conservative party. 
Lord John Russell, who was then at the head of the Government, 
had opposed the motion in a temperate and well-reasoned speech, in 
which he argued that it would be inexpedient to make any further 
change in the constitution of the House of Commons, except after 
careful consideration, and for the purpose of rendering the House 
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more fit for the performance of its duties, while no attempt had been 
made to show that the House would be improved by adopting Mr. 
Locke King’s proposal. He added, however, an expression of his 
opinion that the time was come in which the franchise ought to be 
extended to some of those who did not then enjoy it, and said that if 
he should still be a member of the Government in the next session, 
he should think it his duty to bring the subject under the considera- 
tion of the House. Not a word was said by the leaders of the Oppo- 
sition either in approval or disapproval of the views thus declared by 
the Prime Minister; and when the House divided the great body of 
the Conservative party did not vote at all, the result being that Lord 
John Russell was defeated by a majority of a hundred members in 
favour of the motion, while he was supported by a minority of fifty- 
two—mainly composed of the staunchest friends of the Government, 
with only a few members from the other side of the House, who de- 
clined to follow the example of their leaders by not voting at all. A 
severe blow was inflicted upon the Government by this defeat ; but 
its consequences were also injurious to the nation, while the event 
proved that, in thus seeking the gratification of mortifying their 
opponents, the Conservatives had pursued what was, even if party 
interests only were considered, a very short-sighted policy. It would 
have been of the very highest importance to the nation that any im- 
provements really required in the state of our representation, as 
settled by the Reform Act of 1832, should have been effected after 
careful consideration, and without any party conflict. And there is 
no reason to believe that this might not have been accomplished if 
the Conservatives at the time I am speaking of had acted upon this 
matter in the same spirit that Sir Robert Peel had done several years 
before with reference to the repeal of the malt tax. <A vote for this 
repeal had been carried against the Ministers of the day in the House 
of Commons; but being convinced that the state of the finances was 
not such as to justify so large a remission of taxation, Sir Robert 
Peel strenuously supported a Government to which he was generally 
opposed in calling upon the House to rescind what he considered a 
dangerous vote. He thus showed his determination not to allow 
party feeling to prevent him from using the influence he possessed in 
order to induce the House of Commons to do what was most for 
the public good on an important question. If the Conservatives, 
acting on the same principle, had in 1851 supported Lord John 
Russell in opposing Mr. Locke King’s motion, and had shown a dis- 
position to co-operate with him in effecting whatever amendments in 
the Reform Act might, after careful inquiry, be found to be really 
desirable, they would not only have averted the evils to the country 
and the degradation (for I can call it nothing else) brought upon 
Parliament by the subsequent proceedings upon this subject, but 
would also have removed one of the principal obstacles which for 
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some years stood in the way of the gaining or retaining of power by 
their party. 

The defeat of Lord John Russell on Mr. Locke King’s motion jp 
1851, through the intentional absence of most of the Conservatives 
from the division, proved to be the first step in a series of transactions 
with reference to the question of Reform which cannot be looked back 
upon without pain by those to whom the character of Parliament and 
the welfare of the nation are dear. In the course of these transac- 
tions both the great parties in the State became committed to the 
principle of making some change in the Constitution, while neither 
would co-operate with the other in trying to devise and pass a safe 
and useful measure. Both also confined their views to alterations of 
the franchise and of the distribution of seats in a popular direction, 
without ever adverting to any of the other faults which were more 
practically felt in the existing constitution of the House of Commons. 
The question was consequently kept unsettled, while barren discussions 
upon it continued to interfere with the progress of useful legislation 
on other matters, and with the stability of administrations. The 
Conservative party was that which suffered most from this state of 
things. In 1859 the Government of Lord Derby, acting under what 
seemed to its members to be an unavoidable necessity, had brought 
forward a Reform Bill which, on its second reading, was met by a re- 
solution moved by Lord John Russell, condemning some of its pro- 
visions as objectionable and others as inadequate. If the passing of 
a Reform Bill was, indeed, the object aimed at, this certainly was not 
a good course to take for attaining it. There would have been a far 
greater probability of doing so by allowing the Bill to go into Com- 
mittee, and then endeavouring to amend it. But moving the reso- 
lution which defeated it, instead of agreeing to the second reading, 
served what was probably the real purpose of the motion, by putting 
the Ministers who had introduced the Bill into a minority, and thus 
compelling them, after an unsuccessful appeal to the country bya 
dissolution of Parliament, to make way for a new administration 
formed by Lord Palmerston. 

What followed demonstrated how little of earnestness there had 
been in the desire to effect an amendment in the system of repre- 
sentation which had been professed by both parties. In the next 
session of Parliament Lord John Russell, on the Ist of March, 1860, 
obtained on behalf of the Government leave to bring in a Reform Bill, 
but it was only read a second time without a division, after a languid 
debate, two or three times adjourned, on the 3rd of May. No further 
step was taken upon it till the 11th of June, when it was withdrawn, 
to the manifest satisfaction of both sides of the House. In the suc- 
ceeding session of 1861 no measure of Parliamentary Reform was 
brought forward by the Government, the reason assiyned for this by 
Lord Palmerston and his colleagues being that, in consequence of the 
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reception the Bill of the previous year had met with, and in the actual 
state of opinion on the question, both in the House of Commons and 
in the country, they did not think it expedient that it should be 
meddled with. This line of conduct was adhered to by the adminis- 
tration during the remaining years of its existence and of the life of 
Lord Palmerston ; but while they declined to incur the responsibility 
of submitting a measure of Reform to Parliament, the then Ministers 
of the Crown and most of their supporters generally voted in favour 
of Bills brought forward by Mr. Locke King and one or two other 
members for enlarging the franchise. These Bills all proved abortive ; 
nor is there much room for doubt that there were comparatively few 
among those who voted for them who regretted that such should be 
their fate. But though their passing was neither expected nor de- 
sired by any considerable number of persons, the fact of their being 
brought forward and receiving so much countenance from the Govern- 
ment and the party that supported it had very serious consequences. 
For the moment it was exceedingly convenient to the Ministers to 
escape in this manner from the great difficulties of dealing with the 
question of Reform, while at the same time they had all the advantage 
of being counted among its friends, and of keeping it hanging over 
the heads of their opponents. So long as there was no serious attempt 
to carry the measures proposed by Mr. Locke King and by Mr. Baines, 
the chief immediate effect of the divisions that took place upon the 
questions they raised was to win a cheap popularity with a large class 
of electors for those who voted for them, to whom an advantage was 
thus given with a view to future elections over Conservative oppo- 
nents. These motions likewise served to keep alive a question which, 
in the event of another Conservative administration being brought 
into power, might again be used to overthrow it. It is also notorious 
that the fear that a change of Government might precipitate a 
dangerous struggle on this subject had much influence in rendering 
a large number of Conservatives averse to joining in any very deter- 
mined attacks on the administration. 

The course taken upon this subject by Lord Palmerston’s adminis- 
tration was thus weil adapted for securing to him during the con- 
tinuance of the existing Parliament a safe and comparatively easy 
tenure of power; but. it had also other effects of a different kind. I 
will not stop to inquire whether his mode of acting was altogether 
straightforward or fair towards the party opposed to him, but I must 
observe that in thus staving off for the moment any serious con- 
sideration by Parliament of the question of Reform, he both rendered 
it more impossible than ever that there should not be before long some 
change in the constitution of the House of Commons, and also greatly 
increased the difficulty of making that change a good one. While 
Lord Palmerston was at the head of the Government, between 1859 
and 1865, there was an absence of excitement on this subject in the 
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public mind, together with a general feeling against adopting any 
violent or ill-considered measures with regard to it, which afforded 
a precious opportunity for trying to arrive at a satisfactory settle. 
ment of this difficult and dangerous question without the evils of g 
party struggle. I believed at the time, and I believe still, that jf 
such an attempt had then been made with judgment, and with 4 
single eye to the public good instead of to party interests, it might 
have been successful. But the golden opportunity was thrown away, 
and the debates and divisions on the motions for extending the 
franchise-—together with the attitude taken with regard to them by 
members of the Government—gradually brought about a great change 
in the state of things. 

The meeting of a new Parliament in 1866, following close upon 
the death of Lord Palmerston, by which the office of Prime Minister 
devolved upon Lord Russell, and Mr. Gladstone became leader of the 
House of Commons, brought on a crisis which all attentive observers 
had long seen to be coming. The new Government speedily brought 
forward a Reform Bill full of obvious faults and anomalies, and bear- 
ing no traces of having been founded on any large consideration of 
the real wants of the nation, or of any desire to conciliate the Oppo- 
sition and to avoid a party conflict which could not fail to be inju- 
rious to the country. If the Bill was a bad one, the manner in which 
it was met by the Opposition was still more to be disapproved of, 
as being neither straightforward nor having any tendency to bring 
about a good settlement of the question. The Opposition leaders 
would not either risk unpopularity by seeking to throw out the Bill 
by a direct vote, nor yet take the responsibility of suggesting amend- 
ments calculated to improve it; but they availed themselves of the 
dislike notoriously felt to it by a large majority of the House (in- 
cluding not a few of its professed friends) in order to obstruct its 
progress by long and damaging discussions, and by making or sup- 
porting all kinds of objections to its details. No more unfortunate 
course could have been taken. Bad as the Bill was, it would not 
have been impossible to improve it, and, in the state of things which 
had been created by all that had been said and done in the last few 
years, it was clear that a new Reform Bill must pass, if not in that 
session, at all events in a very early one, so that the only effect of 
defeating the Bill then before the House by the means used for this 
purpose, would be to prolong a mischievous struggle, and perhaps in 
the end to lead to the adoption of a still worse measure. I availed 
myself of more than one opportunity of pressing these considerations 
on some of those who were striving to get rid of the Bill by delay, 
and I urged them to abandon this policy and endeavour instead to 
come to some agreement with the Government as to amendments 
by which the Bill might be improved. No heed was given to any 
such suggestions, and, from what happened then and in the following 
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ear, 1 am compelled to believe that it was the animosity which the 
Bill had excited against its promoters in the minds of some of their 

former adherents, and party spirit and the desire to overthrow a 

hostile administration in their opponents, which caused the tactics I 

have described to be persevered in, regardless of the injury they must 

in the end inflict on the public. They answered their immediate 

purpose; by their means the Bill had already been virtually defeated 

for the year, when, upon a minor amendment being carried against 

them, the Ministers who had brought it forward threw it up and 

resigned their offices. They were succeeded by Ministers who called 

themselves Conservatives, but yet carried in the following year a 

Reform Bill still more democratic than that which they had defeated 

by such disingenuous arts. It is needless, and it would be painful, to 

trace the proceedings by which, through the rivalry of contending 
parties, this Bill was brought into the shape in which it was ulti- 
mately passed, and which was so totally unlike anything that either 
of these parties had up to that time recommended. The Act, as it 
finally received the Royal assent, is best described by the language 
applied to it by the Minister responsible for its passing, when he said 
that it was ‘a leap in the dark,’ and that it had ‘dished the Whigs.’ 
Both these celebrated sayings were strictly true; but doubts must 
now be rising in many minds whether the ‘ leap in the dark’ has not 

landed us in a quagmire, and whether it was a good thing to have 
‘dished the Whigs,’ so that there is no longer in existence any 
party that holds the principles of the men who in former times were 
proud to bear that name, while during a long course of years they 
acted as the steady assertors of popular rights and the friends of well- 
regulated freedom, but the no less determined opponents of unbridled 
democracy. 

From the account I have now given of the proceedings by which 
the passing of the last Reform Act was brought about, it wil! be seen 
that they present a striking contrast to what occurred with regard to 
the first, thirty-five years before. The Reform Act of 1832 was 
passed to meet a peremptory demand for it on the part of the nation, 
which the action of political parties had done little towards creating, 
but which had sprung into sudden vigour from a conviction in the 
minds of the people that some such measure was needed to relieve 
them from evils they felt severely. There was no such demand for 
the Act of 1867; on the contrary, Lord Palmerston, up to the close 
of his administration two years before, had considered the profound 
indifference of the public to the question to make legislation upon it 
then impossible. After his death the same indifference continued to 
be generally felt by the people, because they were not conscious of 
suffering any evils which a change in the representation would be 
likely to remove. The Act of 1867 was not passed because it was 
really desired by the nation, or because there were reasonable grounds 
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for expecting that it would make the House of Commons more 
capable of efficiently discharging its duties by correcting its faults, 
but because an artificial necessity for some change had been created 
by the persevering efforts of speculative politicians and the rivalry of 
contending parties. There has been a similar contrast in the results 
of the two measures. Scarcely anyone now denies that the first 
Reform Act proved highly beneficial to the nation, while he would 
be a bold man who would venture to deny that since the last 
change in its constitution the House of Commons has proved to 
be less successful than before in the discharge of its duties, and that 
the country has suffered in consequence. Two or three years after 
the first Parliament elected under the last Reform Act had met, 
an amusing account of it was published by an anonymous writer, who 
described himself (I believe truly) as being a * Silent Member, and a 
few sentences from his sketch of the House in which he sat will show 
what he thought of it. He says— 

There has not heen such a herd of docile, mediocre, common-minded men on 
either side of any Speaker of the Hlouse of Commons within the past two centuries as 
there isat present. The extension of the suffrage before the people were sulliciently 
educated to be able to value its responsibility has led to the election of a host of 
local nobodies whose only claims to legislative wisdom have been their success in 
manufacturing calico, or discounting bills, winning cvals, or blowing bottles, or 
growing turnips.? 

The writer has probably been guilty of some exaggeration in this 
account of the first House of Commons elected under the Act of 
1867; but though the description given of it may be too highly 
coloured for the sake of effect, from the concurrent testimony of other 
witnesses we may safely conclude it to be substantially correct as to 
the inferiority of that House of Commons to former ones in the 
political knowledge and capacity for business possessed by its mem- 
bers. And each general election since the ‘Silent Member’ wrote 
(whether its result has been to give a majority to the one side or to 
the other) seems to have been followed by another step downwards 
and a further falling off in the House of Commons from what it for- 
merly was. Such is the opinion that is likely to be formed by those 
who do not shrink from the weary task of reading even so much of 
the long columns filled by the reports of the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment as any person not endowed with an extraordinary stock of 
patience will be able to get through. The more we read of those 
reports the more we are struck by the fact that, while there are still 
good speakers in the House of Commons, the general tone of the 
speeches is manifestly lower than it was. They display far less 
political knowledge and power of thought in the members generally, 
with far less mental cultivation and much more vulgarity than was 
formerly to be found in the House of Commons. The fact that few 


* Sketches in the House of Commons by a Silent Member, p. 219. 
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ung men can now gain admission into it has probably contributed 
a good deal towards producing this change in its character. Formerly 
there were always many members who had come into it at an early age, 
und, as it was considered indispensable that young men who aspired 
to Parliamentary distinction should study carefully the writings of 
the best authors on the principles of legislation and government, as 
well as political history, far more knowledge was brought to bear on 
the discussion of public affairs in the House of Commons than is now 
available. To this, combined with other causes, must be ascribed the 
marked diminution in the average knowledge and intellectual power 
of those who now fill the benches of the House of Commons as com- 
pared to their predecessors. This diminution is shown in many ways, 
especially by something in the speeches of the best speakers which 
does not admit of being defined, though it may be very distinctly 
perceived, and which seems to imply that they feel themselves to be 
addressing comparatively ignorant and uncritical hearers, to whose 
level they almost unconsciously bring down their arguments. This 
lowering of the average intellectual power of its members is in itself 
a great injury to the House of Commons, since it renders it no longer 
capable of performing what used to be one of its important functions 
—that of helping to form and to guide in the right direction the 
public opinion to which it is ultimately amenable. I*ew persons are 
now in the habit of looking to its debates for much assistance in 
seeking to arrive at a correct judgment on the public questions of 
the day. 

A correct judgment of the House of Commons as it now is may, 
however, be best formed by looking back at what it has done and 
what it has failed to do in fifteen years since it first met under its 
altered constitution. The two principal functions it has to perform 
are to take its part in legislation, and to exercise a general control 
over the administration of public affairs by the Ministers of the 
Crown. With respect to the first, the House of Commons, as now 
constituted, has undoubtedly succeeded in passing some very import- 
ant Acts of Parliament. But the imperfect construction of most of 
these Acts (probably owing to the unsatisfactory manner in which 
they were discussed) has been much complained of. To some of its 
measures there is the graver objection that they are not merely 
ill-constructed for the purposes they have in view, but are also in 
direct and flagrant violation of those principles which have been 
insisted upon as essential fur sound legislation by the wisest states- 
men and writers. A better instructed and more capable House of 
Commons could hardly have been induced to pass some of these Acts, 
and more especially those relating to Ireland which have proved so 
disastrous to that unhappy country. The justice of this censure of 
what has been done by the House of Commons will, of course, be 
denied; but even those who, in spite of their results, still maintain 
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that the Acts in question are entitled to our admiration, will hardly 
venture to deny that it has left undone much that it ought to haye 
done, and that it has now for a long time been afflicted with a sort 
of paralysis of its powers of legislation, except with regard to such 
measures as can be floated through it by a strong tide of party 
support. There are a multitude of subjects deeply affecting the 
social condition of the people on which legislation is urgently re. 
quired, but to which the House cannot find time to give the con. 
sideration they demand. Yet it does find time for discussing 
motions which it is well known can lead to no practical result, but 
only to such barren talk that not unfrequently the House wisely 
refuses to listen, and protects itself by contriving to be counted 
out. Many hours too in every session are consumed by the questions 
addressed by members to the Ministers of the Crown, a large propor- 
tion of these questions being so idle as clearly to show how little 
those who put them understand in what manner this great privilege 
ought to be used. Not uncommonly these questions are mischievous 
as well as idle, by interfering unduly with the discretion which 
ought to be left to those intrusted with the executive government. 

The evil arising from all this waste of time, and the inability of 
the House of Commons to get through the work urgently required 
from it, have been so strongly felt that, under the advice of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, severe regulations have been made enabling the 
Speaker and the majority of the House to put a stop to debates when 
they are thought to have been long enough, and cutting off many of the 
opportunities hitherto allowed to members for raising discussion on 
various matters. The proceedings of last session, with these new 
regulations in force, show little signs of their having done much 
towards rendering the course of business more expeditious and satis- 
factory than it was. Nor does it seem to me at all likely that they 
will prove more successful in attaining this object in future, while I 
fear it is highly probable that they will be found open to much abuse 
by enabling a partizan majority improperly to shut the mouths of a 
minority who may have reason on their side. Even more stringent 
regulations than those already adopted would not enable the House 
of Commons to perform its work as it ought, so long as its members 
are not generally impressed with a due sense of its being their duty 
to help forward the course of business instead of obstructing it ,by 
an unreasonable exercise of their rights and by a want of proper de- 
ference to the opinion of the House. The difficulty which is com- 
plained of really arises from the fact that this sense of their individua 
duty is no longer either so general or so strong as it was till lately 
among the members of the House of Commons, and no longer 
exercises its former influence over their conduct. 

The necessity that has arisen for the regulations I have referred to 
marks how great a change must have taken place in this respect in 
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the conduct of members of the House of Commons, and this is pro- 
bably to be accounted for by the great increase in the number of 
electors by the Act of 1867. Members seem now to feel more than 
formerly that in order to retain their seats it is necessary to keep 
themselves as much as possible in the minds of their constituents by 
their continual activity in the House of Commons, even though that 
activity may retard instead of advancing the progress of business. 
This may explain why it is that so many questions, useless or worse 
than useless, or of the most petty local interest, are continually ad- 
dressed to the members of the Government in the House of Commons, 
and why so many wearisome speeches are persistently forced upon it 
by men who have nothing worth hearing to say. It is to these 
hindrances far more than to any increase in its real business that the 
failure of the House of Commons to find time for its proper work is to 
be attributed. Another change in the House of Commons must be 
noted as having contributed to render it less successful than it used 
to be in the work of legislation. Formerly the House of Commons 
was in fact as well as in theory the great council of the nation ; it was a 
real deliberative assembly in which the affairs of the State were discussed 
by able and experienced men, whose judgment exercised a powerful 
influence in the decision of all great public questions. It has been 
said, nor can the truth of the assertion be denied, that the best speeches 
seldom at any time changed the votes of members on a question sub- 
mitted to them, but though this is true, it is not less true that the 
debates in the House of Commons had a great effect on the opinions 
of its members, and that, even when the influence of the servants of 
the Crown was at its highest, the most powerful Ministers found it 
necessary to show respect for the opinion of the House, and to avoid 
adopting measures they could not successfully defend against the 
arguments of able adversaries. In this manner the most important 
matters affecting the interests and welfare of the nation were brought, 
with great advantage to the public, under the consideration of 
men capable of forming a sound judgment upon them. No one will 
affirm that uniformly wise legislation and exercise of the powers of the 
Government were thus secured ; on the contrary it is certain that in 
every period of our history great mistakes have been made by Parlia- 
ment, and by Ministers acting in conformity with its wishes and 
opinions. Sometimes these mistakes might be traced to the bias of 
sinister and selfish interests ; more often they arose from the prevalence 
both in and out of Parliament of views which experience and discus- 
sion have since shown to have been erroneous ; but the mode of treating 
public affairs in the House of Commons tended to give weight to 
reason and argument in directing them, and to lead to a gradual 
improvement in the system of government, as the nation advanced 
in knowledge. A very different state of things now prevails. Not 
only has there been (as I have said) a marked falling. off in the 
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average knowledge and judgment in political affairs possessed by 
the members of the House, but they have also lost in a great 
measure their former power of acting according to their rea] 
judgment on questions brought before Parliament. In voting on 
these questions they cannot refuse to submit to the strictest party 
discipline without incurring the risk, if not the certainty, of losing 
their seats at the next election, and they are often afraid to vote for 
amendments in Bills to which they give a general support, even when 
convinced that these amendments are just and proper. ‘The thraldom 
they have to endure is not confined to their votes on measures which 
are of a party character. Pressure is brought to bear upon members 
with regard to the votes they are to give on such subjects as what is 
called ‘ local option’ or the repeal of the Contagious Diseases Act. On 
these questions and many others of a like kind they are called upon 
to vote, not according to what they may think right after hearing the 
arguments and evidence which may be brought forward on both sides, 
but according to the dictates of probably ignorant, perhaps dishonest, 
clamourers for some plausible but really mischievous proposal. No 
one who has paid any attention to the proceedings of Parliament of 
late years can fail to see to how great a degree the votes of the House 
of Commons involving difficult problems of legislation are now 
practically determined, not by the deliberate judgment of its mem- 
bers founded upon calm reason and inquiry, but by the success with 
which agitators have appealed to the passions and excitable feelings 
of uninstructed men. Debates within the walls of Parliament thus 
exercise less influence in deciding what Acts it shall pass than heated 
and one-sided speeches at public meetings called to support some 
popular proposal, too commonly some popular delusion, of the day. 
Such a state of things cannot be regarded with satisfaction by those 
who reflect that legislation can only be really beneficial to any 
community when it is directed by sound political knowledge. Yet, 
strange to say, no small number of persons now affirm it to be right 
that Parliament should be thus virtually deprived of its deliberative 
character, and contend that it is the duty of members of the House 
of Commons to give effect to the wishes of their constituents, instead 
of being guided by their own judgment, in their votes on measures 
submitted to them. 

In what I have just said, I have tried to show that the House of 
Commons since the last change in its constitution has proved itself to 
be not more but less capable than it formerly was of well performing 
its part in the work of legislation. Turning next toa consideration of 
the manner in which it has acquitted itself of the second great branch 
of its duties, I have to express my opinion that in this too it has been 
less successful than the Parliaments of former days, and that the 
change in its character has been unfavourable to a wise and vigorous 
administration of the government by the servants of the Crown. In 
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a former page I have pointed out that the apprehension expressed by 
the Duke of Wellington in the discussions on the first Reform Act as 
to the difficulty there would be found under it in carrying on the 
government, has been to a great extent justified by the result, and 
that from the direct and indirect effects of the Act of 1832, and of the 
measures that grew out of it, there gradually arose a state of things 
in which it became difficult for the Ministers of the Crown to act 
steadily on their own judgment as to what would be best for the 
country. They ceased to have either sufficient authority or a suffi- 
ciently stable position to be able to do so. This was a serious and 
an increasing evil even before the passing of the Reform Act of 1867, 
but it has been greatly aggravated by the effects of that measure. 
The Ministers of the Crown are now dependent for the retention of 
their power on a House of Commons returned not only by much 
larger but also less instructed constituencies than formerly, and these 
constituencies are found to be much more easily swayed than the old 
ones by uncertain and varying currents of popular feeling, and to 
afford greater scope for the exercise of those arts by which in all 
nations and in all ages the people have been too liable to be deceived. 
Thus we have seen violent and little anticipated changes in the 
character of the House of Commons, and consequently in the policy 
of the Government, brought about by the dissolution of one Parlia- 
ment and the calling. of another, as in 1874 and 1880. In both 
these cases the whole policy of the Government was altered by the 
transfer of an overwhelming majority of the House of Commons from 
one political party to another. Nor has it been only such sudden 
transfers of ascendency in the House of Commons from one side to the 
other that have been an obstacle to any judicious and well con- 
sidered line of policy being steadily followed in the government of 
the nation, Even while the same Ministers remain in power, with 
the support of a large majority in the House of Commons, they can- 
not help feeling that their keeping this majority together and their 
tenure of power depend upon their continuing to enjoy popularity 
with constituencies of which the favour is lightly won and lightly lost. 
Now that popular feeling has become so completely supreme in deciding 
to whose hands power is to be entrusted, it was to be expected that in 
their eager desire for it, men would vie with each other in courting 
that popularity by which alone it can be gained or kept, and that in 
this competition one of the chief means that would be used would be 
flattering popular prejudices and passions. All Ministers are thus 
placed under a strong temptation to look both in their Parliamentary 
measures and in their administrative policy too little to what is really 
best for the permanent interests of the country, and too much to what 
is likely to meet whatever may at the moment be the wishes of the 
least instructed part of the community. The tendency of Ministers 
to yield too much to such wishes has been further increased by the 
Vout. XV.—No. 85. MM 
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difficulty which those who are averse to courting popularity by 
dangerous measures now find in preventing such measures from being 
adopted, with the real approval of perhaps only a small minority of 
their colleagues, unless they are prepared to incur the responsibility of 
breaking up the Government. A Ministry may now be easily over. 
turned by the secession of even one or two of its members in conge. 
quence of the refusal of the Cabinet to concur with them in agreeing 
to some popular demand. The acquiescence of some members of the 
present Cabinet in several of its measures is commonly supposed to 
have been yielded on this ground only. 

The evil effect of rendering the Ministers of the Crown thus 
dependent on the breath of the popular favour may be judged of by 
comparing the measures adopted of late years by various Ministers 
with the consequences that have followed. Such a comparison can 
hardly fail to produce on an impartial observer a conviction that 
these measures have too generally proved unsuccessful because they 
have been marked by a want of foresight and judgment and a sacrifice 
of future and permanent advantages to temporary convenience, hard 
to be accounted for except by the pressure under which they have 
been adopted. What has perhaps chiefly contributed to make the 
policy of the British Government so little successful for some years 
is that it has been so constantly changed. Differences of opinion 
must exist as to whether particular measures of the Government have 
been wise or unwise, but there can be no doubt that they have not 
been directed by any line of policy deliberately adopted and steadily 
adhered to. But in managing the affairs of a nation, stability of 
purpose is one, or rather the first and great, requisite for success ; it is 
even more necessary than good judgment in originally choosing the 
best policy ; that which is not the best may succeed if steadily adhered 
to, but only failure can follow from frequent changes in the views of 
the Government and from its acts being guided by no fixed policy 
whatever. But when those entrusted with authority can only maintain 
their position by yielding to the cry of the hour, a steady adherence 
to any well-considered line of action is practically impossible. This 
seems to me to be the great evil of the present state of things, and I 
must endeavour to point out how seriously the nation has suffered in 
different branches of the’public service from the vacillation of its policy. 

In the first place, looking to the two great services to which the 
nation has to trust for its safety, I find that it is notoriously the 
opinion of a very large majority of those able to judge that the army 
has greatly fallen off from what it was, and that its strength. and its 
efficiency are no longer such that we can rely on its being able to 
uphold the honour and interests of the nation, or even to insure its 
safety in emergencies which might arise. This unsatisfactory state 
of the army must be attributed in part at least to the inadequacy of 
the grants for military expenditure asked from Parliament by suc- 
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cessive Ministers, who in the present keen race for popularity have 
tried to bring forward the lowest possible estimates, forgetting the 
deep interest the country has in possessing a really efficient army, 
and how easily it can afford to spend what is necessary for that pur- 
pose. But though for a considerable time the sums voted for the 
army have been generally too small, I do not regard this as having 
been the principal cause of its diminished efficiency, which is more 
owing, as I believe, to its faulty administration than to the money 
which was needed for the service having been withheld. The main 
cause of the want of success in the management of the army is, 
I am persuaded, to be found in its having been carried on under the 
pressure of ever-varying notions as to what ought to be done, hastily 
adopted by the Press and that large part of the public which follows 
its lead. Hence it has happened that the measures of successive 
Ministers with regard to the army have been wanting in that con- 
tinuity and in that steady adherence to one well-considered system, 
without which no good military administration can exist. I hope 
and believe that there is not nearly so much cause for finding fault 
with the condition of the other great branch of the national forces, 
and that the navy may be regarded as being on the whole powerful 
and efficient, though even as regards the navy many of our best 
officers as well as many of our merchants are by no means satisfied 
that we are sufficiently provided with the particular description of 
force which would be required for the protection of our trade on the 
sudden breaking out of a war. There seems also to be a general, and 
not, I fear, an unfounded belief, that though we possess a very power- 
ful navy, it is not what it ought to be, considering the very large 
sums of money which Parliament has wisely granted for maintaining 
it, but that owing to the frequent changes in the plans of the Ad- 
miralty the large expenditure incurred has not yielded such good 
results as it should. 

In the administration of the Foreign and Colonial Departments 
still clearer signs are to be observed of the evil consequences produced 
by the dependence of Ministers on popular favour, and by their en- 
deavours to gain or to keep that favour by measures made to conform 
to the ever-varying wishes and feelings of the people at the moment, 
instead of to any settled policy of their own. The result of this mode 
of conducting affairs is that the great influence which till lately was 
exercised by England in the world, with so much advantage to other 
nations as well as to herself, has almost ceased to exist. No foreign 
Power now places reliance on the friendship and support of the 
British Government, or on its steady adherence to any policy of 
which it may have recommended the adoption to other States. A 
general feeling prevails that there is no security from one day to 
another that the policy of this country on matters of the highest im- 
portance to the States with which it has relations may not be suddenly 
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and violently changed. No surprise can be felt that such a feeling 
should have been created. Foreign statesmen have not failed to 
observe how lightly popular sentiment is changed among us, and how 
submissively these changes are accepted by Parliament and by the 
Government. They do not forget how violently the impulsive British 
public was excited against Turkey by sensational speeches on Bul- 
garian atrocities, and very soon afterwards against Russia by dark 
forebodings as to the danger to our Indian Empire from her intrigues 
and operations in Asia. That England should have lost so much 
weight and influence in the world is a very serious evil, but is far 
from being the worst that has been occasioned by her vacillating and 
uncertain policy during the last few years. We have only to look 
around us to see what deplorable results it has produced, not merely 
to this country, but far beyond its limits. In Egypt, for instance, 
we know what a terrible destruction of life and property has taken 
place in less than three years, and how much suffering has been in- 
flicted on its population. And for all this it appears to me that 
England is to blame, from the changeable and uncertain character of 
its action. There were two lines of policy open to us: we might 
from the first have declined all meddling in the internal affairs of 
Egypt, or, on the other hand, we might have resolved to use our 
power to put an end to the misgovernment under which it has groaned 
so long, and to give relief to its suffering people. Much was to be 
said in favour of each of these two opposite lines of policy, and there 
were also such strong objections to both, that it is hard to form a 
judgment as to which it would on the whole have been best to adopt. 
But of this I think there can be no reasonable doubt, that had either 
been deliberately adopted and steadily adhered to, the worst calami- 
ties that have happened would in all probability have been avoided; 
there would have been no bombardment of Alexandria, with the 
massacre of its peaceful European inhabitants and the destruction of 
their property which followed ; there would have been no battle of 
Tel-el-Kebir, with the slaughter of so many Egyptians and the loss 
of no small number of valuable lives in our own army. And if, even 
after these sad events, we had frankly recognised the responsibility 
we had incurred, and, having practically destroyed the power of the 
native Government, had taken upon ourselves the task which we had 
rendered impossible to the Khedive, and used the means we possessed 
for giving to Egypt the benefits of a firm and intelligent administra- 
tion of its affairs, the destruction in the Soudan of a whole Egyptian 
army, and of the British officers serving in it by our encouragement, 
could not have occurred, and already by this time the oppressed and 
over-taxed fellaheen might have been beginning to feel the relief they 
so sorely need. 

In South Africa, as in Egypt, the population with which we have 
been brought in contact has had to endure grievous suffering owing 
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to the uncertain and often changing views which have guided the 
measures of the British Government. I do not defend the policy of 
the administration under which the annexation of the Transvaal and the 
Zulu war took place. The former was, I think, a mistake, though I 
acknowledge that there were not wanting some strong reasons in its 
favour, and that doubts might at the time have been well entertained, 
whether, in spite of obvious objections to the measure, it was not on 
the whole advisable to adopt it. Of the Zulu war I entertain a very 
different opinion, and I must consider it, after all that has been said 
in its defence, to have been both unjust and impolitic. But in the 
affairs of nations it seldom happens that simply retracing wrong 
steps that have been taken will undo the harm they have done. 
Generally such attempts to go back only increase the evils arising 
from mistakes that have been made. So it was in South Africa. 
Before the annexation of the Transvaal, and our wars with the natives 
which followed it, the Kaffir tribes were in no danger of being op- 
pressed by the Boers ; it was the Boers that were then the weaker party, 
and who would probably have been unable to maintain their ground 
had there been no intervention on our part. But England did inter- 
vene, and used her great military power to break utterly that of the 
Kaffir tribes, and, having done so, had no right to hand them over 
helpless to the tender mercies of their ruthless oppressors. This 
country, by what had been done, had incurred a responsibility from 
which there could be no honourable escape. And in the first in- 
stance this responsibility was acknowledged by the present as by the 
preceding administration, and Her Majesty was advised to declare in 
her Speech to Parliament her determination to maintain her autho- 
rity over her recently acquired territory, and to use for that purpose 
the forces at her disposal. Still later, when a short and mismanaged 
war, in which the British troops had suffered defeat, was brought to 
a close by a Convention generally reprobated by those who understood 
it, solemn assurances were given both to the English people who 
were interested in the question, and to the Kaffirs, that the Conven- 
tion would sufficiently provide for the interests of the natives, whose 
claims to the protection of the Crown were acknowledged, and would 
not, it was said, be neglected. But when the time came that the 
promised protection was needed, it was refused; it was not denied 
that the Boers had grievously wronged the native tribes, in open vio- 
lation of the Convention on which the Kaffirs and their friends had 
been assured that reliance might be placed, yet this was allowed to 
goon, and the Convention to be treated as waste paper, without a 
serious attempt being made by the British authorities to enforce it, 
or to protect the unfortunate people who had trusted them. This 
course was taken on the humiliating plea that we were not_ableto 
fulfil our engagements, and England has been exhibite the World 
in the degrading position of having deserted thog’ who on the 
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grounds both of good faith and of humanity had a clear right to her 
aid. This is not a proper occasion for going further into the question, 
I will not therefore attempt to show—as I might—that it would have 
been easy for this country, without incurring any sacrifice, to have 
maintained peace and respect for each other’s rights between the 
white and coloured inhabitants of South Africa by a firm and im- 
partial exercise of the authority of the Crown. This might have 
been done, and a noble prospect would thus have been opened of 
diffusing the blessings of Christianity, civilisation, and commerce 
through a large part of the African continent ; unhappily the oppor- 
tunity was not merely thrown away, but British interference has been 
the means of giving up this wide region to anarchy, bloodshed, and 
oppression. This country is clearly responsible for these evils, for if 
its Government had either from the first abstained from interfering 
between the Boers and the natives, or, having done so, had adhered 
to the policy which had been adopted and acted upon it with firm- 
ness and with judgment, the calamities that have been brought upon 
the native tribes—of which we as yet see only the beginning—would 
never have occurred. 

I fully expect to be blamed for having widely and improperly 
digressed from my subject in making these remarks on what has 
happened in Egypt and South Africa, but in reality they have a most 
direct bearing upon it. The subject I have been considering is the 
present state of the House of Commons, which I have contended now 
performs less efficiently than heretofore its functions both in legisla- 
tion and in the control of the executive government. With regard 
to the last I have argued that one of the worst results of the change 
in our representative system is that it has tended to make the policy 
pursued by the British Government uncertain and changeable, both 
by producing sudden and unexpected transfers of power from one to 
another of the great parties in the State, and also by placing the 
Ministers of the Crown, whoever they may be, under a strong temp- 
tation to shape their measures not so much according to their judg- 
ment of what it would be wise to do for the real welfare of the 
country, as according to the varying wishes of large bodies of unin- 
structed electors. In support of this argument it was important for 
me to show that with regard to Egypt and South Africa—taking 
them as two examples out of many cases that might have been cited 
—the policy of the country has in fact been uncertain and change- 
able, and has in consequence been the cause of very great evils which 
would have been avoided if any one of different lines of policy, after 
being once adopted, had been steadily adhered to. 

These facts, I venture to affirm, are undeniable, and I am also 
convinced that I had before correctly traced the instability which 
has become the distinguishing feature of British policy to the last 
change in the constitution of the House of Commons, which has 
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practically placed the Ministers of the Crown far more than formerly 
under subjection to the popular cry of the moment. In saying this 
[must not be understood as intending to deny that public opinion, 
properly so called, ought to be the ruling authority in the State. 
Qn the contrary, I fully recognise its right to be the ultimate and 
supreme governing power. But the true public opinion which is 
entitled to rule is very different from the popular cry which is 
now so powerful in this country. Concurring in what I understand to 
be Mr. Mill’s view, I hold that the opinion which ought to rule is 
that of the majority of those capable of judging for themselves of 
public affairs. This opinion is gradually formed under the influence 
of public discussion, and is not therefore apt to be easily or hastily 
changed. A popular cry, on the other hand, is nothing but what 
has been welt called the ‘mechanical acquiescence’ of numbers of 
men unable to judge or think for themselves in what has been sug- 
gested to them by leaders who may have gained their ears for the 
moment by flattering their passions or their prejudices. A popular 
cry of this sort is changed as lightly as it is taken up; instability 
and uncertainty of purpose are consequently natural to every authority 
resting on such a foundation. The experience of all ages shows that 
no nation has ever been weil and wisely governed by rulers compelled 
to follow the changing wishes of the multitude. England cannot 
expect to form an exception to the general rule. 

Two questions deserving very serious consideration are suggested 
by what I have said in the preceding pages: first, can it be proved 
that I have been wrong in asserting that the House of Commons 
since the last change in its constitution has shown itself less fitted 
than it was before for performing its important functions with advan- 
tage to the nation? and, secondly, is it wise, unless this can be 
proved, to make a further alteration in our system of representation 
in the same direction as the last? In considering these questions I 
will begin by remarking that Iam not aware that a single attempt 
has been made to show either that the House of Commons has been 
improved by the large extension of the franchise already made by the 
Act of 1867, or that its further extension is needed or would be likely 
to lead to the better government of the country. This, however, is what 
teally requires to be shown, yet of this we are told nothing, though we 
hear so much of the injustice of withholding votes from the agricul- 
tural labourers, as if there was anything really valuable to a man in 
having the mere right of giving a vote in a crowd of some thousands 
of electors once in every few years. The right of voting is of no 
advantage to men except as the means of helping to secure to them 
the benefit of being justly and wisely governed. Votes are but a 
means for attaining this end; consequently, the one point to be con- 
sidered in judging of any proposed change in the representation, is 
whether it is or is not likely to render the House of Commons better 
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fitted for the discharge of its duties. Looking at the question jp 
this light, and with the experience we have had of the working of 
the Act of 1867, it seems to me that it would not be wise to adopt 
another measure of the same kind. 

I must not be understood as meaning, in what I have just said, to 
express the opinion that the present state of our representation js 
satisfactory, and that there is no need for attempting to improve it, 
I feel, on the contrary, very strongly, that much evil is produced by 
the anomalies and the glaring faults which disfigure our present 
system; and I am convinced that very great advantage would result 
from adopting well-considered measures for its improvement. But I 
think now, as I thought so long ago as 1858,’ that no really useful 
improvement in the existing arrangement can be looked for without 
very careful inquiry and deliberation before any fresh change is 
attempted. No such endeavour was made in 1867 to correct the 
faults of the representation as it then existed, and to substitute a 
better system in its place, and instead, we took what was so truly 
described by its author as a ‘leap in the dark.’ We have little 
reason to be satisfied with the result, and I therefore think that the 
experiment of taking another such leap ought not to be risked, but 
that the whole system of our representation ought to be revised with 
the view of rendering the House of Commons a more efficient instrument 
for the good government of the country by correcting its real faults, 
But I have no hope that this will be attempted; the baneful spirit of 
party will continue in the future, as it has done in the past, to decide 
what is to be done, and we shall in all probability soon see another 
step taken in the direction of giving absolute and uncontrolled 
authority in public affairs to a House of Commons so elected as to 
represent the mere numerical majority of the population. It appears, 
indeed, that it is chiefly as being a step towards arriving at this end 
that the expected extension of the county franchise is regarded as 
valuable by some of its most powerful advocates, it having become 
the dominant idea of a large number of persons both in this and in 
other countries, that an assembly elected by universal suffrage to 
express and carry into effect the wishes of the people, ought to be 
the ruling authority in every State. It is difficult to account for 
the wide acceptance somewhat suddenly obtained by this idea of 
what a government ought to be, since experience and the judgment 
of the greatest writers of ancient as well as of modern times alike 
condemn it. When we are told that it is by the wishes of the 
majority of a nation’s inhabitants that its government ought to be 
guided, it would be well to remember how apt men are to be mis- 
taken as to what is for their good, and nations perhaps even more 

* This opinion was expressed in an Essay on Parliamentary Government and 
Reform, published originally in 1858, and of which an enlarged edition was published 
in 1865. 
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so than individuals. Johnson, well paraphrasing the lines of Juvenal, 


has told us 


How nations sink by darling schemes opprest, 
When vengeance listens to the fool’s request. 


The Israelites of old loved better to listen to the prophets who 
would ‘prophesy to them smooth things’ than to those who pro- 
phesied to them the truth, and we know how fearful was the punish- 
ment which the nation brought upon itself by thus following the 
wishes of the multitude. The great writers of antiquity‘ have 
agreed in describing the multitude as prone to be deceived, and have 
shown how, from this cause, the fall of nations from prosperity and 
glory had ensued from their coming under the sway of unbridled 
democracy. ‘Turning to modern times, I am not aware that a single 
great writer can be quoted as supporting the doctrine that a nation 
can be well governed if the measures to be adopted by its rulers are 
guided by the wishes and opinions which prevail at the moment 
among the largest number of its people. Even Mr. Mill, one of the 
chief oracles of the old Radical party, has distinctly asserted that a 
representative assembly cannot well perform its part as the chief 
ruling authority of a nation, unless it is so constituted that intelli- 
gence and knowledge have due weight in it. 

Ancient and modern writers of repute on political science are 
thus agreed as to the inexpediency of giving supreme power in a 
nation to an authority which depends for its continuance on its con- 
forming in its acts to the wishes of the majority of the people, what- 
ever those wishes may be. The experience of the world—and 
especially its experience in the last quarter of a century—affords 
convincing proof of the soundness of their views. France is the 
country in which of all others the system of giving unlimited power 
to mere numbers has been most completely carried into effect, and of 
France I may say, with little fear of contradiction, that the condition 
to which it has in consequence been reduced is looked at with deep 
sorrow by the most sincere friends of that great nation. In the 
United States of America, within the last few years, it has become 
much clearer than it was before what have been the effects of those 
changes in the original Constitution, both of the general Government 
and of the separate States, by which their representative bodies have 
been elected either by universal suffrage or by something nearly 
approaching to it. From the general tenor of the accounts given of 
the working of their present system of government by Americans, 
there can be no doubt that it must be regarded as having proved to 
be a bad one, according to the test which has been correctly laid 
down by Mr. Mill in judging whether a Government is good or bad. 
He tells us that ‘a Government is to be judged by its action upon 
men, and by its action upon things; by what it makes of the citizens 


4 See Tremenheere’s Political Wisdom of the Ancients. 
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and what it does with them; its tendency to improve or deteriorate 
the people themselves, and the goodness or badness of the work jt 
performs for them and by means of them.’® For many years the 
complaints of intelligent citizens of the United States have beep 
becoming louder and louder as to the demoralising effects of American 
politics on all who are concerned in them, and as to the extravagance, 
corruption, and inefficiency that prevail in the administration of 
public affairs. The noble character of the American people, and the 
favourable circumstances in which they are placed, have prevented 
the evils arising from the faults of the Government from being nearly 
so bad as might have been expected ; still they have been deplorable, 

The Government of the United States, however, differs so much 
from our own, both from its being a federal one, and from its being 
formed on the principle of making the executive authority entirely 
independent of the Legislature, that there is less to be learned from 
the experience of the great American Republic than from that of 
some of the British colonies as to what we might expect from adopt- 
ing what seems now to be the popular view of the further changes 
that ought to be made in our representation. In the most important 
of these colonies our system of parliamentary government has been 
copied—that is to say, the executive power is entrusted to Ministers 
whose tenure of office depends upon their continuing to enjoy the 
confidence of the representatives of the people. In these colonies 
parliamentary government has now been for a good many years in 
operation, with a franchise admitting a very large proportion of the 
population to the right of voting, and without any arrangement for 
introducing into the representative assemblies men of knowledge and 
experience, or for securing to those to whom power is given as 
Ministers any reasonable stability in their position. And in all these 
colonies the results have been similar. We find the various assem- 
blies split up into a number of parties, bound together by no apparent 
tie except the self-interest of those who compose them. Of these 
parties, none is in general strong enough to carry on the government 
by itself; and while they can combine to pull down any Ministers 
who may be in power, they cannot unite so as to form any stable 
administration to succeed them. The consequence is that the time 
of the Legislatures is mainly taken up by a series of party conflicts, 
carried on in a bitterly factious spirit ; and one ephemeral adminis- 
tration is made rapidly to succeed another, while the public suffers 
from the general mismanagement of its affairs, from the want of con- 
sistency or steadiness of purpose in the acts of the Government, from 
unwise and ignorant legislation, and also, it is to be feared, from 
various modes of corruption which are resorted to in the ignoble strife 
of parties struggling for their selfish objects. 

From the accounts which reach this country, both from North 


5 Mill’s Considerations on Representative Government. 
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America and from Australia, such appears to be the manner in which 
parliamentary government with a very low franchise generally works 
in the British colonies. But, like the United States, these colonies, 
from the circumstances in which they are placed, require little from 
their Government ; and the energy and intelligence of the inhabi- 
tants have enabled them to advance rapidly in wealth and prosperity, 
notwithstanding the obstacles thrown in their way by mal-adminis- 
tration. But in the very different circumstances of this country, and 
with its highly complicated state of society, far more serious conse- 
quences must be expected to follow from the errors committed by a 
Parliament not capable of using its power with judgment. Two 
dangers would have to be dreaded. In the first place there would 
be much reason to fear for the stability of our institutions—not from 
a sudden overthrow, but by their being gradually sapped and under- 
mined by a series of changes which would be inconsistent with their 
being maintained. The same race for popularity which led to the 
passing of the Reform Act of 1867, and the same need for finding 
something to ‘ keep the Liberal party together’ which led to the sub- 
sequent introduction of the Ballot Act, and is now avowed to be the 
main object of those who clamour most loudly for the extension of the 
borough franchise to counties, will lead to demands for successive 
changes entirely inconsistent with the maintenance of that system of 
government which we now enjoy. It is no answer to those who 
entertain this apprehension to tell them that similar apprehensions 
were expressed by the opponents of the Reform Act of 1832, and 
turned out to be groundless. The framers of that Act took the 
utmost care to show that it was founded on principles strictly in 
accordance with those of our ancient Constitution, that it was designed 
to correct faults which had been found practically to interfere with 
the good working of the government, and was meant to be a durable 
settlement of the Constitution, not the first step towards the esta- 
blishment of a new one. Now, on the contrary, it is, if not openly 
declared, at all events not obscurely intimated by the President of 
the Board of Trade, that he looks forward to the extension of the 
county franchise being followed by other measures which would 
involve a complete alteration in the character of our government, 
and would ultimately bring about the fall of our existing institutions. 
Mr. Chamberlain may have reasons which I am unable to divine for 
believing that this is not the end to which the road he asks the 
nation to enter upon would lead; or perhaps he may think that the 
subversion of our institutions would not be so great a calamity as I 
trust it would still be considered by a vast majority of our country- 
men. If he or if others entertain any doubt upon this point, they 
ought to reflect that our form of government, in spite of whatever 
faults it may have, and of any deterioration it may have undergone, 
has given to this favoured island for a lorg period the undisturbed 
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enjoyment of internal peace and security, with a rapid advance jp 
wealth and an amount of personal freedom unequalled in any other 
nation. For these blessings we are chiefly indebted to the strength 
our government derives from prescription, and to the general respect 
and obedience it is thus enabled to command. But if a government 
enjoying these advantages were once overthrown, it would be im. 
possible either to re-establish it in the possession of them, or to 
create for a long time a new authority to which men of conflicting 
opinions would yield the same ready obedience, or which would be 
able to inspire the same confidence in its stability or a general senge 
of security, the only foundation on which national prosperity can be 
built. The calamities which have fallen upon France from the 
want of a stable government heartily accepted by the whole people 
(which she has never enjoyed since 1789) ought to serve as an im- 
pressive lesson to ourselves. 

Another danger, more immediate if not greater, than that which 
I have been considering, may be apprehended from giving to mere 
numbers uncontrolled power over the House of Commons. I refer to 
the danger there would be that a Parliament thus constituted might 
pass laws so economically unsound as to produce sooner or later disas- 
trous effects on the condition of the people. Neither the risk we 
should run of laws of this description being passed by such a 
Parliament, nor the effects they would produce if passed, appear 
to have received the thought they deserve. More especially on the 
last point considerations of the very gravest kind demand our atten- 
tion. We are so used to see the great body of our population in the 
enjoyment of a regular and assured supply of the necessaries and of 
the most indispensable comforts of life, that we are apt to take it for 
granted that this will always be the case, and to look upon this state 
of things as being almost as little liable to be disturbed as the order 
of nature itself. Nor is it unnatural that the matter should be re- 
garded in this light. Although severe distress is often the portion of 
individuals, and though it has not been very uncommon for large 
numbers of persons to be reduced to distress by exceptional circum- 
stances, there has never for a very long time been any reason in this 
country for doubting that sufficient means of subsistence for the 
great body of the people would always be available. But though we 
may feel a just confidence that the nation will continue to receive 
the supplies it requires with the same regularity as at present, unless 
some new and unlooked-for difficulty should arise, we must not for- 
get how complicated is the mechanism of society by which the wants 
of our vast population are provided for, and how fearful would be the 
disaster that would follow if the regular working of this mechanism 
should be interrupted. The soil of England, it is well known, cannot 
produce nearly so much food as is required by its inhabitants; a very 
large part, of what they consume has to be imported, and for many 
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atticles which are now regarded rather as necessaries than as luxuries, 

such, for instance, as tea and sugar, we are entirely indebted to our 

imports. All these supplies are purchased, and their due distribution 
to those who require them is provided for by means of our commerce 
and the great branches of industry that are carried on amongst us. 
The produce of our manufactories, of our mines, and of our workshops, 
beyond what is needed for home consumption, is exchanged by our 
merchants directly or indirectly for the produce we require from 
other countries, and the supplies obtained both by this great system 
of barter and by industry more directly applied to meeting the home 
demand, are distributed by the agency of our traders to those who 
want them. Every man, from the great manufacturer or merchant 
to the artisan or petty trader in a country village, while pursuing his 
own interest to the best of his ability, is unconsciously acting as one 
of the innumerable wheels by which the great social machine is kept 
inmotion. The success with which that great machine works, and 
with which it performs its task of providing for the various wants of 
the millions of our population with so little of waste or confusion, has 
often been noted as one of the most striking proofs of divine wisdom 
in the ordering of human society, and perhaps I ought to apologise 
for having said so much on such a well-known subject. I have done 
so because I wish to call attention to the fact that the regular and 

orderly working of the arrangements to which we owe so much 
might be interrupted by mistakes on the part of the Government and 
of the Legislature, with most calamitous results. The commerce of 
the nation and its great industrial enterprises rest for their support 
upon the existence of a general sense in men’s minds of the security 
of property, and upon credit, which is the creature of security. With- 
out this sense of security men would not invest their money in those 
undertakings which afford to so many thousands of the working 
population the employment by which they live. And if credit were 
to fail, the doors of most counting-houses and shops and factories 
would of necessity have to be closed. But if this were to happen, 
and if multitudes in the metropolis and in our great hives of indus- 
try were thus suddenly deprived of the daily work by which they 
win their daily bread, how could any Government keep such crowds 
of starving men in order, or how could it provide for their wants ? 
Plunder and bloocshed wouid ensue, and a calamity such as the 
world has very seldom witnessed would overwhelm the nation. Though 
I trust there are no signs as yet that such a catastrophe is probable, 
we must not deceive ourselves by supposing that it is impossible ; 
most assuredly it would occur if Parliament should ever be induced 
to pass Acts of such a character as to give a fatal shock to confidence. 
Nor is the passing of Acts that would give such a shock so entirely 
out of the question as seems to be generally supposed. Confidence 
and credit are easily shaken, and unwise laws might be passed under 
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mistaken ideas as to what Parliament ought to do for the advantage 
of the working classes, which would create anxiety as to the security 
of property in the minds of those who hold it. Such anxiety might 
by degrees be increased to fatal alarm by fresh measures of the same 
kind as those which had first given rise to it, for it must be remen. 
bered that when, in the hope of conferring benefit on certain classe; 
in the community, the rule of adhering strictly to sound principles iy 
legislation has once been departed from, it is ever found that ther 
is a strong disposition to go further and further on the wrong road 
that has been entered upon. Already the character of the legislation 
to which Parliament has assented has undergone a very perceptible 
alteration in a dangerous direction since the passing of the Reform 
Act of 1867; and this alteration is likely to become more decided 
if a new change should be made in the constitution of the House of 
Commons, exaggerating all the faults of the last. Ignorance, not in- 
tentional injustice, is what we have to fear; but ignorance in passing 
laws affecting the organisation of our complicated social system 
might produce as bad effects as the desire for unjust gain, and igno- 
rance is likely to become more powerful in Parliament from the 
changes that are contemplated. 

What I have said in the preceding pages will, I dare say, be re- 
garded as the mere dismal forebodings of an old man blind to the 
change time has produced in the state of society, and to the necessity 
of making our institutions conform to it. Very probably it may be 
true that like other old men I take too gloomy a view of the dangers 
before us, but I cannot believe that my apprehensions arise only from 
the feelings natural to my age. Certainly I am not a laudator ten- 
poris acti ; I do not forget how much there was amiss in the political, 
social, and moral condition of this country when I first began to take 
a keen interest in its affairs, more than sixty years ago, and I re- 
cognise with gratitude the many and great improvements that have 
since been effected. Nor do I imagine that because much has been 
done we are entitled to rest satisfied with what has already been 
accomplished. There are still many things in the present state of 
the country which need to be amended, and I am aware that there 
can be no standing still in human affairs; decline from the good to 
which a nation may have attained is sure to begin as soon as it stops 
in its progress to what is better. I feel too an unshaken confidence in 
the general progress towards good in the world. A consideration of its 
past history must, in my judgment, lead to the conviction that Provi- 
dence is gradually leading on the human race to a higher and better 
condition than it has yet attained to. The progress may be slow, at 
times it may even seem that mankind are rather going backwards than 
forwards, yet amidst all difficulties and drawbacks, I for one cannot 
doubt that on the whole the world is advancing, that [God in His 
wisdom is training His creatures to good, and is not only preparing 
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each one of them individually for that higher and nobler existence 
hereafter to which He has taught us to look forward, but is also pre- 
paring the way for making human society by degrees better and 
happier than it has been. But it is quite consistent with this belief 
to believe also that this nation may be in danger of bringing upon 
itself, by its misuse of the great advantages it has enjoyed, heavy 
calamities and much suffering for all classes of its people, together 
with the forfeiture of the high place it has held in the world for two 
centuries. History records many instances of nations having fallen 
from high prosperity by their own faults, and shows how, while the 
world as a whole has been advancing, they have suffered from their 
follies or their crimes. It has been more commonly by the former 
than by the latter that nations have brought evil upon themselves. 
Their most signal calamities have been produced by their having 
trusted too much to the prosperity they have enjoyed, and by their 
having failed to read aright the signs of the times so as to provide 
wisely against coming dangers. 

Whether England may not add another to the list of nations that 
have thus fallen is a question which cannot be considered without 
solicitude by serious observers of what is going on around us. There 
are sufficient symptoms of approaching, perhaps of not very distant, 
evil to create anxiety. As the corruption which at length caused the 
fall of Rome was said to have begun with the destruction of Carthage, 
by which the republic was delivered from almost fatal danger, and 
raised to the height of power and prosperity, so possibly it may be 
with us. England came with great glory and with an increase of 
power that left her with little to fear from her enemies from the 
struggle for life of the revolutionary war, and in the last forty years, 
since industry has been relieved from the trammels of protection, and 
the discoveries of science and the inventions of mechanical ingenuity 
have been so successfully applied to the work of production, she has 
made an almost unparalleled advance in wealth and prosperity ; but 
we may reasonably doubt whether this floodtide of prosperity may not 
here, as formerly in Rome, have had an unfavourable influence on the 
national character. The great increase of wealth may have unduly 
stimulated the desire for it, and created a ‘haste to be rich,’ to the 
detriment of former habits of patient and honest industry. 

Nor can I help observing another, and a not less alarming re- 
semblance between what is now going on here and what happened 
formerly in Rome. It was in the conflict of parties, and by the 
conduct of the leaders of these parties contending for ascendency, 
that the checks which the old constitution of the Roman republic 
had imposed on the power of mere numbers were successively 
broken down and the absolute dominion of the numerical majority 
of the people in the government of the State was established. The 
abuses and evils which followed were such that men were glad to 
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find a refuge from them in imperial despotism, which in its tury 
led to other abuses and to the final fall of the nation. In England 
also it has been the rivalry of political parties that has already 
carried us very far towards the establishment of unbridled demo. 
cracy, to which another step is, it seems, now to be taken. What ig 
to be the end? Will England proceed in her present course and sink 
at last, like other nations before her, under the calamities to which it is 
likely to lead? Or will the country even now rouse itself and insist 
that the great question of a change in the system of representation 
shall not be made the sport of contending parties, but that a serious 
and well-considered attempt shall be made to effect a reform in the 
House of Commons by correcting its real faults, and bringing it under 
the command neitber of money nor of numbers, but of intelligence, 
that it should be so altered as to answer the idea of what a represen- 
tative assembly ought to be which seems to have been entertained 
by Mr. Mill? Or lastly, is parliamentary government altogether to 
break down, and to make way for some other mode of government as 
yet unthought of? There are signs that not only in this, but also in 
other countries, that system of government which we have valued so 
highly is indeed failing. Professor Goldwin Smith contends that it 
ought to do so because parliamentary government, or, in other words, 
government by parties, is unsound in principle. Perhaps he may be 
right, and this system of government may have served its destined 
purpose, and may now have to give place to some new and better 
one. The future defies conjecture, but I feel firmly convinced that 
in one direction or another, for good or for evil, great changes are 
impending. I earnestly pray that they may be for good ; whether they 
shall be so, and whether this great nation is to emerge from the dangers 
that surround it, in order to makea fresh start in a career of improve- 
ment and prosperity, will depend upon the generation now entering 
into the business of life. If they have the courage, the virtue, and 
the wisdom required to meet the difficulties they will have to face, all 
will be well; if not, those of us whose days are fast coming to an end 
may rejoice that we shall be taken from the evil to come. 


GneY. 





